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This Issue in Brief 





Vacations with pay for production workers are proving to be entirely 
feasible from the standpoint beth of cost and production, and interest 
in the subject is increasing among employers and students of indus- 
trial relations. It has been customary for many years to give an 
annual vacation to salaried workers. . A recent survey of the vacation 
policies of 110 firms in New York City showed that the usual vacation 
for these workers is two weeks, with a service requirement ranging in 
the majority of cases from a few months to one year (p. 35). 

In the year 1926 the number of families provided with new dwellings 
in apartment houses in the larger cities surpassed the number provided 
for in new one-family dw ellings. This is the first time since the bu- 
reau’s reports on bui!ding permits were started in 1921 that the pro- 
vision of apartment dwellings has exceeded the provision of single 
houses. The seventi: annual building-permit survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics also shows that there was a decrease in the amount 
of money expended in building operations in 1926 as compared with 
1925 (p. 85). 

A marked decrease in the number of wage earners in manufacturing 
industries has occurred in the United States since the war.—Comparing 
1925 with 1919, the proportion of such wage earners to the population 
as a whole decreased more than 16 per cent, whereas the output of 
pice Poe commoiiities per wage earner ‘increased about 34 per 

‘ent (p. 16). 

Provisions for the use of the spare time which workers have secured 
in recent years through the shorter work day include the development 
of outdoor sports and recreation. A well worked-out athletic program 
is a feature in many industrial plants, as shown in a recent survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the majority of plants 
the employers prefer to let the demand for any particular activity 
come from the workers, although in most cases they offer any en- 
couragement or assistance the employees need or are willing to accept. 
Many companies provide fine athletic fields or baseball diamgnds and 
quite a number provide a country club orasummercamp. Baseball 
appeared to be the most popular game, although practically every 
outdoor sport was represented, many firms showing a wide. range 
of activities (p. 1). 

The harmful effects of noise upon the health and. output of employees 
are developed in a recent study of the subject. The average room is 
said to be noisy because the walls will repeat a sound hundreds of 
times before it dies, and this is particularly true of modern buildings 
constructed of hard, fireproof materials. Such noise can be pre- 
vented or at least creatly reduced by proper floor coverings, wall 
materials, and other devices (p. 81). 

Under the civilian rehabilitation act of 1920, some 24,000 disabled 
persons have been refitted or retrained and established in self-supporting 
employment, while in 38 States approximately 14,000 persons are in 
process of rehabilitation (p. 40). In 1925 the New York City social 
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agencies spent over $100,000 to find employment for the handicapped 
according to a report recently issued (p. 44). 

Union labor activities are vitally affected by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case Bedford Cut Stone Co. ». 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, in which boycotts of mate- 
rial at the point of use were held illegal on account of their intended 
and effective interference with interstate commerce, thus consti- 
tuting an offense against the Federal antitrust act (p. 125). 

Approximately $6,000,000,000 worth of goods are sold at retail a 
year on deferred-payment schemes, exclusive of the sales of houses, 
life insurance, stocks, and bonds. This estimate is made in a recent 
report embodying the results of an investigation conducted for the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. The installment 
debt at a given period is estimated at $2,750,000,000, automobiles 
accounting for more than 50 per cent and household furniture for 
about 19 per cent of this amount. A special study was made of 
the operation of the installment scheme in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region during the 1925-26 strike. This inquiry disclosed that 
the experience with the system in this crisis had led to the conclusion 
that the installment plan was a sound one (p. 56). 


Accident rates are higher in small plants than in large plants, accord- 
ing to a study made by the National Safety Council. This fact is 
obscured because the average small plant does not keep a record of 
accidents and does not interest itself in the matter of accident 
prevention (p. 73). 

The Oneida Community of New York is now an industrial corpora- 
tion, but it was founded as a religious community and has carried 
over many of its former principles into business and finds they pay. 
The corporation pays good standard wages, plus a service bonus and 
a share in profits, gives a vacation with pay, aids in developing good 
housing, good schools, and community recreations, has reduced 
labor turnover to a negligible matter, eliminated strikes, and is 
carrying on a profitable business (p. 53). 


Operating expenses of cooperative stores have increased considerably 
since 1920, but are still lower than those of private stores. The ex- 
penses of cooperative stores averaged 15.3 per cent of sales in 1925, 
as compared with 18 per cent in 1924 in stores privately owned. 
The latter, however, turn over their stock more rapidly (p. 18). 


Canada provides for old-age pensions.—The Dominion of Canada 
has adopted a bill permitting each Province to establish an old-age 
pension system ak binding the general Government to bear one- 
half of the cost. Pensioners must be British subjects, at least 70 
years old, who have lived in Canada for 20 years or more. The 
maximum pension is $20 a month, but the recipient’s income, includ- 
ing the pension, must not exceed $365 a year (p. 106). 
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Outdoor Recreation for Industrial Employees 


HE general movement for shortening the hours of labor which 

& p gained momentum, following the war, both in European coun- 

tries and in the United States has brought with it the question 

of the use to be made by the workers of the leisure time secured 

through the shorter workday. Investigations have been made in 

many of these countries of the way in which the workers’ spare hours 

are or may be occupied, with a view to providing the educational 

and recreational facilities needed to secure the most benefit from the 
added leisure. 

In this country many organizations and individuals are concerned 
with the provision of suitable occupation for leisure hours, and the 
importance of outdoor recreation to the well-being of the people has 
been particularly emphasized by the President of the United States 
in the call for a general conference on outdoor. recreation, issued in 
the spring of 1924, in which the need for bringing the chance for out- 
of-door pleasure within the reach of all was pointed out. At this 
conference the many agencies concerned with this question, such as 
the Federal Government through the administration of national 
parks and forests, wild-life preserves, and unreserved domain; the 
governments of the different States; municipalities; and many civilian 
organizations were represented. ‘Topics were dealt with by the con- 
ference, such as the encouragement of outdoor recreation as a Federal 
function; the bearing of outdoor recreation on mental, physical, 
' social, and moral developments; outdoor recreation as an influence 
on child welfare; and major possibilities of national cooperation in 
promotion of recreation. Under this last topic was included a pro- 
posal for a general survey and classification of recreational resources, 
and a special committee on the value of outdoor recreation to indus- 
trial workers therefore included in its plan for the furtherance of an 
industrial-recreation program a survey of the present activities in 
industrial establishments as a guide in the development of this phase 
of the subject. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics was accordingly designated to carry 
| on a study showing as far as possible what is being done to provide 

recreation for industrial workers, the response made by employees to 
attempts to furnish them with facilities for recreation, and the particu- 
lar lines along which such work may be developed. This subject was 
therefore included as part of a general study by the bureau of the 
various personnel activities carried on in industrial establishments. 

_ Various factors enter into the problem of Pep yiging outdoor recrea- 
tion for the employees of an establishment, some of which were not 
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operative 10 years ago when a similar study was made by the bureay, 
The most important of these are the increase in the extent of auto. 
mobile ownership among industrial employees and the rather definit. 
movement toward home ownership in the suburbs of many of the 
important industrial centers. Both of these factors militate againg 
the development of outdoor sports in the vicinity of the plants. |) 
addition, there is the fact that space for outdoor sports is often at, 
premium, since many industrial establishments are in highly congeste( 
areas. Ina growing number of cities, too, the development of muni; 
pal recreation under trained leadership has become a feature of civ, 
life, and this may often prove to be a solution of the problem of the 
employer who wishes to provide such facilities but is unable to do » 
because of lack of space or who has found a tendency toward pm. 
fessionalism growing up in the plant. In cases where the city provide: 
a trained recreation director, frequently groups of industries con. 
tribute a stated amount annually toward the cost of this service, and 
the different teams are usually organized according to their industria! 
affiliations. 

In developing plant-recreation programs there seems to be a q lite 
definite tendency on the part of the management to let the demand 
for any particular activity come from the workers, the company 


offering any encouragement or assistance which the employees need 
or are willing to accept. 


Extent of Outdoor Recreation Activities 


JN the present study 430 companies, the great majority of w! 


employ more than 300 employees and many of them many shen 
sands, were found to be carrying on one or more activities promoting 
the health, comfort, or general welfare of the employees. Three 
hundred and nineteen of the companies, with approximately 1,300,00) 
employees, were reported as providing facilities for various forms 0 
athletics or other kinds of outdoor recreation. 
The following table shows the number of companies maintaining 
country clubs or summer camps, having annual picnics or other 
outings, or providing facilities for the different sports: 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING ATHLETIC CLUBS, OUTDOOR RECREATION 
FACILITIES, AND OUTINGS FOR EMPLOYEES, BY INDUSTRIES 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING ATHLETIC CLUBS, OUTDOOR RECREATION 
FACILITIES, AND OUTINGS FOR EMPLOYEES, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
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Manufacturing—C ontinued. 
Foundries and machine 
ST TE Se | 401 101,784 5 15 4 2) 29 ee > date 
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a ok catalan SenitnensAettes cer 8 50, 359 3 5 I> Slikionssenel | eee 3 1 
Westie (35. Missi | 36 63, 927 7 31 4 1 32 7 10 2 
MipseemeeUs........ncn<cscoos a 61, 860 6 13 2 [rceceeee 15 4 18 3 
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Logging and sawmills_.....:.... | 3) 8376)... | (see oxere ti! "SER ey Tae 
Mining and quarrying.-.-.....-/ 15 34, 996 3 10 - @ cee ree?” Ti 7 1 
re yt EL had At ell a ES Oe | 18] 32,042] 1 2 pies oP FP vy 1 
Public utilities: | 
Steam and electric railroad_.| 19 | 337,416 3 7 2 ms | Sere 10 2 
Gas, electricity, telephones, 
and telegraph. .-......--.-} 18 | 122, 286 4 8 1 13 1 10 
se ile a7) 450,702| 7] 15 6{ ° 3|. 25) 1 9} 1 
EE i 6, 6 | 34) 96,800 | 6 | 7)., 5) 4f 4s] 2] st 9 
Other industries... -_- 2-2. - 2. | a) 8,400)... seearest SARS ARBRE EE: PS ! whe ee 
jrand total_......._..-.-- | 319 1, 300, 802 | 59 | 157 | 50 | 13} 223] 41 | 7) 33 
Baseball 


MONG the different outdoor sports baseball may still be said to 
be the most popular game, as 223 companies reported that 
there were one or more organized baseball teams in their plants. The 
tendency, however, for sport of this type to become professional 
has been in evidence in numerous cases among the plant teams, and a 
number of companies reported that they had withdrawn their support 
from the teams because of the fact that men were being hired solely 
for their ability to play baseball. Such employees frequently make 
unsatisfactory workers and also often prove to be a disturbing element 
in the plant. Thirty-eight companies reported that baseball had 
been given up, and of these about one-third stated that it was on 
account of professionalism. In one of these cases, in which there 
was & baseball league among different companies of the same industry, 
it was said that in addition to the tendency toward professionalism 
there was an undesirable rivalry created between the different 
companies associated in the league. About a third of the firms 
reported that the game had been given up on account of lack of 
interest, while various reasons, such as lack of space or the cost, were 
given by the others. 
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Among the companies which foster baseball, however, many of 
those having more than one plant have a series of games between the 
teams of the different plants during the season, while in large plants 
there are usually many interdepartmental games. In cases where 
there are a number of teams in one plant, one or more of the teams 
- ten belong to a minor or semiprofessional league or to an industria] 
eague. 

The firms contribute in various ways toward the maintenance of 
the ball teams. In a large number of cases the company provides 
uniforms and equipment, and it may also pay the umpire and other 
costs connected with the games. A large machine shop which fur. 
nishes all the equipment also gives prizes and pays the men for the 
time spent in practice. Anothercompany, which has nine teams, one 
of which belongs to the league, has a parade, with the company band 
and floats, on the first day of the semiprofessional ball season. At 
the end of the season another firm gives its team a banquet or some- 
times a trip, and in another instance the company buys uniforms and 
other equipment and deposits a sum of money in the bank to be drawn 
on by the ball team as needed. 

Nearly 100 companies have more than one baseball team, and it is 
somewhat surprising to find that a large number of these have as 
many as 8 or 10 teams or even more. One very large company has 
26 teams in the league and a large number of other teams. This 
company built, in 1925, a steel and concrete stadium seating 4,(() 
people. The athletic field covers 10 acres and there are two base): 
diamonds, which conform to the latest forms and specifications of 
major league clubs. 

A large automobile company has 27 uniformed teams, part of 
which belong to an intercity league and the others to the twilight 
league. Another company in this industry has three teams in the 
industrial league and 11 interdepartmental teams, and it costs the 
company about $500 during the season for traveling expenses in 
connection with the games with teams in other cities. A company 
which has 17 teams in two plants is not called upon to support them 
as the teams are able to make expenses, but the sports are in charge 
of an industrial service director paid by the company and are arranged 
for on company time. 

Regularly organized teams among the woman employees, while not 
common, were found in a number of instances. 

In a good many cases where there are no organized teams in 4 
plant quite a large number of the employees play at noon and a/lter 
working hours. 

The mterest in the games varies with the degree of skill of the 
players, but frequently the number of spectators averages several 
hundred, and in cases where there is a grand stand or stadium there 
may be several thousand present for the more important games. 

Although baseball is the most popular game, diamond ball, hand 
ball, speed ball, kitten ball, and volley ball also enjoy considerable 
popularity. Several girls’ diamond-ball teams were reported, in one 
case the company furnishing uniforms and equipment and paying the 
entrance fee in the municipal league. Volley ball seems to have an 
increasing degree of popularity, as 28 of the companies visited 
provide volley-ball courts, the number of courts in the different 
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plants ranging from 1 to 12. A company in the South which pro- 
vides two courts, one for white and one for colored employees, has 
three white and five colored teams. In order to stimulate interest 
in the game the company gives a dinner to the white team winning 
the largest number in a series of 21 games, while a case of soda water 
is given each week to the winning colored team. Where volley-ball 
courts are provided a relatively large number of employees, both 
men and women, seem to be interested in playing. 


Footbal! or Soccer 


PORTY-ONE companies maintain one or more soccer or football 

teams. While soccer has not been so well known as other forms 
of athletic sport in this country, it is the national game in many of 
the European countries and is rapidly gaining in popularity here. 
It would seem from the reports to be a much more popular game now 
than football among plant employees, and industrial soccer leagues 
have been formed in many localities. 

A textile manufacturing company has one professional team play- 
ing in the American Soccer League. A large machine shop has a 
team in this league and another machine shop has eight interdepart- 
mental teams and one organized company team. An electric light 
company in one of the large cities has a team in the city league, and 
an automobile company has a soccer team which has a national 
reputation, while a lena iron and steel company has a team which 
goes to Switzerland and other parts of Europe for games each year, 
all the expenses being paid by the company. 


Outdoor Basketball 


BASKET BALL appears to be much less popular as an outdoor 

game than when played indoors, but in several cases outdoor 
courts were provided by the company and in these cases were well 
patronized by the employees. In a number of instances there was 
mene than one court provided and a few teams were members of a 
eague. 


Rifle Teams 


CONSIDERABLE interest seems to be manifested in the gun 

clubs, for which an outdoor rifle range is usually provided, as there 
were 19 gun clubs or rifle teams reported. The membership in these 
clubs ranges from 12 to 300. In a machine shop, which has a very 
active club with a membership of 125, the firm gives a banquet once a 
year to the members, also any help needed. Another machine shop has 
a club with 100 members and provides a small clubhouse for them. 
The annual fee for members is $1. A company manufacturing fine 
machines and instruments provides both indoor and outdoor rifle 
ranges. About 200 men and 50 girls use the ranges and there is a 
gun club of 50 for trap shooting. No fees are charged in connection 
with this sport. An automobile company has a gun club of 300 
employees and four traps are provided on company property. 
Another automobile company gives $150 toward the expenses of the 
rifle team. The employees’ association in a company manufacturing 
rubber articles pays for rifles, ammunition, and other expenses of the 
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men’s and girls’ team, each of which has six members; and one of 
the officials of a railroad company which has a club with 120 members 
gives a cup to the best marksman, while the company gives othe; 
prizes. A street-railway company on the western coast has a riie 
club of 35 and an archery club of 25, for both of which the company 
pays the fee in the city industrial athletic association. 

The rod and gun division of a com umunity athletic club in a com- 
pany town is very active. The club has a small farm devoted to the 
raising of pheasants, enough corn being raised by the members /, 
the winter food of the birds, and the club also stocks the lake » d 
some of the streams with fish. Another constructive activity of tie 
club is that of the committee on forestation, which has planted 
about 11,000 trees in the past two years. 


Quoits or Horseshoes 


GAME which provides good exercise and offers the opportunity 

for active participation to a comparatively large number, a: 
which does not require much outlay beyond the necessary space, ’ 
the game of quoits or horseshoes. Between 40 and 50 of the com- 
panies visited provide courts for this game, the number of courts in 
individual establishments running up as high as 15 in several cases, 
One company which has this number of courts reported that tie 
game had become so popular that it would be necessary to pu’ 
more courts. One hundred and fifty of the employees of this eon- 
pany play in a tournament. Another company has the courts light d 
so that employees can play at night. 


il} 


Tennis and Golf 


ENNIS and golf are games which were formerly played chiefly 
by the office forces, but with the opening of municipal ¢:) 
links and tennis courts in many cities these sports have become so: 
what popularized. About 50 companies reported the provision 
tennis courts, the number of courts, where reported, ranging {1 
one to eight, and in more than half of the cases they were used 
both factory and office employees. In a few instances the empioy: 
rent outside courts for the employees and one company buys t!: 
balls for the girls who play on public courts and gives them a banquet 
at the end of the season. 

Thirteen firms provide golf courses, generally a 9-hole course, and 
several companies have a putting green only. Usually the golf 
courses are used by both factory and office workers. An annual go! 
tournament is quite often held and frequently there are a large num- 
ber of entrants. Although the golf clubs are usually not very larze, 
one is reported with 1,200 members and two others have 400 and 
500 members, respectively. 

In order to promote friendly relations between the factory and 
office employees, an automobile company hires a professional to giv 
them golf lessons, as the firm is very anxious to have contact batwrect en 
these two branches of their factory. In one company town the 
community club has a 9-hole course and the company contributes 
toward its upkeep an amount equal to that paid in by the employees. 
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A member can play golf for $3 a year and everything necessary for 
playing can be purchased for $5. Sets of clubs are lent to any 
employees wishing to try the game before investing in clubs. 


Other Sports 


[ce hockey and field hockey are played in ae number of instances. 
One company provides an ice skating rink which operates on a 
regular schedule so that all will have a chance to use it. The esti- 
mated attendance during the last season reported was more than 
4.900. Other companies flood the tennis courts or other suitabie 
places in winter and keep them in condition. A paper manufacturing 
company which has a pond used for skating, furnishes the suits for 
the hockey team, and an ice carnival is held each winter at which 
prizes are given by the company for stunts and fancy skating. 

_ There were two boat clubs reported, one with 75 and the other with 
250 members. The smaller club is located on the ocean and the 
larger one on one of the Great Lakes. In the first instance the com- 
pany furnishes a small clubhouse for the members, a membership 
fee of $1 per year being charged: ‘The other club is practically self- 
supporting, although the company furnishes a place for club meetings. 

A fishing club with 200 members was reported by one of the large 
rubber companies. The lake is stocked with fish by the comapny 
and sometimes the club has as many as 60 boats out at a time. 

Two companies report cricket teams. In one case 125 play and a 
fee of $1 a year is charged, and in the other case 25 to 30 play. 
Bowling on the green is reported by four companies; two camera 
clubs are reported, one with 50 and the other with 250 members, and 
an unusual club, in which there is a good deal of interest, is a beagle 
club, which has 100 members, with sometimes 120 dogs taking part 
in their meets. 

In only two cases was the game of squash reported. A shoe 
manufacturing company has two courts in a special building. ‘The 
courts have a small gallery between and the building contains a 
reception hall, a nicely furnished lounge and reading room, and 
shower baths and dressing rooms. There is a charge of 25 cents per 
half-hour for players, which includes the use of the showers and the 
club building. About 100 employees play. 

An automobile club of 1,000 members is a feature of the community 
work in one well-organized company town. The dues are $3 a year 
year in addition to the $10 a year paid for membership in the com- 
munity club, which has charge of all the social and recreational work 
of the company’s employees. The club is very active in securing 
improved roads and signs and maintains an information bureau, and 


a supply of tents and camping equipment is available for members 
for week-end or vacation trips. — 


~ 


Employees’ Athletic Clubs or Associations and Athletic Fields 


‘HE various athletic features are managed in the plants of 59 

companies through an athletic club or association, composed 
isually of a large proportion. of the employees, and in many other 
companies an athletic committee has charge of the different. sports. 
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In cases where there is an organized club there are usually moderate 
dues charged, while frequently the proceeds of various social affairs 
during the year go to the athletic association. The dues of the 
athletic association, where it is an entirely distinct organization, 
range usually from $1 to $3 per year, but where the fee covers social 
and other activities as well as athletics it may be considerably 
higher. In the larger plants these associations often have thousands 
of members and their work is thoroughly organized under competent 
directors. 

A mining company on the Pacific coast has a central council of 
workmen elected by popular vote of the employees, which has super- 
vision over all the employee activities including the athletics, but 
directors are appointed in each of the mining camps to assist in the 
formation of the baseball and football teams, to organize boxing 
contests, etc. The company assists in financing these activities. 

The athletic affairs of a company in the Middle West with approxi- 
mately 17,000 employees are in charge of an athletic-recreation staff 
and coach. The company says that, ‘‘Given a square-deal manage- 
ment, industrial amateur athletics organized on a businesslike basis 
will promote plant morale quicker*than any other single method.” 
This company has an athietic field with grand stands seating approxi- 
mately 10,000. Under the main grand stand are locker rooms con- 
taining several hundred lockers, and showers are also available there. 
There are six tennis courts, four baseball diamonds, horseshoe courts, 
a fine cinder running track, and a fully equipped playground for 
children of employees. Scheduled baseball games are played regu- 
A during the season and the girls’ teams play one evening each 
week. 

A New England company with about 1,800 employees, whose plant 
is located on the coast, has all the social and athletic work centered in 
a club, for which the company has provided a very beautiful club- 
house, an athletic field with grand stands, a community house, and a 
children’s playground. The club, which has 640 members, manages 
all the athletics, and the dues covering all the club activities amount 
to 10 cents per week per member. Observing that the employees 
enjoyed a dip in the ocean at noon the company built two bathhouses 
and hired a swimming teacher. Towels and bathing suits are 
supplied at a small cost and the families of employees are free to use 
these facilities. More than 10,000 make use of them in a season. 

An electric light company with about 6,500 employees maintains 
a fine clubhouse and recreation grounds of 67 acres for the use of its 
employees. The club is located outside the city limits but is easily 
accessible to all. There are facilities for baseball, golf, tennis, 
picnics, and dancing, and there is a playground for the children of 
employees. There are no dues, every employee is a member of the 
athletic association, and the club and grounds are for the use of the 
families as well as all the employees. This part of the personnel 
work has been a gradual growth, each phase of the work having been 
developed to meet the needs. 

Another public service corporation with about 7,500 employees has 
a club which conducts the social and athletic activities of the com- 
pany. ‘The membership fee is $2 per year and the company con- 
tributes an amount equal to the Bias paid in by the employees. 
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About 50 per cent of the employees are members. While the club 
is closely allied with the company, it conducts its own affairs through 
a board of governors elected annually by the employees and through 
the various committees appointed by the club president. The 
athletic activities of the club include basket ball, baseball, swimming, 


"handball, and tennis, and there are several track teams among the 


employees of both Sexes. 
The athletic committee of a company with about 2,000 employees 


) arranges a program of varied attractions for one week in August each 
> vear. The features include a band concert, exhibitions of various 


Fhe eet Le ee 


sports including water sports, horsemanship, etc., a circus, a field 
meet, baseball game, and exhibition of boxing, and fireworks on the 


‘last evening. Some of the events draw a crowd of from 5,000 to 


2.000, and it is estimated that 15,000 people participate in the week’s 


» activities. 


A company which manufactures a product requiring many skilled 


© workers has a pay roll of about 2,300, and of this number 2,000 belong 


to the athletic association, the dues for which are 50 cents a year. 
The factories are surrounded by several acres of well-kept grounds 
and there is an athletic field with a grand stand seating 1,200 which 


was built by the company at a cost of $25,000. Committees 


appointed for each sport are under a director, who tries to get as 


"many of the employees as possible wno are not on the organized 
‘teams to take part in the noontime games. These include volley 
» ball, quoits, outdoor basket ball, baseball, hockey, and bowling on the 


oreen. 

A department store in the heart of one of our large cities has an 
athletic field on the roof of the store, which is used both during the 
lunch period and after hours. There is a circular running track 


swith 10 laps to the mile, a 60-yard straightaway track, 2 tennis 
» courts, and basket-ball, handball, and volley-ball courts. 


Annual Picnics and Other Outings 


: MORE than 160 companies report that an annual picnic or field 


/ outings are very large. A company in the Midd 


day is held for all the employees, while in many of the plants of 
these and other companies various outings are held either by depart- 
ments or by special groups. The annual picnic is frequently a very 
elaborate affair and is attended by practically the entire working 
force and the families as well, the plant usually being shut down for 
the entire day. The numbers attending many of these annual 
le West with about 


' 17,000 employees holds a Labor Day picnic for employees and their 


families at which from 50,000 to 60,000 are present. There are 
various athletic events and interdepartmental contests for which 
prizes are given. The company pays the entire cost of the day’s 
outing. A paper company with about 800 employees has given an 
annual picnic for employees for the past 20 years. The picnic is 
Pa held at an amusement park near the city. The company 
furnishes transportation, dinner, tickets for amusements, and other 
entertainment, at a cost of about $5,000. This company also gives 
a steak roast at the end of the annual safety contest between its two 


plants to the employees of both plants and members of the com- 
munity. ’ 
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A publishing company with about a thousand employees takes gl] 
employees and their husbands or wives on a river excursion to g 
mountain resort, the transportation and all other expenses of the 
trip, including lunch and dinner, being paid by the company. 

While many companies, like the ones cited, pay the entire costs of 
the outing, others pay for certain features only or make a cash 
donation toward the expenses. 

Many companies call their annual outing a field day, which js 
rather an elastic term, as it covers a variety of forms of entertain. 
ment and sometimes safety contests as well as ‘athletic events. 

A field day held by a large machinery manufacturing company is 
open to the public and the attendance runs up into the thousands, 
There are races and all sorts of games featured; exhibits of poultry, 
vegetables, and flowers; and other special attractions. Admission 
is free, but there are charges for some of the events and the proceeds 
are used for the upkeep of the clubhouse. 


Country Clubs or Summer Camps 





FIRMS which provide country clubs or camps for their employees 
do so for the purpose of furnishing either a place where employees 
may spend their vacations or where they may go for week ends, or 
holidays, or daily to take part in the various sports. These country 
places are often situated where there are many of the natural adyan- 
rages for outdoor recreation, but, if not, such facilities are provided. 
In addition to the 33 companies which provide clubhouses for these 
purposes, several maintain a home in the country where employees 
or members of their families who are convalescing from iliness or 
who are in need of a rest can go to recuperate. 

Woman employees of a company having several large plants in 
different sections of the country may spend their vacations at a camp 
maintained by the company on a beautiful lake in the mountains. 
It is a country estate of 45 acres with fine woods, traversed with 
mountain trails, rising up from the lake, and there are accommoda- 
tions for 60 girls at a time in house tents built for two persons eaci. 
The tents have heavy canvas walls and each tent is fitted out in whic 
enamel, is screened, and has electric lights. There is a central camp 
dining room, and there is also a lodge which has a fine floor for 
dancing. The camp is in charge of a house mother who has general 
supervision of the girls and there is a supervisor of athletics and 
one of piay. All sorts of sperts and games are provided, and 
there is, of course, swimming in the lake. 

A textile company, which purchased and remodeled an estate on 
the outskirts of the town for the use of its employees, includes among 
its recreational facilities a dancing pavilion and outdoor swimming 
pool. The pool, the main part of which is 50 by 100 feet, has a 
section with shallow water for the use of the children. Shower baths 
and locker rooms are provided and a life guard is in attendance during 
the summer. 

A cotton mill has a summer camp in the mountains with cottages 
for both officials and mill employees. The houses have electric lights 
and running water and are fully furnished. There is a small lake 
with rowboats and a gasoline launch, and there is a baseball ground, 
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PLATE 1.—GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMP 
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tennis courts, and volley-ball courts. A central community building 
has a large assembly room. There is no charge for the cottages, 
which the employees use for week ends or for vacations. The com- 
pany sometimes sends the employees up in company trucks if they 
have no other means of getting to the camp. 

A meat-packing company maintains a summer camp of more than 
a hundred acres of land, located on a lake, at which nearly 300 men 
and women can be taken care of at one time. The camp has three 
large buildings with modern kitchens, dining halls, and spacious living 
rooms, and is open 3 months each year. Office girls and women are 
invited to visit the camp for a week end during the season, the expense 
of the trip, including transportation, being assumed by the company. 
Woman plant employees who have been with the company one year 
or more are given a week’s vacation at the camp at the company’s 
expense. For others spending their vacation there, a charge of $10 
a week is made. The attractions of the camp include boating, 
bathing, tennis, and other sports, and a social worker is engaged 
during the season to supervise the recreation. The average attend- 
ance during the season is 50 a week for vacations and 100 more for 
each week end. It costs the company approximately $10,000 a year 
to maintain the camp. 

A public utility company in the Middle West provides a clubhouse 
in the country for the 900 woman employees of the company. The 
house, which is in charge of a hostess, 1s used throughout the year for 
vacations and for week-end trips. The rates are very low—$3 per 
week, $1.25 for week ends, and 50 cents for dinner. ‘There is a small 
lodge for convalescents near the clubhouse, at which 15 to 20 girls 
are taken care of during the year. 

Three public utility companies with approximately 20,000 em- 
ployees cooperate in the maintenance of a summer resort for their 
employees. ‘The property has a 2-mile lake frontage and there are 
two large hotels, a men’s club, 68 housekeeping cottages, and tents 
having floors and provided with bedding and other necessaries are 
available for those wishing to camp. The cottages are completely 
furnished and electrically lighted and are equipped with electric cook- 
ing apparatus. There is a 9-hole golf course; an athletic field with 
baseball diamond, tennis, croquet and horseshoe courts, and a bowling 
green; a pier (inclosing a swimming pool) for boating and bathing, 
and a dance pavilion. The rates charged employees for the various 
types of accommodations are less than the prevailing rates in similar 
resorts, as it is planned to run the place at cost. During 1925 more 
than 30,000, including employees, their families, and friends, were 
entertained at the resort. 

Ten stores and offices provide summer camps for their employees. 
In most cases the prices charged range from $7 to $10 per week, but in 
some cases the rate is reduced for those earning less than a certain 
amount. In one case the farm is used as a summer vacation resort 
and in the winter as a convalescent home. Another company main- 
tains a Summer camp for all its employees where the junior employees, 
Who receive systematic physical instruction, are required as part of 
their regular store duty to spend two weeks each summer. This 
company has a clubhouse for the athietic association of one of its 
Stores at an ocean beach within a short distance of the city. All 
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employees of the store are members of the association, no dues o; 
fees being charged. The clubhouse has dormitories with 18 to 2 
cots each, a dining room where meals are served at nominal cost 
billiard rooms, etc. There are tennis courts and a training track oy, 
the grounds and a 300-foot beach for bathing. The athletes of tho 
club are under the training of a physical director, and many of ther 
have gained national and international prominence in different track 
events. 

Another store purchased a summer camp 10 miles from the city 
which is now owned and governed by the employees. The company 
contributes liberally to the upkeep of the property, which consisis 
of 90 acres, with accommodations for 150 people. The camp is only 
a 10 minutes’ walk from the street car, and during the summer 
busses are run between the city and the camp. There is a mess hall: 
the sleeping quarters are modern tents accommodating from 4 to 6 
each, and there is running water, shower baths, etc. The recreation 
tent has a large floor for dancing, and there is a separate play tent 
for children. Wives of employees, their children, and dependent 
parents are allowed employees’ rates at the camp. A number of 
employees live there during ‘the summer, making the trip to town 
each day. 

A company with about 120 employees in a small New England 
town has a club within a short distance of the town which aiiords 
opportunity for remarkably well-organized community life. There 
are more than 80 acres of land, which were originally cleared to give 
employment to some of the men during a period when work was 
slack, and has been a constant development since that time. There 
is a large picnic grove with play equipment for the children; tennis, 
volley bail, and basket ball courts; grounds for quoits and croquet, 
and a dancing pavilion. The camp is well lighted with electricity 
so that all these facilities can be used at night. There is a swimming 
pool 300 by 100 feet, with diving boards and chutes, and there is 4 
wading pool for children. A swimming instructor is employed, who 
supervises the pool and has separate classes for the men, women, 
and children. Once a week a picnic is held, which is very popular. 
A dinner is served at cost, or employees may bring their lunches, 
although they all eat together. There are several cottages, which 
are rented at a nominal rental. During the summer bus service is 
maintained, a 3-cent fare being charged. There is absolutely no 
class distinction at the camp, and it is used by every employee and by 
the families; and many guests are also entertained there. Thefriendly 
spirit present is said to have been hee scan ged for many cases of social 
development among individual employees who had not had oppor- 
tunity for such contacts before. The camp is run by the employees’ 
club, although the company keeps it in condition and adds features 
as needed. The camp is also a bird sanctuary. The company hired 
the high-school boys to make bird houses, and those birds that stay 
through the winter are fed regularly. 


Community Recreation 


ONE of the outstanding developments in the recreation movement 
during the past decade has been the organization of adult recre- 
ation along community lines. The movement is an outgrowth of 
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PLATE 5.—COUNTRY CLUB FOR WOMEN EMPLOYEES OF AN ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 











PLATE 6.—GIRLS’ CLUB FIELD DAY 
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PLATE 7.—ROOF GARDEN FOR EMPLOYEES OF A LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 














PLATE 8.—HEADQUARTERS OF EMPLOYEES’ BOAT CLUB 
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the children’s playground movement which started nearly 40 years 
avo, and a growing number of cities and industrial communities have 
realized the advantages resulting from the provision of recreational 
facilities under trained leadership which are shared by all members 
of the community. In many cities and towns where this service has 
been put into effect the mdustries of the locality have cooperated 
with the community organization, while in some cases the industries 
first combined to provide the recreation and it was afterwards taken 
over by the city. More than 20 industrial and community organiza- 
tions were visited in connection with the present study, and in most 
eases their activities included both outdoor and indoor sports. In 
some cities the employees of the different industries are organized 
in teams according to the particular plant in which they work, while 
in others the emphasis is on the community and teams are organized 
on this basis, with a frequent regrouping, so that interest will not be 
lost through knowledge of the relative capability of the teams and 
the probable outcome of the games. In a number of instances the 
provision for the recreation of the workers is through the industrial 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A., to which the individual employers 
subseribe. 

An example of the organization of a community largely made up 
of foreigners in which the industries first developed recreational and 
health services which were later taken over by the city is that of the 
fronbound Community and Industrial Service of Newark, N. J. 
This organization represents a section known as the Ironbound dis- 
trict, covering an area of about 3 square miles in the heart of the 
industrial section of the city. About 75 per cent of the 90,000 
residents of this district are foreign born or of foreign parentage, and 
all but about 10 per cent are employed in the industries of the sec- 
tion. ‘The work was first organized about 1920 and for the first four 
years was financed by 40 of the largest industries. Since that time 
it has been part of the “community chest” plan of the city and 
receives a percentage of the funds raised for the city organization. 
Two doctors and several nurses hold various clinics at the com- 
munity house, and there are two visiting nurses who supervise the 
health of the families in the homes. The recreational and other 
health facilities provided in the clubhouse include a gymnasium and 
various game rooms, a reading room, a rest room for women, and 
shower baths for both men and women. The indoor athletics 
include a large number of bowling and basket ball teams, and noon 
mass recreation meetings have been organized by the association in 
a number of factories. For these noon meetings the companies 
furnish the equipment and the space needed, and the association 
trains leaders and directs the sports. Among the organized outdoor 
sports are baseball and soccer. A field day with a track meet and 
other sports is held each year and all the industries give their em- 
ployees a half holiday for this event. The organization has been 
handicapped for lack of space for outdoor sports, but the manu- 
facturers’ association of the district has been active in having a bill 
passed appropriating funds for the purchase of a 20-acre tract to be 
used for this purpose so that this need will be met. 

The officers of the organization and the board of trustees are 
chosen from men employed in the different industries. For the use 
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of the recreation rooms and gymnasium an annual fee of $5:is charged, 
Industrial workers may pay half of this and the industry where tiey 
are employed will pay the other half, but only a few take advantage 
of this offer as the majority prefer to pay the fee themselves. 

In Paterson, N. J., the industrial athletic association is an out- 
growth of the movement for adult recreation fostered by the city 
board of recreation, and the work of the two departments is so 
closely allied that it is difficult to separate them. The association 
promotes competition in many sports, using the city outdoor facili- 
ties, while in the winter it has the use of several finely equipped 
public school gymnasiums for the men’s and women’s basketball 
and volley ball teams. There are about 125 plants—representing 
approximately 25,000 workers—which are members of the associa- 
tion. The fee is $5 per year for each plant, and sustaining or indi- 
vidual membership amounting to $18 and $25 a year may be taken 
by individuals or by firms who are particularly interested in the 
athletic program. Through these fees the association is, in the 
main, self-supporting, although a small admittance fee is charged 
for some of the games, dances, and other recreational features. 
There is also a girls’ recreation club, made up principally of em- 
ployed girls over 18 years of age, which is largely devoted to indoor 
sports. Athletic meets, combining events for the militia, indus- 
trials, and high schools, are arranged by the director each winter. 
These meets attract large groups of spectators. Although t)e 
athletics among the working people are fostered by the industries, 
the tendency in the organization of the different sports has been away 
from industrial affiliation and toward organization by church or 
other groups. The industrial soccer league, for example, was dis- 
continued and a church league with 20 teams was formed, and there 
were two independent leagues with 6 teams in each league. There 
were, however, in 1925 three industrial baseball leagues each with 
eight teams. 

In Baltimore, Md., also, according to the director of the play- 
ground, an effort was made in the league to tie the athlete to tie 
neighborhood or school, then to the church or lodge, and last of all 
to the industry. There was, however, in this city a soccer league 
made up of teams representing eight companies and girls’ and boys’ 
industrial basketball leagues made up of five or six teams each. 

In Johnstown, Pa., where there is a very elaborate recreational 
program for both children and adults, the athletics and recreation 
are on a community basis, although a large proportion of the partic:- 
pants are workers. While the children’s work is_ particularly 
stressed, there were six baseball leagues playing on municipal 
grounds, the apoimiees numbering anywhere from 2,000 to 10,000 
each evening during the summer. A large swimming pool is used 
‘by thousands of adults. In 1926 the city had under construction 
a stadium which will seat more than 17,000 people and a park of 
140 acres which will have a 7-acre athletic field and swimming pools. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, there are a large number of baseball and 
basketball teams which are financed by the community fund but 
are organized by industries. There are 16 firms which have baseball 
teams and 122 companies have indoor baseball played outdoors or 
playground or diamond ball. Thirty-two firms have basketball 
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PLATE 11.—PLAYGROUNDS AND TENNIS COURTS IN A MINING COMMUNITY 
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teams in the league, employment for 30 days and for 30 hours a 
week being a requirement for membership on the team. 

A playground and recreation association in the mining section of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., covers a field of activities of about 160 square 
miles and includes besides the city, which is the center of the organi- 
zation, 26 mining towns ranging in population from 5,000 to 20,000. 
The association has a yearly program for both adults and children 
which is thoroughly Pains mot g and covers athletics, music, drama, 
handicrafts, and a variety of social activities, and reaches about 
280,000 people. The work is in charge of a director and two assist- 
ants, and during the summer playground work a special staff of 90 
persons is employed who have ioe special training and experience. 
The work for the children is ate g so that each week represents 
some special activity. 

There are a number of organizations within the association, one of 
which, the Store Employees’ Association, has about 5,000 members. 
Membership in the association is not confined to store employees, 
but 51 different establishments and a number of industries are rep- 
resented. The program of the association is: both social and athletic. 
In 1925 it included girls’ and men’s bowling teams, baseball, basket 
ball, swimming, dancing, and week-end camp outings. About 
three-fourths of the members of the association take an active part 
in the various sports and social events. 

The industrial recreation association of Portland, Oreg., had a 
membership of 53 firms in 1925. There were four baseball leagues, 
with six teams in each league. Each team plays 10 games during 
the season and at the end of the season the winners in eachleague 
play forthe championship. The firms pay the umpires and for equip- 
ment. ‘There were two basket ball leagues, which followed the same 
plan of playing off the games, and the companies were each assessed 
$40 at the beginning of the season to cover floor expenses. Em- 
ployees of 20 firms were interested in playing horseshoes and 14 each 
in golf and tennis. For the latter two games the players made their 
own arrangements for playing, but each firm mt a certain amount 
toward a trophy. At the end of the season the employees of the 
company which had the highest number of winning teams in all sports 
were presented with a silvercup. The attendance at the games varied 
from 250 to 1,500 and it was estimated that approximately 120,000 
persons attended the baseball and basket ball games.during the 1925 
season. The players are on an amateur basis and no admission is 
charged for the games. 

The industrial athletic association of Oakland, Calif., works in close 
cooperatpn with the city recreation department. The motto of this 
organization is ‘‘sport for sport’s sake,” and an effort is made to have 
the largest possible number become active participants in the games, 
while encouragement of only a few star players who repeatedly 
represent their firms is not tolerated. Close cooperation between 
employers and employees is secured through the representation of 
both on the recreation committees. The employers’ dues range from 
$5 to $25, according to the number of employees in the plant, but 
no dues or fees are charged employees, all of whom are considered 
active members. 
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Championship tournaments are held at the end of the season for 
the various sports, and varied entertainments are given through- 
out the year, most of which are free. The big event of the year is the 
sports carnival held annually in March at the municipal auditorium. 
Usually ablout 3,000 people participate and there are about 10,000 
spectators. The recreation program includes noon-hour activities at 
the plants, such as volley ball, baseball, tennis, quoits, etc., an attempt 
being made to get a large number of participants, and for rainy 
days there are suitable indoor group games, music, and dancing, 
Then there are late afternoon sports and also an evening prograin of 
games, dancing, dramatics, and orchestral and choral practice while 
there are also classes in English, economics, etc. On Sundays and 
holidays there are hikes, picnics, and week-end trips. There are about 
10,000 active participants in the different activities. In developing 
this industrial recreation program three fundamental purposes were 
kept in mind: First, democracy; second, plant spirit and good fellow- 
ship; and third, wholesome recreation; and the aim has been to 
develop leaders from within the ranks who could carry on the work. 
In introducing sports during the noon hour the recreation director 
says that volley ball has proved to be an excellent opening wedge, 
as itis exciting, snappy, can engage a large number of players, and can 
be played almost anywhere. Letters sent to a selected number of 
employees and employers who had actively participated in the sports 
program or had assisted in developing it, asking for. their personal 
reactions to it, brought unanimous indorsement as to the physical 
benefits, the promotion of a spirit of good fellowship, and the develup- 
ment of improved plant morale. ‘ 

The experience of these cities is cited as typical of the attempts 
being made in many cities and towns to meet the need for organized 
play among factory and office employees. With the increasing s)- 
cialization in manufacturing processes and the consequent monotony 
and dulling of interest on the part of the workers it is imperative 
that a systematic effort be made to furnish an incentive to such work- 
ers, and nothing, it seems, can better meet this need for self-expression 
than the friendly rivalry and interest furnished by competitive 
sports and games. 





<> 


Comparison of Employment and Productivity in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1919 to 1925 


EASURED by employment, the year 1919 was a very active 

M one in manufacturing, and the activity was even greater in 

the first half of 1920. Later in 1920 a depression started 

that did not reach its lowest point until the early part of 1921. The 

slump was rapid; the recovery was slow, and employment has not 
yet reached the level of 1919. 

Census figures are available as to the number of wage earners 
employed in manufacturing establishments in the United States in 
1919, 1921, 1923, and 1925, and also as to the estimated population 
of the United States midyear of the same years. These primary 
figures have been used in the compilation of the index numbers given 
below. There are also available index numbers of the quantity of 
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voods produced from year to year, compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and these Federal Reserve Board figures have been recast, 
making 1919 the base year. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OF POP- 
“ULATION, OF WAGE EARNERS PER 1,000 POPULATION, AND OF QUANTITY OF 
MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODUCED 























| 2 | 
, , | Quantity 
i on learnengper| Quantity | manufac 
Year maenaiinn- Population 1.000 ~~ | tured per 
ZY, sloti ture wage 
as ] 
tures population | earner 
| | 
——_——a = 
ye se 2 Ee ES | ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 
Te, RR ie 2 SE, Sk RS Le? ee eee 77. 2 103. 3 73.9 | 78. 6 101.8 
PE hee A ee: * A ne ee 97.5 106. 4 90. 7 120. 2 | 123.3 
RE RRS i CR ee 93. 3 109. 9 53. 9 125. 0 134.0 





The figures in the above table are striking. The number of wage 

earners in manufacturing industries was reduced nearly one-fourth 
between 1919 and 1921. There was a great increase from 1921 to 
1923 and a falling off again in 1925, but m not one of the three later 
years was the level of 1919 reached. 
- Between 1919 and 1925 the number of wage earners decreased 6.7 
per cent, yet population increased 9.9 per cent. Wage earners per 
1,000 population in 1925 were 16.1 per cent fewer than in 1919. 
However, while the number of wage earners decreased between 1919 
and 1925, there was an increase of 25 per cent in the quantity of 
goods produced. ‘The last column of the table is of great significance, 
as it shows a continued increase in productivity per wage earner. 
The increase was not large between 1919 and 1921, but in 1923 each 
wage earner in manufacturing produced 23.3 per cent more goods 
than in 1919, and in 1925, 34 per cent more goods. 

The index numbers as to wage earners are computed from census 
reports which are complete and comparable. The census method of 
estimating population is considered exact, hence the number of wage 
earners per 1,000 of population must be close to correct. There are 
many industries not included in the index of manufacturing produc- 
tion, but the industries included are so broad in scope that there is 
no reason to question the representative character of the figures, the 
industries included being iron and steel, textiles, food products, paper 
and printing, lumber, automobiles, leather and shoes, cement, brick, 
glass, nonferrous metals, petroleum refining, rubber tires, and tobacco. 

[t must not be inferred that the different industries changed the 
number of wage earners in the same degree throughout the years. 
The following table shows what took place in several important indus- 
tries in this particular between 1919 and 1925. For a few of the 
individual industries in the table the Census Bureau has not yet 
published the number of wage earners, although the grand total of 
all industries has been published. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE EARNERS IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, anp 




















BL 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES bai 
| ; 
Industry 1919 | 1921 1923 | 1995 
| 
OF kh cbach droga lbabebehdéstnwbiitites-biaeidedsbhtinvndin | 100. 0 77.2 7.5 %3.3 
EEE Eee ee ae ae Meee Pate ae | 100.0 44.9 88. 1 70.1 
Boots and shoes (including cut stock and findings) -_...............--.- | 100.0 85.5 | 104.6 97.4 
Bread and other bakery products... -.-.........-...------------------- ; 100.0} 104.9] 114.8 113.3 
Car and general construction and repairs (steam and electric railroads)-_| 100.0 81.1 101. 5 88. 8 
Clay products (brick and tile, pottery, terra-cotta and fire-clay ee | SS 
i ie RAE ee Nii i a le el tk oe 100. 0 92.7} 133.1 139.9 Sales 
Clothing, men’s (not including contract shops) ........................- | 100.0 97.7 | 113.7 102.9 ~ 
SR SR as a PRT ee RRS eer eee Lee re 100. 0 87.5 80. 4 aks ! 
SEIS shat Gal iF EIT. CES EE EME, ES | 100.0 95.6 | 109.4 103.3 1 
Electrical machinery, appliances and supplies----...............-__..-- | 100.0 75.9} 110.6 |... 
RE ES ae ae eee | 100.0 64.8 89. 5 7 
Candied brie xcemenhihd-dliltennigigsso ddd Midi n jyainoudtin hn nin. thcaiedpsetanctibinineian 100. 0 88.7} 119.9 129.4 
SRR CAS PER LL RR a a RS Te Pe TIS a 100. 0 70. 6 94. 6 89.5 Mise 
ES ESOT FC RES OE To aS SS ae See: 100. 0 93.8 | 112.6 108.9 wa 
ee ge RS RE ae a 2) RS ER 100. 0 75.7 | 103.1 98. f Rent 
Motor vehicles, including bodies and parts (not including motor cycles)_| 100.0 62. 0 118. 0 132 Ligh 
I nile ao. io, ns Sk cement ene nedn eb eanmten eainiendamarn ead 100. 0 92.6} 106.1 108 Insu 
RRS SOE UTR SS SS ee SE PER RES LE SRS a 100. 0 89.7 118. 5 128, Inte 
EF ET IE TON Fre ee ane ee Ie 100. 0 93.9} 100.9) 102: Offic 
lh alte Ie EE nla RB OR Sg Res RE ist Ne Ait 100. 0 95. 7 98. 8 104. Frei 
bere Gad Maes PACKINGS bs i. 2b sos Ss nk sk dkie ek 100. 0 72.7 82.5 74.9 Rep 
I ee etttdiconsabite 100. 0 62.8; 103.5 QR, Dep 
Tobacco manufactures (cigars, cigarettes, smoking, chewing, snuff, etc.) _ 100. 0 95.5 93. 2 84. Loss 
RE rea oe Uk ora a a ee ' 100.0 97.3} 116.6 99, Mis 








Operating Expenses of Cooperative Societies 
A S PART of the general cooperative study ' made by the Bureau 





of Labor Statistics in 1926, each society was requested to send 
in to the bureau a copy of its financial statement, including 
operating expenses for the year. This request was complied with by 
204 societies, but only 79 supplied detailed information as to expense 
of operation. It is recognized that 69 societies form too small a 
number to furnish exact evidence as to the operating efficiency of 
cooperative stores in general. The figures do, however, show a 
general trend and are therefore presented for what they are worth. 
Some difficulty was encountered in trying to separate the items 
of expense as, for instance, some stores would combine two items, 
whereas each of these items would be found, in other statements, in 
still other combinations. As far as possible, however, the clas 3si- 
fication of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research was used. 
Table 1 shows for each of the types of consumers’ societies re- 
porting, the average expenditure (calculated on the basis of net sales) 
for each item and for all expenses in 1925. 





1 The full report is contained in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 437. 
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TARLE 1.-AVERAGE OPERATING EXPENSES OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN 1925 











































































































































Per cent of net sales expended for each item by— 
| Item ry | Milk. 
3 General | Grocery | veo A Coal | noi distribu. 
¥ stores same. |} yards | . tion 
) | stores | stores * |. ociaties 1 
ti eee =e | | 
9 Sales expense: | 
9 ith ne nenadagredescceban . 76 8. 92 11. 84 11. 98 | 13. 33 17. 39 
3 | IE A RIE Bi . 25 13 .16 . 44 kg Se Rae . 
3 pO ee ae 27 . 58 . 3 ae >) ete 
OS ESET EARS Sl B. 8. 02 9.18| 12.23 12.42| 13.57] 17.39 
) ee —_—— ‘ — 4 > — eee eae eae iO 
5; Miscellaneous delivery expense (except 
2 WOME). cdo ncewonpagucdqoee eg egepecc aten . 51 om . 91 SEP hicncididiene 3. 28 
8 f atl an banning de econeansetns . 92 . 62 1. 29 .19 2. 10 1.19 
3 Light, heat, and power.................... . 46 . 76 . 49 . 10 ry} NAT tepetane 
9 Insurance and taxes.........-....-...-..-- 1. 08 74 . 66 1.2 1,99 . 53 
) Interest on capital and borrowed money --- 1. 02 Ba . 53 . 99 3. 59 -47 
9 PIII CS Bic n ce dinnbeennscnnece-d 15 . 06 . 03 . 06 UE Veicacania ‘ 
5 Freight, drayage, and express. --....-..--. 2. 32 of 6e teeewesess< “oe fl Le 
2.) Repairs en ee ee eS . 36 ° 12 e 91 BEeeedodcadlssdGeocsund 
3.8 Depreciation of equipment.............--.. . 64 . 46 4.07 . 46 «ot | 3. 96 
i] Loss from bad accounts --.-...........--.. 39 oat Bp Ati ale, ee i pita ene 
1.1 [BR Miscellaneous expenses. --. 2222222222... 87 1.07 1, 12 87) = .59) «6.07 
Tr | Ska ORES E PP ot eee 19 13. 82 | 14. 23 17. 48 | 19. 29 | 21. 25 | 31. 80 
Per cent of net sales expended for each item by— 
Lu ae | ape | 
] } i 
1d items Gasoline | Resteu- Water- | 1 ight 
¥ filling | Bakeries | “So nts supply | nosiet 
: stations | societies ! | societies! 
‘J oe eS | -| calli | 
c Sales expense: | 
a yee 9. 62 | 22. 24 | 27. 14 8.90 | 11.96 
r Advertising...-...-..--.--..-.---.--- 9. 32 | 27 | OL 2 psd DS ee 
‘ EE cee listcuastbabie . 84 oth lncegpsdenuces Lqcepnnb nebo 
Ky sh iis sess sib dpieasietnds | 9.78| 22.98 | 23.60|°  890| 11.96 
ih, = = —— Bl 
nan Miscellaneous delivery expense (except | | | 
MS RE SS A ee as Neen eee ee 6 FD Bite wicinepintin ct cnceeginnleny -csscnaes 
S, EES Pe ae en eae ee .16 . 82 Se 7 OL ee 
. Light, heat, and power......-...........- - 40 | 1.78 2 TR ee Dilla nctiniin ow 
In Insurance and taxes.............5........- 3. 45 1. 67 . 33 3 a ae 
3 Interest on capital and borrowed money... 81 . 42 OP Ri iuede sce 7. 22 
- i on ic mwemine . 40 . 07 . 90 . 14 1. 27 
Freight, drayage, and express. _..........- 7.18 sl Re tuines dateoaudidetnethiihiiwires. et ee 
J ERS: FE eee . 39 coe gg eh ET eR Sees 
ts Depreciation of equipment_............._- . 85 2. 89 ‘Sf OMS te ee TEREST. 
a) Loss from bad accounts. .....-.......-.... OF oncn oss. cdulne-bney a be -- SESH Cases 
Miscellaneous expenses. -............-.-..- . 80 1.85 | 2. 50 9. 33 | 28. 82 
m ee ee pe TE Set 23, 31 | 33. 45 | 36, 88 | 27.71 | 49, 26 








! 1 society only. 
? Includes also the dry goods department of 1 society doing a general business. 


All types of store societies had expenses averaging higher than in 
1920. For that year operating expenses averaged only 11.9, and 
the common expense was only 10.3. In order to determine whether 
these expenses were characteristic simply of the societies which 
happened to report for 1925 or whether the general level of expenses 
of cooperative stores has risen, the expense accounts of 11 societies 
which supplied information as to expenses in both years were ana- 
lyzed, with the results shown in Table 2. : 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF OPERATING EXPENSES FOR 1920 AND 1925, FOR ELEVRy 
SOCIETIES a 






































Per cent of total expended for— _ 
Operating expenses/_§. a. 
(in per cent of sales) 
Society Labor Other iterns 
1920 1925 1920 1925 1920 

General stores: Lal 
Se RR acai gee Nt Re. er. 12. 01 16. 82 53. 3 63. 0 46. 7 | 37.9 Tol 
OS le Fe Red AeA) Li. Ue ae D 11. 39 8. 48 48. 3 71.9 51.7 28 | AV 
Ns lhe IR, Le wichelnens Fale ope thy. 11. 82 15. 59 63. 2 51.5 36. 8 48 5 art. 

ee eee 9.58 j« 11.30 58. 5 54. 2 41.5 45.8 

ee er ee ee 9. 33 15. 42 63. 4 43.3 36. 6 | 56.7 

TS oes t. eeee  ee 6. 69 13. 91 76. 1 52. 4 23. 9 | 474 

OSS ATT. OR 17. 23 13. 84 52.8 50.4 7.2 | 49.4 
Oe re hg A TE Sel ES Fe 10. 59 18. 64 67.0 69. 7 33. 0 | 30,3 CO 

Groceries and meats: | 

ts. +. eee ee asics a. 12, 44 12, 28 59. 5 56.7 40.5} 433 a 

aA, alee Ta IE oe 25. 28 27. 83 98. 5 52.8 1.5 | 47] 
tt aE Ce TR ns ap Rees, + 15. 53 19. 29 66. 3 62.1 33. 7 37.9 di 

| 

in 


Of the 11 societies included in the table, only 3 show a reduction in 
expenses in 1925 as compared with 1920. In all the others, overhead 
expense has risen, on an average, 47 per cent. In one instance 
expenses have more than doubled. 

In all the cases in which expenses have been cut, sales have increased, 
An increased volume of sales was also shown in 1925 by three sociecties 
whose operating expenses had risen, while for the remaining five, sales 
fell off as compared with 1920. 

The second part of the table shows that whatever may have been 
the cause of the increased expense, it can not be ascribed to labor 
costs, for in all but two of the societies whose cost of doing business 
increased, the labor costs in 1925 formed a smaller proportion of the 
total operating cost than in 1920. 


The following table shows the operating expenses in 1925 of 
cooperative societies selling groceries and groceries and meats which 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as compared with expenses 
of private stores selling the same commodities as reported for 1924 
by the Harvard University Bureau of Business Research. ! 


_ The statement below shows operating expenses for societies accord- f 
ing to amount of sales during 1925: " 
Societies with sales of — Labor expense Total expense : 
I COGS. bait latnnd wes uhie sone 10. 70 27. 00 ) 

$25,000 and under $50,000_________-___- 11. 72 18. 79 t 

$50,000 and under $75,000_________-___- 7. 64 13. 46 ( 

$75,000 and under $100,000_____.______- 7. 96 14. 63 | 

$100,000 and under $200,000__.________- 8. 64 15. 03 

$200,000 and ove?.o66o0 4. ctu 12. 50 19. 82 





1 Harvard University. Bureau of Business Research. Bulletin No. 52: Operating Wigeders in Retail 
Grocery Stores in 1924. Cambridge, 1925. 
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TasLE 3.—COMPARISON OF LABOR AND TOTAL OPERATING COSTS(IN PER CENT 


OF NET SALES) AND RATE OF STOCK TURN IN COOPERATIVE AND PRIVATE 
sTORES 



































Cooperative stores Private stores 
m 
Ite Per cent Per cent 
<a 1920 1925 of 1919 1924 of 

increase increase 
Se RR ES Ce, ae Pere 7.4 10. 2 37.8 5.9 10.9 $4.7 
p Total Operaeeee COOL... on a ab on se 11.9 15.3 28. 6 14. 6 18.0 23.3 
Average rate of stock turn__...........-.-- | ‘euats to BS Tissl Lik. ars BOO 1ai...cL.=.'- 

i J Tt ty Te 4 | | 








It is seen that as regards both labor and total operating costs, the 
cooperative stores have an advantage over the private stores. The 
latter, however, turn their stock more rapidly. 

The total operating expenses of private stores show an increase 
during the six-year period, though not so pronounced a one as occurred 
in the cooperative stores. Labor costs in both types of stores are 
now practically the same, these costs having increased in the private 
stores nearly 85 per cent during the period under review. In the 
private stores, however, the labor cost forms a smaller percentage of 
total operating cost than in the cooperative stores. 





The Work of the International Labor Organization ' 


By Lerrer MaGnusson, Washington Correspondent, International Labor Office 


egg HE charter or constitution of the International Labor Organiza- 
fs tion was drafted by the Commission on International Labor 
Legislation in January, 1919. This commission was one of the 
first set up by the peace conference which terminated the World War. 
The head of the commission was the late Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. The other American repre- 
sentatives on that commission were Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, who was succeeded by H. M. Robinson, banker, 
of Los Angeles, and still later by James T. Shotwell, of Columbia 
University. Other members of the commission included Hon. G. N. 
sarnes, Minister of Labor of Great Britain, and Sir Malcolm Dele- 
vingne, M. Colliard, Minister of Labor of France, and M. Loucheur, 
Minister of Reconstruction, later superseded by Léon Jouhaux, 
general secretary of the French Federation of Labor; Emile Vander- 
velde, Belgian Minister of Justice and State, and Prof. E. Mahaim, 
_Liége University, and Edouard Benes, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Czechoslovakia. The work of these men was incorporated as Part 
XIII in the treaty of peace with Germany, and in corresponding 


of 
ich 
ges 


24 


etail 





‘See for the early antecedents of the movement and of the creation of the organization, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statisties Bul. No. 268: Historie survey of international action affecting labor, W ashington, 1920; 
Bul. No, 254: International labor legislation and the society of nations, by Stephan Bauer, Washington, 
1919; Labor Review, August, 1919, pp. 27-39: “ Labor provisions in the peace treaty,” by James T. Shotwell; 
January, 1920, pp. 1-26 (first session); the sessions of subsequent years are covered in issues of the Labor 
Review as follows: October, 1920, pp: 209-211; January, 1922, pp. 51-56; January, 1923, pp. 192-195; 
ae 1924, pp. 202-207; September, 1924, pp. 177-183; August, 1925, pp. 184-188; September, 1926, 

. 27, 2B. 
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treaties of peace subsequently arranged between Austria, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary. 


The labor section of the peace treaty revolves around the following 
conceptions stated in the preamble to the charter: 


The failure of any nation to adopt humane standards of labor is an obstacie 


in the way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions in their ow, 
countries. 


The purpose of the organization is to advance and harmonize labor 
legislation in order that countries with unduly low standards of life 
and labor may not jeopardize the higher standards of life in other 
nations. ‘The charter of the organization then declares: 


Conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship and privation to 
large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperiled; and an improvement of those conditions is urgently 
required. : 


This declaration is accompanied by a statement of nine labor 


principles which lie at the base of the operation of the organization, 
as follows: 


1. The guiding principle that labor should not be regarded merely as a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 


2. The right of association for all lawful purposes by the employed as we'll as 
by the employers. 

3. The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasona' Je 
standard of life as this is understoed in their time and country. 

4. The adoption of an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week as the standard to be aimed 
at where it has not already been attained. 


5. The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 24 hours, which should include 
Sunday wherever practicable. 


6. The abolition of child labor and the imposition of such limitations on i) 


labor of young persons as shall permit the continuation of their education and 
assure their proper physical development. . 


7. The principle that men and women should receive equal remuneration for 
work of equal value. 


8. The standard set by law in each country with respect to the conditions of 


labor should have due regard to the equitable economic treatment of all workers 
lawfully resident therein. 


9. Each State should make provision for a system of inspection in which 
women should take part, in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed. 


Machinery of the International Labor Organization 
EMBERS HIP —According to the treaty “the original members 


of the League of Nations shall be the original members of this 
organization, and hereafter membership of the League of Nations 


shall carry with it membership of the said organization.’”’ However, | 


a special annex to Part XIII of the peace treaty was added whereby 


the supreme council which was then enforcing the terms of the treaty ' 


advised the admission of Germany and Austria as full members of tlie 
organization. The International Labor Conference at Washington in 
1919 admitted both these countries, as well as Finland to temporary 
limited membership, prior to their becoming members of the league. 
The membership now consists of 55 nations, among the nonmembers 
being the United States, Russia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, and 
Mexico. Spain and Brazil, though having announced their with- 
drawal from the league in 1926, have affirmed their membership 10 
the organization, just as Argentina has continued a member, though 
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having earlier given notice of her withdrawal from the league. The 
population of member countries is in round numbers 1,490,000,000, 
and that of nonmembers 315,000,000. 

Constituent organs.—The Permanent Labor Organization consists 
of a general conference, representative of the members, and an 
International Labor Office, controlled by a directorate termed the 
coverning body. The organization is financed by contributions 
from the member States appropriated by the assembly of the League 
of Nations. The budget does not cover traveling and subsistence 
expenses of delegates to the annual conference. The expenditures of 
the organization for the years 1921 to 1926, have been as follows: 
1921, $1,228,000; 1922, $1.375,000; 1923, $1,408,000; 1924, $1,285,000; 
1925, $1,362,000; 1926, $1,351,000. 

The general conference——The annual conference is the legislative 
or policy-making branch of the organization. It controls the cre- 
dentials of its own members. It consists of four delegates from each 
country, two representing Government, and two others representing 
respectively, the employer and the workpeople of each of the mem- 
bers. The two nongovernmental delegates are selected by each mem- 
ber State ‘‘in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such 
organizations exist, which are, most representative of employers and 
workpeoples, as the case may be, in their respective countries.”’ 
Each delegate may be accompanied by advisers, limited to two for 
each item on the agenda. When questions affecting women are 
being considered, ‘‘one at least of the advisers should be a woman’”’; 
there is no statement in the constitution to prevent the appointment 
of women as delegates and they have been so appointed in several 
instances. 

The president of the conference is usually a person of outside 
Bint standing.” Voting in the conference is by individuals, and 
two-thirds majority validates its acts, except in matters of procedure 
where a mere majority only is required. 

The formal acts of the conference take the form either of draft 
conventions or of recommendations. The convention is a draft 
bill very much in the form of any labor bill or law which goes before 
the ordinary legislature. The recommendation is in the nature of a 
general suggestion to member governments for incorporation in their 
system of labor legislation. A draft convention is made effective by 
ratification, and by subsequent legislation of a member State accept- 
ing 1t. 

he labor organization has assembled nine sessions of the con- 
ference; that is, annually since 1919, with two sessions in 1926. 
The tenth session opens May 25,1927. The place, date, and agenda 
of the sessions are as follows: 


, 
ie 





? The president of the first session, Washington, 1919, was the former Secretary of Labor, Hon. William 
B. Wilson; Baron Mayor des Planches, of Italy, was president of the second session, 1920; Viscount Bura- 
ham, of Great Britain, of the third, fourth, and ninth sessions; Dr. Mineicheiro Adatchi, of Japan, Japanese 
ambassador to France, of the fifth session, 1923; Hon. Hjalmar Branting, Premier of Sweden, of the sixth 
Session, 1924; Dr. Edouard BeneS, Premier of Czechoslovakia, of the seventh session, 1925; Mgr. Noiens, of 
The Netherlands, of the eighth session, 1926. 
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PLACE, DATE, AND AGENDA OF ANNUAL SESSIONS OF GENERAL CONFERENCR 








— 
— 





Session Place and date Agenda 
a 

Fit. 634554. Washington, Oct. 29-Nov. 29, 1919_-| 8-hour day; 48-hour week; employment exchanyes anq 
unemployment insurance; employment of w omen 
at night and in unhealthy processes; maternity 
care; employment of children at night and in yp. 
healthy processes; minimum age; extension of 
Bern convention (white phosphorus), 1906, 

Second._...-.- Genoa, June 15-July 10, 1920...----- Employment of seamen: Minimum age; unem ploy. 
ment indemnity; seamen’s exchanges. 

,:  Sepeecee Geneva, Oct. 25-Nov. 19, 1921___.--.- Workers in agriculture: Minimum age; rights of asso. 
ciation; accident compensation; weekly rest jn 
industry. Seamen: Minimum age of trimmers ang 
stokers; medical examination of young persons 


Fourth._.._- Geneva, Oct. 18-Nov. 3, 1922......_. Consideration amendment of constitution of goverp. 
ing body, and reducing frequency of sessions; pj. 
form statistics of migration. 
Pees 3 5 Geneva, Oct. 22-Oct. 29, 1923._.....- General principles for organization of factory jp. 
spection. 
eae Geneva, June 16-July 5, 1924__.....- Development of facilities for utilization of workerg’ 
leisure; reciprocity of treatment under work men’s 
compensation laws; weekly suspension in glass 
furnaces; night work in bakeries. 
Seventh___.- Geneva, May 19-June 10, 1925....... Workmen’s compensation: Accident and diseases: 
equality of treatment foreign workers; night work 
in bakeries. 
Fighth....-- Geneva, May 26-June 5, 1926_...---- Inspection of emigrants on board ship. 
es Geneva, June 7-24, 1926__...........] Seamen’s articles of agreement; repatriation of seq 
i men, 
Tenth_...... Geneva, May 25 1927_........-....- Freedom of association; health insurance; regulation 
of home work. 











ey 


The agenda of the twelfth and thirteenth sessions of 1928 and 
1929 have been tentatively fixed, subject to modification by the 
conference itself. Reserved for final choice on the agenda for 1928 
are these items: Prevention of industrial accidents, unemployment 
insurance, regulation of native labor. The 1929 session will be a 
special seamen’s conference, the topics for discussion including 
hours of work at sea, care in case of sickness or injury on board, 
welfare in ports. 

International Labor Office—This is the permanent administrative 
research agency of the organization. It comprises at present a 
permanent staff recruited under an international civil service basis 
and numbering over 350 employees coming from over 30 different 
nations.* The immediate responsibility for the conduct of office 
administration is in the permanent resident director. General 
guidance and policies are in the hands of a directorate, called the 
governing body. This is organized on the same principles of group 
representation as the annual conference. There are altogether 24 
members on this body, 12 of them Government representatives, of 
whom 8 are chosen from among the eight States of chief industrial 
importance.* There are six employers’ and six workers’ representatives. 
The governing body, with suggestions from the conference, arranges 
the agenda of the annual meetings. The office makes oy 
drafts of the recommendations with which the conference line to deal, 
does the necessary preliminary research preparatory for the con- 
ference, and examines and coordinates various Government reports 





® The ci vil-service rules for the staff provide for permanent tenure, not barringin any case incompetence, 
supervening disability, and attainment of60 years of age. Thestaff regulations provide for healthinsurance, 
accident compensation, and old-age ons, partly on a contributory basis. The staff enjoys such privi- 
leges as 36 days’ annual leave, periodic trips to the home country, the frequ of which is determined by 
distance: The staff has the commonly recognized diplomatic privileges. Equality of opportunity to 
nen and women is assured in appointments to the staff. 

‘ Belgium, Canada; France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, and Japan. 
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regarding the application of draft conventions, ratified and applied 
in the legislation of the respective member States. 

A primary function of the International Labor Office is “the 
collection and distribution of information on all subjects relating to 
the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and 
labor.’ The office is required to edit and publish, among other 
things, in French and English, and in any other languages which may 
be thought desirable, ‘‘a periodical paper dealing with problems of 
industry and employment of international interest.” 


Obligations of Member States 


HE obligations of member States in regard to a recommendation 
or draft convention are expressly defined. Each member— 
undertakes that it will, within the period of one year at most from the closing 
of the session of the conference, or if it is impossible owing to exceptional cireum- 
stances to do so within the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than 18 months from the closing of the session of 
the conference, bring the recommendation or draft convention before the author- 
ity or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the enactment 

of legislation or other action. 

As to a recommendation, each member is required to inform the 
secretary-general of the League of Nations of the action taken. As 
respects a draft convention it must communicate formal ratifications, 
if and when taken, to the secretary-general, and it must make such 
ratification effective by appropriate legislation. Such draft con- 
ventions become effective only in those States which ratify them. 
If a recommendation is followed by no legislative action, or if the 
draft convention is not duly ratified, or if the draft convention fails 
to attain the consent of the authority ‘“‘within whose competence the 
matter lies,’ no further obligation rests upon the member. 

The device of the recommendation was specially created to meet 
the situation of Federal States. Federal States are permitted to 
treat a draft convention as a mere recommendation or suggestion 
for action. This is said to have been necessary because such Federal 
States as Australia and Canada, for example, can not ratify labor 
treaties, such matters being within the competence of the constituent 
States or Commonwealths. 

The obligation of certain members is modified by the fact that 
special relaxation of the standards laid down in a draft convention 
may be made in behalf of countries where ‘‘climatic conditions, the 
imperfect development of industrial organization, or other special 
circumstances, make the industrial conditions substantially different.” 
A further—most important—interpretation of the obligations of 
member States, is the qualification that— 
in no case shall any member be asked or required, as a result of the adoption 


of any recommendation or draft convention by the conference, to lessen the 
protection afforded by its existing legislation to the workers concerned. 


An added obligation rests upon membership of the organization, 
whereby each member State “agrees to make an annual report to 
the International Labor Office on the measures which it has taken to 
give effect to the provisions of conventions to which it is a party.” 
Under this obligation each year the reports of the Governments are 
summarized and laid before the conference by the director of the 
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International Labor Office. I is on the basis, of these reports tho 
any Government may make complaint of default on the part 
another ratifying Government. Any industrial association of employ. 
ers or workers may lay its complaint before the conference or govern. 
ing body, and the defaulting Government may be invited to mak 
such statements on the subject as it thinks fit. 

Machinery is provided for following up a complaint, although x 
use has ever been made of the procedure. A special commission o} 
inquiry may be set up. The commission is constituted from a pang 
established in each country. Each panel consists of three persons of 
industrial experience—one representative of employers, one of the 
workers, and one person of independent standing. Their qualific. 
tions are subject to the scrutiny and acceptance of the governing body. 
The commission of inquiry is nominated by the secretary-general of 
the League of Nations from this panel, but none aot be from 4 
panel of a member State directly concerned in the complaint. The 
commission of inquiry investigates, reports, and recommends, 
The country may refer its case to the Permanent Court of Inter. 
national Justice, whose decision is final, although the court may 
“affirm, vary, or reverse” the findings of the commission. The 
court then indicates the measures of an ‘economic character which 
it considers to be appropriate and which other governments would 
be justified in adopting against a defaulting government.” In 
case of failure of the member to carry out, im a specified time, the 
recommendations of the commission or decision of the court, any 
other member may take against that member the measures of an 
economic character indicated in the report of the commission or in 
the decision of the court. 

A member State engages to apply conventions to its colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


Method of Amendment and Interpretation 


- | ‘HE amending clause of the constitution of the organization is a 
follows: 


Amendments to this part of the present treaty which are adopted by the 
conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present 
shall take effect when ratified by the States whose representatives compose the 
council of the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the members. 


It should be observed that unanimity is not required for amen¢- 
ment, although the three-fourths majority is circumscribed by the 
fact that it must include the States represented on the council of the 
League of Nations. At the present time an amendment to the 
charter is before the member States. This aims to increase the men- 
bership of the governing body from 24 to 32 members. At this 
writing (April, 1927) 34 States have ratified the amendment, while 
42 ratifications are necessary to give it effect. 

All questions having reference to interpretation of the terms of 
the treaty, or of draft conventions ratified, are referable to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice for decision. In two 
instances use has been made of this clause by the International 
Labor Organization. In 1921 a decision was had her the Permanent 


Court affirming the competence of the Labor Organization to deal 
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with questions of agricultural labor. It had been sought, chiefly 
by the peasant and farmers’ organization, to confine its activities 
to industrial and manufacturing interests. A second decision from 
the Permanent Court in 1926 affirmed the competence of the office 
to draft regulations which, incidental to their main purpose, regulated 
the activities of employers themselves. The decision arose in con- 
nection with night work in bakeries and declared that one-man 
home bakeries must conform to any legislation limiting night work 
of employees in the baking industry. 


Present Status of Ratification 


HE nine sessions of the conference have resulted in the drawing 
up of 24 draft conventions and 27 recommendations. Six draft 
conventions deal with child labor; four with unemployment and 
placement of workers; four with various aspects of compensation 
for industrial accidents and disease; four with hours of labor, includ- 
ing more particularly the 8-hour day in industry; two with matters 
of industrial hygiene; one on freedom of association; one on inspection 
of emigrants on board ship; two relative to, seamen—articles of 
agreement and repatriation of seamen. (Seamen also figure in two 
of the child labor draft conventions—one fixing the minimum age 
of trimmers and stokers, and the other providing for medical examina- 
tion of young persons for employment at sea.) 

By March 31, 1927, there Sol been registered :vith the secretariat 
of the League of Nations, as required in the constitution of the 
organization, 217 ratifications of draft conventions. Another form 
of ratification, known as conditional or with delayed application, 
has been registered in 4 instances, bringing the total to 221. To 
this number may be added the 38 draft conventions which have been 
approved by competent national esuthorities but for which the 
formal process of registration at the secretariat of the League of 
Nations has not been consummated. In 158 instances ratification 
has been recommended by competent authorities in the various 
member States. A table of ratifications follows: 


NUMBER OF RATIFICATIONS OF Reha AS OF SPECIFIED DATES, 
1921 1927 


a 











| Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Sep- | Octo- March, 
Action taken | ber, ber, ber, ber, |tember,| ber, 1927 
1921 1922 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 ’ 





























38 51 86; 141} 182| 212 221 
RGR # he RR IE DP: 11 14 23 24 30 27 38 
SSA TR ES 65 85 127 122 116 154 158 

Riel isi 2k scieluiaciied | m4} 150) 236} 27] 328 | 393 417 
; ; j 
Inspection Reports 


As the body of labor standards has grown by the action of succes- 

sive conferences, the problems of enforcement and follow-up 
have obviously become increasingly important. In 1923 the first 
step was taken toward perfecting the annual reports of the govern- 
ments respecting the application of ratified draft conventions. A 
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recommendation from the conference outlined the nature of the 
functions and powers of factory inspectors, recommended a method 
of organization of the inspection services and formulated the more 
important items which should be covered in an inspection re port, 
The minimum requirement covered such points as the protection 
of workers while engaged in factory work, the nature of the functions 
and powers of factory inspectors, health ‘and safety, organization of 
factory inspectorates, qualifications and training of inspectors, 
standard and methods of inspection, conferences between inspectors, 
employers’ and workers’ representatives, inspectors’ reports on their 
work and its results. The governing body recently added to the 
follow-up work by appointing a special committee of the governing 
body to examine and criticize the annual reports of the governments 
as transmitted to the International Labor Office. 


Research Work 


HE research work of the International Labor Office is of two 
kinds: 1. Research requested immediately by the confernce 
in connection with its drafting of labor standards; 2. Research of 
a general character published in series, more particularly in its Inter- 
national Labor Review, Studies and Reports, and Legislative Serics, 
The annual proceedings of the conference are also published by the 
International Labor Office, as well as the various questionnaires and 
official replies of governments which are secured in connection with 
the agenda of each conference. 

Without attempting to reproduce the catalogue of the office 
publications, it may be possible to indicate in a general way the 
contents of the different series as well as some of the more important 
monographs issuing from the office. 

The International Labor Review (monthly) is its principal publi- 
cation and vehicle of short current studies. It treats of all phases of 
labor and of industry as far as labor is concerned. Many of its 
articles come from special contributors who sign their work. 
Here are carried the quarterly wage statistics, the monthly cost of 
living, unemployment, and migration data. Each issue carries 
several pages of bibliographical notes and summaries of important 
governmental, administrative, and inspection reports. 

The Industrial and Labor Information (weekly) contains brief 
notes on important current events.. It does not contain original 
articles. It carries more of what is in the nature of news, reports o/ 
conventions, activities of organizations in related lines of work, 
and, in short, all major happenings in the world of labor and industry 
of more or less permanent interest. 

The Official Bulletin, which appears irregularly, is not a research 
organ of the office, but contains the text of official documents, 
reports of meetings of the governing body, and of various international 
commissions connected with the office. 

The Legislative Series consists of reprints and translations (with 
the text) of laws, decrees, orders, and regulations affecting labor issued 
2 the different countries of the world, and appears in three languages— 

lish, French, and German. It is a continuation in a new form 
of the publication of the old International Labor Office at Basel. 
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The Legislative Series has been supplemented with another annual 
volume entitled “International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labor 
Law,” the first number of which was published in 1926 and contains 
a review of leading decisions in various countries during 1925. 
Inasmuch as labor “Ndehetactscin is still in its formative stages, and 
legal decisions, particularly regarding interpretation, are equally 
important as the actual legislation, this eneeill volume should become 
a most useful reference work. 

The Studies and Reports are the principal research monographs 
of the office. They are subdivided into series, dealing with (1) 
industrial relations, (2) economic conditions, (3) employment and 
unemployment, (4) wages and hours, (5) social insurance and work- 
men’s compensation, (6) industrial accidents and hygiene, (7) coopera- 
tion, (8) women and children, (9) education, (10) agriculture, 
(11) statistics, (12) the disabled, (13) safety, (14) housing and 
welfare, (15) education, (16) agriculture, (17) professional workers, 
(18) statistics, (19) migration. 

The Special Reports have treated such topics as ‘‘ Labor conditions 
in Soviet Russia’’; “The international seamen’s code”; ‘Labor and 
production in the Ruhr coal field from 1918 to 1920’; “Inquiry con- 
cerning application of eight-hour act in French mercantile marine’’; 
“Trade-union conditions in Hungary”’; ‘‘The eight-hour act and its 
application to agriculture in Czechoslovakia’; ‘‘Unemployment 
inquiry (remedies for unemployment)”; ‘“‘ Technical survey of agricul- 
tural questions’’; ‘Methods of compiling emigration and immigra- 
tion statistics’’; ‘‘Emigration and immigration, legislation and 
treaties’’; ‘‘ Bibliography of industrial and labor conditions in Soviet 
Russia’’; ‘Employment of disabled men”; ‘Factory inspection”’; 
and “The International Labor Organization and social insurance.” 

A voluminous work is the Inquiry into Production, containing 
6,624 pages, 1,227 statistical tables, and 758 graphic charts. 

Four annual editions of the International Labor Directory have 
been published by the office, the latest one in 1926. 

The Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene is being issued at regular 
intervals in the form of a monthly, Occupation and Health (bro- 
chures); also a quarterly Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, a 
bimonthly Industrial Safety Survey, a monthly Record of Migration, 
and recently there has been begun a Monthly Summary of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which is confined to brief accounts of 
the principal activities of the organization. 

At this writing the International Labor Office is engaged in pre- 
paring reports on conciliation and arbitration in various countries, 
holidays with pay, the rights of association, voluntary sickness insur- 
ance, questions of slavery and forced labor, conditions of labor in 
the coal-mining industries of the various countries, and labor condi- 
tions in the oriental countries. There will appear shortly a com- 
prehensive historical study bringing together migration and immi- 
gration data of various countries. 


Cooperation of Outside Agencies 


‘THE International Labor Office has built up a system of advisory 
committees, commissions, and conferences to assist it in its work 


| and to link that work with outside and semiprivate groups. There 
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are 10 such committees and commissions now -in existence, while 
irregularly there is held under the auspices of the office a conference 
of governmental labor statisticians, the latest one having been held jn 
October, 1926. Recently, the office collaborated with the Interng- 
tional Scientific Management Committee and the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Boston, to establish at Geneva the International Institute for 
Scientific Management. 

International Institute for Scientific Management.—This institute 
has for its purpose the study and promotion of principles of scientific 
management; it interests itself in problems of production and distri- 
bution, and the general conduct of business along scientific lines. 
It began active work in February under the direction of a council 
of management, composed of three members of the governing body 
of the office, two American representatives of the Twentieth Cent ury 
Fund (Edward A. Filene, of Boston, and Henry S. Dennison, of 
Framingham, Mass.), and the president of the international Com- 
mittee on Scientific Management. The Twentieth Century Fund 
pays most of the expenses, while the International Labor Office sup- 
plies by detail the staff of the institute. The council has given the 
active management over to an executive committee of four, two of 
whom are governing body members of the council. The permanent 
resident office manager, or director of the institute, is the present 
head of the employers’ section of the Labor Office. The deputy 
director is an American—Percy S. Brown, former president of the 
Taylor Society. The first effort of the institute was directed toward 
making some researches for the International Economic Conference. 

Conference ot labor statisticians.—The purpose of this conference is 
to harmonize world labor statistics. It has been attended by statisti- 
cians of the various Governments, who have made suggestions for 
improving and making more comparable labor statistics in the 
various countries. The first conference was held in Geneva, October, 
1923; a second in April, 1925; and the latest in October, 1926. 
Matters taken up for discussion have included such points as the 
classification of industries and occupations for the purpose of labor 
statistics; the statistics of wages and hours of labor; statistics of 
industrial accidents; index numbers of cost of living and of real 
wages; methods of compiling family budgets; unemployment statis- 
tics; statistics of strikes and lockouts and collective agreements. 
Among its suggestions in the field of cost of living is that one which 
proposes the making of a cost-of-living survey by the principal 
member States of the organization, this survey to cover the year 
1930 and to become the basis of cost-of-living figures from that year 
onward. The Labor Office is working on this project and hopes to 
bring about its realization. 

Advisory committees —The work of the other commissions can 
be only very hastily sketched. The joint maritime commission, rep- 
resenting equally shipowners and seamen, is an advisory body on 
questions affecting seamen. The mixed agricultural committee 
rests on a cooperative arrangement between the International 
Labor Office and the Agricultural Institute at Rome. It functions 
to prevent arry duplication of work which may arise in the field of 
agricultural labor between these two organizations. The permanent 
migration committee, appointed by the governing body from among 
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it; members, is assisted by a panel of experts in a large number of 
countries. It advises on questions of migration. The anthrax com- 
mittee is composed of experts who are studying the problem of 
anthrax prevention. The functions of the committee of experts on 
social insurance are indicated by its title. There are 22 experts on 
this committee, representing the principal industrial countries. 
Somewhat similar in character is the correspondence committee on 
industrial hygiene and saftey, which is a technical group and concerns 
itself with such problems as the incorporation of industrial diseases 
with industrial accidents; examination of the possibility of standardiz- 
ing color tests for railway men and seamen; anthrax infection; diag- 
nosis of silicosis. It advises on industrial diseases suggested for 
addition to lists of industrial poisons now in existence. It prepares 
monographs within the scope of its work. There is a technical 
committee on unemployment, another on cooperation, and a com- 
mittee of six members of the governing body which supervises in a 
general way the inquiry which the office is making into coal-mining 
conditions in the different countries, which was requested by the 
seventh conference in 1925. 

There are two recent committees requiring special mention: The 
committee appointed by.the governing body from among its mem- 
bers to consider members’ reports on application of draft conventions 
ratified and incorporated in legislation, which consists of 12 members. 
It is now dealing more particularly with the hours of work convention. 
The committee on forced or native labor is a committee of experts, 
men who have had experience in colonial administration, dealing with 
such problems as colonial slavery, forced labor, long-term contract 
labor. With the aid of the Labor Office, the committee is conducting 
an ingury into the entire question of forced labor, the regulation of 
native labor having been indicated as a subject of discussion before 
the eleventh session of the conference in 1928. 


Conclusion 

SUCH a skeletonized presentation of the International Labor Organ- 

ization as the above necessarily leaves out many interesting 
and less settled questions of method and procedure, problems of 
office administration, language difficulties, and internal conduct of 
of the conference as a “legislative”? body. There is the question of 
the selection of the representatives of the private associations of 
workers and employers. For example, almost every year there has 
been some difficulty in approving the credentials of certain labor 
and employer delegates, first from Japan, then in the case of India, 
and, in the iast four conferences, of the Italian workers’ delegates. 
This account does not include the more personal and humanitarian 
aspects of the work of the organization; neither is recorded progress in 
national labor legislation, which has paralleled the work of the 
organization. There is here no consideration of the economic theories 
underlying the organization, nor any statement of its significance 
for the future growth of international action. The organization has 
been described merely as a piece of international machinery for 
coordinating the social effort of the world—an apparatus which has 
been developed from the practical experiences of industrial 
civilization. 
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PROGRESS OF RATIFICATION OF DRAFT CONVENTIONS OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


CoNVENTIONS ADOPTED IN 1919 


Hours of labor.—The 8-hour day and 48-hour week are made applicable as 
minimum standards to all industrial occupations, including mining, transpor- 
tation, construction work; that is, commercial employments and agriculture are 
excluded. Limit may be extended in case of accident, urgent work, acts of 
Providence. Japan allowed 57 to 60 hours per week; India 60 hours. 

Registered: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Ru- 
mania (Austria, Italy, and Latvia with reservations or delayed application). 

Recommended: Argentina, Brazil, Denmark, Estonia, France, Germany, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Paraguay, Poland, Spain, Uruguay. 

Employment exchanges.— Provides for nationally coordinated system of public 
and private employment agencies with joint employers-workers’ advisory coni- 
mittee. 

Registered: Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, German, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 

Approved: Hungary, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Paraguay, Uruguay. 

Prohibition of employment of women before and after childbirth.—Provides for : 
6-weeks’ absence from work for. women before and after childbirth. 

Registered: Bulgaria, Chile, Greece, Latvia, Rymania, Spain. 

Approved: Hungary, Italy, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmar':, 
France, Germany, Lithuania, Netherlands, Paraguay, Poland, Uruguay. 

Prohibition of employment of women during the night.—Calls for an 11-hour 
period, including hours from 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

Registered: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Francv, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Netherlands, Rumania, 
South Africa, Switzerland. 

Approved: Hungary, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, Germany, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Paraguay, Spain, Uruguay. 

Minimum age for admission of children to industry.—Sets the minimum age for 
admission of children to industry at 14 years. Requires a birth certificate and 
the posting of notices. 

Registered: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, 
Great Britain, Greece, Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, 
Switzerland. 

Approved: Finland, Italy, Netherlands, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. 

Recommended: Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, France, Germany, Lithuania, Par. 
guay, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons in industry.—Sets 18 years as 3 
minimum age for young persons employed at night; with 16 years in emergenc) 
cases and in certain continuous processes. The term ‘‘night”’ signifies a period 
of 11 hours, including the interval between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

Registered: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Denmark, Estonia, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Netherlands, 
Poland, Rumania, Switzerland. 

Approved: Finland, Hungary, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Lith 
uania, Paraguay, Spain, Uruguay. 





CoNVENTIONS ADOPTED IN 1920 


Minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea.—Sets 14 years as 
minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea. Keeping of 
registers and showing of birth certificates required. 

Registered: Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Great 
Britain, Greece, Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Sweden. 

Approved: Hungary, Italy, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
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Recommended: Argentina, 
Uruguay. 

Unemployment indemnity for seamen in case of loss or foundering of ship.—Covers 
period of unemployment, at the same rate as the wages paid during actual 
employment, with a limit of two months. Same remedies for recovering such 
indemnities as for recovering arrears in wages. 

tegistered: Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Estonia, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Poland, Spain (Latvia with reservations or delayed application). 

Approved: Netherlands. 

Recommended: Argentina, Australia, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Lithuania, Uruguay. 

Employment exchanges for seamen.—Abolishes private agencies, organizes 
national systems by State itself or by joint control of shipowners and seamen; 
joint advisory committee. 

Registered: Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Greece, 
lialy; Japan, Latvia, Norway, Poland, Sweden. 

Approved: Netherlands. 

tecommended: Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, Lithuania, Spain, 
Uruguay. 


Australia, Chile, Cuba, Germany, Lithuania, 






































CONVENTIONS ADOPTED IN 1921 


Minimum age for admission of children to employment in agriculture.—Applica- 
tion of 14-year minimum-age standard to agriculture. 

tegistered: Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, Poland, Sweden. 

Approved: Latvia. 

Recommended: Argentina, Chile, Denmark, Germany, Spain, Uruguay. 

Right of association of agricultural workers.—Provides for equality of right of 
association with industrial workers. 

Registered: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Fin- 
land, Germany, Great Britain, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Sweden. 

Recommended: Argentina, Denmark, France, Spain, Uruguay. 

WVorkmen’s compensation in agriculture.—Provides for equality of agricultural 
workers With industrial workers. 

Registered: Bulgaria, Chile, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Great Britain, Irish 
Free State, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden. 

Approved: Hungary. 
ecommended: Argentina, France, Italy, Spain, Uruguay. 
rohibition of use of white lead in interior painting.—Prohibits use of white lead 
for interior painting, except where considered necessary for railway stations or 
industrial establishments after consultation with employers and workers. Ex- 
cludes males under 18 years of age and all women. Hygienic regulation of 
white lead for other uses, reporting cases. 

Registered: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, 
Greece, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden. 

Approved: Hungary, Italy, Netherlands. 

tecommended: Argentina, Cuba, Denmark, Germany, Uruguay. 

Weekly rest in indusiry.—Application to industry of weekly rest period of 
24 hours, preferably on Sunday. 

Registered: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
France, India, Italy, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Spain. 

Approved: Greece, Hungary, Netherlands, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, 

Recommended: Argentina, Denmark, Germany, Uruguay. 

Minimum age for admission to employment as trimmers and stokers.—The mini- 
mum age established is 18 years; for India and Japan itis 16 years. The keeping 
| ol registers is required. 

Registered: Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Great 
Britain, India, Italy, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden. 

Approved: Hungary, Netherlands, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Argentina, Chile, France, Germany, Uruguay. 

Compulsory medical examination of children and young persons employed at 
sea.—Provides for periodic examinations from age of admission (14) up to 18 
years of age. i 

Registered: Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Estonia, Finland, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden. 
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Approved: Hungary, Netherlands, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slove 
Recommended: Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, 
Uruguay. 


. Nes, 
Germany 
) 


CoNVENTIONS ADOPTED IN 1925 


Workmen’s compensation for accidents.—Provides for relief from fifth day afte, 
accident, surgical and medical aid, supply and renewal of artificial limbs 9), 
appliances. Compensation for dependents in case of death. ; 

Registered: Sweden. 

Approved: Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Belgium, Estonia, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal. 

Workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases.—For certain specified o¢¢y. 
pational diseases, compensation not less than for industrial accident. 

Registered: Great Britain. 

Approved: Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Belgium, Estonia, Finland, India, Japan, Netherlands, Poland 
Portugal, Switzerland. 

Equality of treatment of foreign and national workers as regards workmen’ s com. 
pensation for accidents.—Guarantees same treatment for foreign as for nation) 
worker, as well as for dependents, regardless of place of residence. 

Registered: Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, South Africa, Sweden. 

Approved: Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Recommended: Austria, Belgium, Estonia, Finland, India, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Switzerland. 

Prohibition of night work in bakeries.—Prohibition applies to all workers, jp. 
cluding proprietors, for period of seven hours, including 11 p. m. to 5 a. m. 

Recommended: Austria, Estonia, Finland, Netherlands, Poland. 


CONVENTIONS ADOPTED IN 1926 


Seamen’s articles of agreement.—Provides specifications of contents and rules 
of procedure for all articles of agreement. 

Repatriation of seamen.—Provides for repatriation for seamen landed either 
before or at expiration of engagement. 


As each government has ordinarily a year to 18 months in special circun- 
stances in which to consider a draft convention, action on these seamen’s con- 


ventions has not begun to be reported. Denmark, however, has recommended 
both for ratification. 





VACATIONS WITH PAY 





Vacation Practices for Salaried Workers in New York City 


concerns has been made recently by the industrial bureau of 

the Merchants’ Association of New York. Thestudy covered 
110 firms, members of the association, and nine different types of busi- 
ness—manufacturing, finance, wholesale, retail, insurance, publishing, 
advertising, real estate, and public utilities—are represented. 

The usual vacation allowance is two weeks. One hundred firms 
reported that the majority of their salaried employees are given two 
weeks’ vacation; 3 firms give three weeks; 3, one week; 2, one week 
after one year and two weeks after two years; 1, from one to three weeks, 
depending on the type of work; and 1, two weeks and fourdays. For 
employees with less than one years’ service in the organization there 
are a variety of provisions in force. Twenty firms give one week 
after six months; 14 give two weeks if employed prior to a certain 
date and one week if employed between that date and some other 
fixed date; 11 give one day for each month; while in the other cases 
the vacations vary from a few days to two weeks, but with some 
special provisions as to the number of months of employment in 
each case. 

Officers and executives are allowed the same vacation as other em- 
ployees in 42 cases, in 24 there is no rule, and in most of the others 
the length of the vacation is three or four weeks, while in a few cases 
the officers receive a longer vacation than other executives and two 
companies give those in executive positions two weeks and other 
employees one week. 

Twenty-five companies allow additional time for long service, 
usually an extra week, the length of service necessary to secure this 
extra week’s vacation varying from 5 to 25 years. In other cases 
one day is allowed for each year over a stated number, two days for 
each five years of service, or there is some similar provision governing 
this point. 

Extra time is allowed by 32 companies for legal holidays falling 
within an employee’s vacation period, 73 do not make any allowance 
for such holidays, 4 sometimes do, and 1 company has no rule. 

Employees are allowed the Saturday preceding their vacation 
period by 57 firms, 5 companies close all day Saturday during the 
vacation period, 38 definitely do not give the day, and the others 
may in special cases. 

The majority of companies pay their employees their vacation 
salaries in advance, but in 8 cases it is pin Meer 9 3 pay on the regular 
pay day; 3 pay half in advance and half on return; 2 pay in advance 
ii pay day falls in the vacation period; and only 1 firm waits until 
the vacation is finished before paying. 


A SURVEY of the vacation policies of New York City business 
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The customary practice is to require the vacation to be takey 
within certain months, usually from June to September, but 17 com. 
panies have no rule on this point, and in one case the time for the 
vacation is decided by department heads. 

Thirty-one companies diew extra time without pay when desired 
26 do not, and the others may allow it in exceptional cases, or {o; 
health reasons. Vacations must be for a continuous period in 4] 
cases, usually so in 22, and preferably but not necessarily so in 29 
while 21 do not require the vacation to be taken all at one time, and 
4 allow one week to be taken at a time. 


—_—— = 0-0 


Vacations with Pay for Industrial Workers 


a ee plans for wage earners! are receiving an increasing 


amount of attention as employers are learning that such plans 
are feasible from the standpoint both of cost and of produ. 
tion. In an effort to produce some helpful discussion of the perennial 
problem of the relation of employer to employed the editor of 
‘““New York’’? recently addressed an inquiry to a number of leaders 
of opinion, mainly heads of industry, im regard to the question of paid 
vacations. In reply to the questions as to whether paid vacations 
for production workers are possible, and if such a plan would iend 
to break down the barriers of group feeling between employer and 
employed, an official of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey stated 
that ‘‘the announced purpose of the vacation plan of the company is 
the twofold purpose of preparation for another year of service and 
reward for faithful performance of work already done.” Under the 
plan of this company one week’s vacation with pay is given to employ- 
ees of one year’s total service, the last 10 months of which are con- 
tinuous, and two weeks to employees of five years’ or more service, 
the last 10 months of which are continuous. 

» An official of the Crane Co., Chicago, Lll., believes that vacations 
seriously interfere with production, while the president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York thinks that the subject of vacations 
with pay is one of real and immediate interest and any assistance in 
placing vacations on a sound basis is of real service, while Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, wrote as 
follows: ‘‘As the evidence accumulates that vacations with pay are 
good business we should certainly expect to see an extension of thiis 
practice. Vacation benefits the worker physically and mentally 
and certainly makes for better industrial relations.”’ 

In commenting on these replies, the editor of the journal says that 
it seems that the proposal to give workers vacations with pay has 
in it an element of far-reaching possibilities, and that it does not 
carry with it any of the odium which in the minds of labor leaders 
attaches to company benevolence. It is a clean-cut business arrange 
ment which in white-collar occupations has been found necessary 
and desirable. He believes that the adjustment of the industry 
to meet the vacation period is no more difficult than the adjustments 
necessary in changing to the shorter work-day, or in arranging the 
vacation schedules for office workers. 





1See Labor Review, May, June, and July, 1926. 
3“*New York,’’ New York University, New York City, Mar. 5, 12, 1927. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Comparative Stability of Male and Female Employees 


[THIN the last year the Journal of Personnel Research has 

W published two studies dealing with the relative permanence 

of men and women as employees, which show very similar 

results, telling against the commonly accepted theory that the turn- 
over is much greater among women than among men. 


Permanence of Workers in a Financial House 


THE first of these studies, published in the Journal for July, 1926, 
was made by Harold B. Bergen, and deals with 400 workers 
who resigned consecutively from the service of a large financial house 
in New York City during the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

The group included the regular force of office boys, junior glerks, senior clerks 
ledger clerks, file clerks, bookkeepers, correspondents, typists, stenographers, 
secretaries, etc., but excluded a comparatively large number of temporary clerical 
workers who were hired for emergency jobs of short duration. 

The resignations were grouped by sex and year of resignation, and 
two measures of permanence were then applied, first, the average 
number of weeks worked by each group, and second, the percentage 
ihe resignations for each year formed of the average working force 
for that year. The results of these calculations are shown in the 
following table: 


TABLE 1.—TERM OF SERVICE AND PER CENT OF RESIGNATIONS, BY SEX, 1923 TO 1925 














Weeks of service 
Resignations of employees re- 
signing 

Average 

Year and sex working 


force 





Per cent 
of work- Average 
ing force 





&& 81 

56 68 

a 48 67 

Rt SE scewecdsdabeksebee 36 115 
1925: 

Men... 129 75 

43 { 120 








265 | 76 
135 97 

















It will be seen that for the first year the percentage of resignations 
was greater among the women, and the average term of service was 
distinctly shorter. The next year the women still showed a greater 
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percentage of resignations, but their average term of service wag 
not far from twice as long as that of the men. The third year tho 
percentage of resignations was smaller among the women than ainono 
the men, while the average term of service was materially longo; 
Taking the total number who withdrew during the three years covered 
the women showed, on an average, 97 weeks of service against 76 fo; 
men. 

Discussing the diminishing percentage of resignations among the 
women during this period, the writer gives the following reasons 
probably influential: 


as 


Anexplanation of this increase of steadiness on the part of the women employees 
might be found in the fact that better methods of personnel administration were 
developed, which constituted improvements in the status of the women workers. 
The developments include a greater contralization of the functional contro! of 
personnel activities, the standardization of psychological tests for the occupations 
of which the vast majority of women employees are incumbents, an improvement 
in the method of job analysis for these occupations, and an organized attempt 
to eliminate prejudices against women employees, with a view to increasing tie 
lines of promotion open to them. 

These changes may have made their positions more attractive to them, s0 
that they tended to hold them longer. It should be pointed out, however, that 
conditions similarly favorable to the men have prevailed for some time. Accord- 
ingly, it would seem that when men and women are placedon the same status in 
this type of organization the women resign less frequently than the men. 


Stability of Woman Workers in an Insurance Company 


HE second study, published in the Journal of Personnel Research 
for February, 1927 (p. 402), was made by Marion A. Bills, and 
deals with the comparative stability of 635 office workers employed 
by the company from 1920 to 1923, inclusive. 
The author first considers the percentage of those employed in 
each year who were still with the company at the time the study was 
made and presents the following table dealing with this point: 


TABLE 2.—_PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN STILL WITH COMPANY IN 1925 








| 
Number Number still! Per cent sti! 


Year of employment and sex employed |withcompany|with comp.n 








63 





54 
110 
} 











It will be seen that of those nya on in 1920 a larger proportion of 


the men than of the women were still with the company, but that for 
each of the following years the situation is reversed. Taking thie 
total number employed during the four years, the percentage of wo- 
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men remaining exceeds the percentage of men by one point. ‘That 
js, the argument so often used against the hiring of women, that they 
are not permanent, is probably fallacious. ”’ 

A second point considered by the author is the length of service of 
those who have left the service, confining the study to those who 
were employed in 1920 or later. On this point the following figures 
are presented: 


TABLE 3.—LENGTH OF SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX AND BY YEAR OF EMPLOY- 


4a 











: Average years | Average years 
Year of employment and sex us = ones ofservice of those} of service of all 
het stall leaving employed ! 
1920 
are Ot ised dad 21 0. 92 2. 19 
Women____.- silting is lb eased iinet satin :taeeatiiatdaidina anatttiy sn dipante dike 15 1.01 1. 92 
1921: 
EEE EES De Te ne ns EOS. a eR TT 13 1. 46 2. 06 
sR i eR aT Ta Lc Rene Sage AS: 23 1. 80 2.77 
1922: 
A TS SE a, Te OD 5 ee ay 23 . 65 1. 87 
SDE 34... 5.8 30, be bcdodokserosiccns cmsule de dskun 29 1. 04 2. 18 
1923: 
0 al RP le ER aE RIES, Ei Se. KB ee 31 .75 1. 72 
MINE AS CWO td 6odbe sd ocddadrdneeconbiieboisisdetis 41 . 90 2. 16 














1 For this figure it is assumed that al! persons sti"l with the company will remain through their 1927 
anniversary. : 


It will be noticed that for three years the average length of service 
of the women who withdrew was greater than that of the men and 
that sometimes the difference is considerable. The author suggests 
that this is probably due to the fact that women make up their minds 
less readily than men to leave, and that in general department heads 
are more lenient with women than with men, ‘‘and take longer before 
deciding [that] their efficiency is such that they can not stay.” In 
every case, it is stated, the percentage of men leaving within one year 
of their engagement is greater than that of women. Whether this 
difference has any bearing on the relative desirability of men and 
women as employees, the author is doubtful: 

The fact clearly brought out by the figures covering six years, namely, that 
women who eventually leave the company tend to stay longer before leaving 
than men, is probably no argument for or against the hiring of women. If a 
person is to leave within about a year’s time it is perhaps better that he leave 
quickly before a great deal of time has been put into his training. However, 


if he tends to stay over a year, probably there is a gain with every month that 
hestays. This naturally does not apply to jobs where only a few weeks’ training 


is necessary to reach efficiency on the job, but rather to jobs which are more 
difficult in themselves or which should lead to promotion. 








TRAINING AND PLACEMENT OF DIS. 
ABLED WORKERS 





Progress in Vocational Rehabilitation 


N a report in the March, 1927, issue of the American Labor Levis. 
| lation Review, Miss Tracy Copp, of the rehabilitation division of th 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, emphasizes theimperative 
need for special State funds under workmen’s compensation acts to 
protect employers of rehabilitated persons against an additional 
burden in compensation for ‘Teal tabese™ ceases. The rehabili- 
tation of industrial cripples and their restoration to useful and self- 
supporting work will not be a complete success until some such 
provision 1s made, as it is rather futile to retrain partially disabled 
men when employers are afraid to engage such workers because of 
the possible extra compensation costs if such workers become totally 
incapacitated from another injury. 

To meet this situation several States have iicluded in their work- 
men’s compensation act provision for a special State fund from which 
is paid “the difference between the compensation for the second 
injury and the total disability resulting therefrom.” In five States 
such funds have been established by assessments in all cases of death 
without dependents. In two other States the funds are created by 
other methods. 

According to the report, the attitude of employers in the States 
which have these “‘second injury”’ funds seems to be more liberal in 
the matter of putting partially disabled persons on the pay roll than 
in the other States. These employers know that even if these re- 
habilitated workers are totally disabled the compensation for total 
disablement will not have to be borne by the employing establishment. 

The following information concerning the recent development 
of the movement to salvage the physically handicapped is taken 
from the above-mentioned article: 


Expansion of Vocational Rehabilitation under Federal Act of 1920 


BEFORE the civilian rehabilitation act of 1920 was passed there 
were only six States in the United States that were carrying on 
vocational rehabilitation programs. In five of these States the 
rehabilitation services were for victims of industrial accidents only, 
being carried on in connection with workmen’s compensation serv- 
ices. The sixth State, however, had legislation which provided for 
a department of reeducation with a view to including all types of 
disabled. 
While the purpose under workmen’s compensation was to render 
intelligent aid in the restoration of disabled workers to industry, 
guidance and counsel were not an important part in the program, 
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‘tional rehabilitation is a case problem. 
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and the opportunity for vocational training, which is the most promi- 
nent feature of Federal-State schemes of rehabilitation, was lacking. 

The provisions of the Federal rehabilitation act have been accepted 
by 39 States, 38 of which have already set up the machinery and 
siven the necessary financial support. Of these 38 States, 19 have 
heen at the work for 5 years, 9 for 51% years, 3 for 6 years, and the 
remaining 7 for 2 years or less. The responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of vocational rehabilitation is placed upon the States them- 
selves, the administrative agencies being the respective State boards 


for vocational education. 


Present Proportions of the Problem 


jz has been estimated by students of accident statistics and of the 
rehabilitation system that every year at least 50,000 additional 
physically disabled persons require vocational rehabilitation. In 
several States censuses of the disabled have been taken. The various 
attempts that have been made to ascertain the number of these 
handicapped always indicate that the estimates are too low. 

One of the serious retarding factors in the rehabilitation program 
is the lack of complete understanding of its methods, not only by 
persons indirectly interested or affected, but even frequently by 
officials who are charged with the administration of the work. Many 
people seem to find it no easy matter to realize clearly that ‘‘ voca- 
’? Each case requires indi- 
vidual treatment and a great deal of personal service and supervision. 
In States having the best practice, 55 per cent of the total expense of 
rehabilitating a disabled person is for administration. One rehabili- 
tation agent is not able to take charge of a live roll of over 75 to 100 
persons who are being rehabilitated, ‘‘yet he is frequently expected 
to organize his work on the basis of the supervision of general or 
vocational education administration.” 

Under the Federal-State civilian rehabilitation act of 1920, some 
24,000 disabled persons have been refitted or retrained and established 


in self-supporting employment, and at present in the 38 States operat- 


ing under the act approximately 14,000 persons are being rehabilitated. 
Rehabilitation Procedure 


AFTER the disabled individual’s — has been substantiated, 

& new vocation, based on or related to the most worthwhile 
occupation followed prior to his injury, is selected for him. The 
rehabilitation service requires a staff of experts. On October 1, 1926, 
in the 38 States cooperating with the National Government, there were 
147 trained workers, including those in field or supervisory service. 


iIn each of 8 States there was only one full-time or part-time rehabili- 


tation worker, while the other 30 States had from 2 to 20 in their 
respective rehabilitation services. ‘To do their work successfully, these 
State staffs must know industrial production requirements, and be 
capable of analyzing the resources of their disabled charges and of 
determining the mental, vocational, and personal abilities of such 
charges. Another important requisite for the success of these well- 
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trained State staffs is that they must have sympathetic and enlight. T 
ened employers to deal with and these employers must be accorded, IM rehe 
as indicated above, proper protection in ‘‘second injury ”’ cases. as & 
Among the incidental duties of rehabilitation workers is assis stance Hm rest 
in securing surgical and medical care and in purchasing artificia| IZ wor 
appliances. you 
Analysis of Cases wer 
pre’ 
"THE rehabilitation work was begun on conservative lines. At first mol 
there was no group of experts to fill the State positions, and State 
rehabilitation workers had to learn through experience. In the fises| 
year 1921, 523 cases were rehabilitated; in 1926, 5,604 cases. A A 
case is not closed as rehabilitated until the disabled person is satis. 
factorily employed. At the end of the fiscal year 1921, there wer aidi 
4,792 persons in process of rehabilitation and in 1926, 13,604. Yor 
In 1922 the average cost per case for the country as a whole was yea 
$393.60, and in 1926, $229.71. These amounts include both admin. cod 
istrative and direct service costs. casi 
It was supposed that the larger number of rehabilitation cases of 1 
would be made up of persons injured in industrial accidents and the 
receiving compensation for such injuries. This supposition was based, wel 
in part, on the thought that such compensation would provide means pri 
for maintenance while the disabled person was being trained. Fwr- su} 
thermore, disabled men who receive compensation are reported to the J 
rehabilitation service through a cooperative arrangement and are phy 
offered such service immediately after they have recovered. ane iro 
supposition was strengthened by ‘the fact that men receiving compen im. 
sation are not so inclined to misunderstand the public efforts in their un 
behalf and would not have to be persuaded that they were entitled to tul 
rehabilitation. The first year’s records did show a preponderance im 
of compensation cases, but in 1926 slightly less than 50 per cent of the Sts 
cases came from the compensation department. Nineteen per cent an 


were cases of injtrry in public accidents, 27 per cent cases of injury by 
disease, and 5 per cent cases of disablement from congenital causes. 
The increase in the number of nonindustrial cases 1s reported as 
probably due to the very general popularity of the service in the 
States. The fact that the industrial group is not at present in the 


majority is partially accounted for by the inadequacy of the con- fin 
pensation for the maintenance of a disabled man with dependénis th 
while he is taking a course of training. St 
There have been few women rehabilitated during the six-year m 
period; in 1926 only 13 per cent of the total number rehabilitated th 
were women. According to the compensation records, women as 4 ; 
rule do not seem to suffer major injuries arising out of the more di 
dangerous employments. The findings of recent investigations in ce 
this connection, however, tend to show that women leave industrial vi 
work after injury, even before the expiration of the compensation ce 
period. “We do not know, therefore, whether the rehabilitation ne 

service is functioning as successfully for the industrial women as for 
the industrial men.” There is no basis for the belief, the report pr 
declares, that disabling diseases such as infantile paralysis, heart it 
disease, and tuberculosis affect fewer women than men. is 
in 
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The need of selecting cases on the basis of their eligibility for 
rehabilitation has been emphasized. ‘The selection of only such cases 
as are really vocationally handicapped by physical disability and 
& restricting the service to those who can be equipped to do work as 
| work is done means that the service includes larger numbers of 

younger persons. In 1926, only 9 per cent of the cases rehabilitated 
were over 50 years of age while 56 per cent were under 30. The 
previous educational training of the younger groups is, of course, 
more encouraging. 


Training of the Disabled 


CCORDING to the report, rehabilitation through training is 
conceived as the most permanent and efficacious means of 
aiding the disabled to reestablish themselves in the world’s work. 
Young persons who are disabled and who have had at least eight 
years’ academic training, with a long industrial life ahead of them, 
constitute the greatest challenge to rehabilitation experts. Such 
cases When successfully trained and placed are irrefutable evidence 
of the economic value of rehabilitation both to the disabled persons 
themselves and tosociety. In 1926, 54 per cent of the rehabilitations 
were effected through training, 39 per cent being trained in public or 
private institutions and 15 per cent in employment under State 
supervision. 

Most of the persons found eligible for rehabilitation have major 
physical disabilities. Usually such disabilities prevent these persons 
from resuming their previous occupations. The usual physical 
impairments are orthopedic, 66 per cent of the cases in 1926 coming 
under this class. The extent of vocational disability resulting from 
tubercular and cardiac conditions is not so evident as physical 
impairment from amputations or paralysis of legs or arms. The 
State rehabilitation services have not done so much for these cardiac 
and tubercular cases as for others. 


Federal-State Cooperation 


‘HE Federal Government’s principal part in the rehabilitation 

program is to stimulate rehabilitation work in the States through 
Pian aid. Since 1921 the Federal money spent has been more 
than matched by State expenditures. In 1926, the 38 cooperating 
States expended $578,847 of Federal money and $695,038 of State 
money. The same year 15 of these States spent practically all of 
their national allotments. : 

Separate funds have been provided by several States to maintain 
disabled persons during training. Provision for maintenance in 
certain cases is included in compensation acts. When such pro- 
vision is made the law allows the disabled person supplementary 
compensation during training. In other States the funds for mainte- 
nance are applied to a very considerable extent to nonindustrial cases. 

The responsibility for formulating policies governing the management of the 
program is left to the State. There is uniformity, however, in the underlying 
principles of procedure in the program due to the infiuence of the Federal agency. 
The division of responsibility between the two agencies—State and Federal— 


is more clearly defined at the present than when the work was being introduced 
in the States. The State partner must organize the machinery through which 
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eligible cases are selected and rendered the service. The responsibility fo, 
establishing a state-wide service functioning in the interests of all types of 
eligible disabled persons is imposed upon the State. The Federal paren< r is 
given the responsibility of promoting the program in the country, which means 
stimulus and assistance from the passage of the enabling legislation to the refine. 
ments in methods and practices. 


The service has not yet been set up in nine States, but early in 
1927, according to the article under review, legislation in this con- 
nection is to be introduced in the respective legislatures of five of 
these States. The Federal Board is to aid these States in presenting 
their legislative proposals for rehabilitation. 


Research and Publications 


AN outstanding function of the Federal board is the collection 

and distribution of information concerning rehabilitation and 
related work. There are indications also that the States are extend- 
ing their research along these lines. Jn one of the States a thorough 
study of opportunities of employment was made in an important 
industrial center. The investigation was confined to the major 
lines in industry which promise reasonably steady work and man- 
agerial recognition of skill. An analysis was made of each char- 
acteristic job of the industry, with a view to the worker’s physical 
requirements for such job. The report of this study is to be issued 
by the Federal board and, it is sredinted will prove very useful to 
the workers in the various States. 

In a recent bulletin on employment training’ prepared by the 
Federal board the attempt is made to establish “the requireme 
for successful traming in an environment of work which protects the 
workers and at the same time safeguards the public fund.” Th 
kind of training is used for handic: apped individuals who could not 
be successfully ‘trained by formal courses and also for jobs for which 
no training is provided except in work places. 

A survey of the 12,600 cases rehabilitated from: June, 1920, to 
June 30, 1924, has been inaugurated by the Federal board. The 
States, however, are doing the actual investigating work. In the 
analysis of these cases special em phasis will be placed on “‘the 
relation between the service given and the degree of satisfaction in 
postrehabilitation employment.” It is thought that the results of 
this inquiry will ‘prove not only the value of rehabilitation as a 
national undertaking but the successful factors in the program.” 


Placement of the Handicapped in New York City 


HE New York City social agencies spent over $100,000 in 1925 
+ to find employment for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped who are obliged to work but can not get jobs for them- 
selves. It is estimated that every month over 1,000 handicapped 
men, women, and children apply to these agencies for assistance in 
securing employment. Notwithstanding the fact that there have been 0 





1 United States. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 110; Civilian voeational serics 
No. 11: Employment training in eivilian vocational rehabilitation. Washington, May, 1926, 
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12 separate organizations doing this kind of placement work, the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, and other large groups of disabled persons, at 
least in Manhattan, are insufficiently provided for. These are among 
the significant facts in a report issued in March, 1927, by the Welfare 
Council of New YorkCity.!’ Thesurvey upon which the report is based 
was made by Mary La Dame, of the Russell Sage Foundation’s depart- 
ment of industrial studies, assisted by Moses A. Leavitt, of the Jewish 
Social Service Association. The investigation was requested by the 
Employment Bureau for the Handicapped, the Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, the New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Heart Association—four of the important 
organizations concerned with the placement of the handicapped. 
After studying New York City conditions Miss La Dame also 
looked into the situation in Detroit and Cleveland. 

In New York City there are three classes of nonfee-collecting 
agencies concerned in placing the mentally and physically disabled. 
At present class 1 includes five agencies ? devoted entirely to placing 
the handicapped. ‘Three of these agencies deal with special types of 
the disabled and two with handicapped persons in general. The 
latter two agencies, however, make certain exceptions in regard to 
the sources from which applicants are accepted. Class 2 is composed 
of the employment services of three agencies doing family case work. 
Class 3 is made up of two nonfee-charging placement services extend- 
ing aid to the disabled only incidentally. 

Duplication of service was found in the type of applicants assisted 
by a number of these organizations. While the agencies dealing 
with the handicapped suffering from special kinds of disabilities 
serve the majority of the total number so disabled, other organiza- 
tions also register these special types. One Brooklyn employment 
agency for the handicapped places only residents of that city, but 
with the exception of two, all such agencies in Manhattan also handle 
cases from Brooklyn. Different organizations have recourse to the 
same employers for jobs and may investigate the same business 
establishments, but employers who were interviewed made no ob- 
jection to such duplication. 

The expenditure of $100,000 on placement work for the handi- 
capped in New York City in 1925 is regarded as a conservative esti- 
mate. According to the report, “it seems likely that more effective 
service could be organized at less cost. Moreover, the raising of 
funds by each agency entails a duplication of effort.”” It is suggested 
that proper coordination would undoubtedly result in the simplifi- 
cation and effectiveness of these financial activities. 

Differences in characteristics, training, experiences, and salaries of 
the employment agents of these various organizations indicate the 
need for analysis and standardization in this connection. The 
investigation disclosed that there was an amazing lack of information 
in the community concerning the aims and scope of the activities of 
some of these employment organizations and also of the placement 
problem of the disabled in general. The investigator declares that 





Welfare Council of New York City, Securing a ment for the handicapped—a study of placement 
agencies for this group in New York City, by Mary La Dame. New York, 1927. 
* Omitting the handicap department of the Industrial Aid Bureau, discontinued in January, 1926, and 


the voeational service of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, which discontinued services 
to applicants in March, 1926. 
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“only through a carefully thought out program embracing all types 
of handicapped can an economical and effective campaign of educa- 
tion be carried on.”’ 

The progress of placement work for the disabled demands a con- 
siderable degree of administrative ability. The placement depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and the Rehabilitation 
and Employment Department of the Association for the Crippled 
and Disabled of Cleveland have found that an advisory committee 
having some employer members is very helpful in securing the co- 
operation of employers and in advancing in general the placement 
work for the disabled. The Brooklyn agency has also found it desir- 
able to have members of the medical profession on the advisory 
committee. 

The report stresses the need of a plan of cooperation between the 
placement organizations, the clinics, hospitals, and social agencies 
m order to secure proper medical and social service for disabled appii- 
cants. 

Most of the placement agencies do not avail themselves of the 
training opportunities open to their applicants through the State 
bureau of rehabilitation. The report points out the desirability of 
the closest possible cooperation between that bureau and the place- 
ment agencies for the disabled. 

Notwithstanding its limitations, the classification which the heart 
committee of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 
has adopted for showing the work tolerance of cardiacs is helpful in 
making placements. The institution by the medical profession of 
classifications along similar lines for other types of disabled persons 
would be an additional aid to efficient placement. 

Some placement workers emphasize the employer’s needs and the 
applicant’s ability to meet them; other employment agents stress 


the applicant’s need for a job. Experience indicates that unless a — 


placement agency for the handicapped follows the first of these 
policies it can not continue to exist. 

Most of the placement agencies for the handicapped endeavor 
directly or indirectly, through hospitals or other social service workers, 
to mete up some contact with their disabled clients after they have 
secured jobs. With some agencies this is done very informally, 
while with others the procedure is highly organized. Adequate 
placement service to handicapped clients and to employers calls for 
contact with applicants after they have been employed and for period- 
ical medical examinations for placed clients who require medical 
eare. The report points out that it is only through follow-up work 
that information can be obtained upon which to base improvemenis 
in this. particular character of placement. 

It is suggested that in the interest of public education and in order 
to develop standards of performance there should be ‘‘some agree- 
ment by the agencies on terminology, forms, and record keeping.” 
When a proper diagnosis is made, the technique of placing appli- 
cants with differing handicaps is found to be so much the same 
that the operation of separate agencies for special types of the dis- 
abled does not seem to be necessary. 

Employers in New York, Cleveland, and Detroit testified that 
many persons with handicaps when properly placed give equal or 
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more satisfaction than workers without such disabilities. In April, 
1925, a motor plant employed 44,500 workers, of whom 30 per cent 


were classified as ‘physically substandard.” The distribution 
according .to disabilities is given below: 


HANDICAPPED WORKERS CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF DISABILITY 
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1 Conservative estimate; actual number not available. 


The numerous simple jobs available in this plant and the very 
highly specialized character of its processes made possible the utiliza- 
tion of this large proportion of workers with disabilities. At the 
same time the experiment proves that there are numerous jobs 
which the handicapped can fill if employers are willing to try the 
experiment. Among the arguments of employers against putting 
handicapped workers on the pay roll is liability to accident compen- 
sation. 


Broadly speaking, experience indicates that it is not feasible for organizations 
.dispensing-material relief to operate placement services for the handicapped or 


any other group. 

The significance of the report, as stated in its preface, lies not only 
in the important problem treated “but also in the wisdom of those 
who, not content with their work as it was, saw the necessity for 
having a study of the existing agencies made and who are now trans- 
lating its findings into concrete results.’ 
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Per Capita Production and Days Worked in Coal Mining in 
the United States, 1890 to 1925 


N THE April 9, 1927, weekly bulletin of the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce appears the table below, which shows 
the average production in net tons (2,000 pounds) of coal per man 

per year and per day for specified years from 1890 to 1925. The 
average number of men employed and average number of days 
worked are also shown for each year. 

The production of anthracite coal per man per year, excepting the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1920, when there was heavy washery production, 
ranged from 369 tons per man in 1890 to 592 tons in 1923, and of 
bituminous coal from 563 tons in 1895 to 942 tons per man per year 
in 1918. 

The producticn of anthracite coal per man per day ranged from 
1.85 tons in 1890 to 2.40 tons in 1900, and of bituminous coal from 
2.56 tons in 1890 to 4.56 tons per man per day in 1924. 

The number of men employed in anthracite coal mining increased 
from 126,000 in 1890 to a maximum of 176,552 in 1915. The number 
in bituminous coal mining increased from 192,204 in 1890 to 704,793 
in 1923. 

The number of days worked in anthracite mining, except in 1922 
when mines were closed 138 days by a general strike, ranged from 
166 days in 1900 to 293 days in 1918, and in bituminous mining from 

2 days in 1922 to 249 days in 1918. There was a general strike in 
bituminous coal mining in 1922. 


COAL PRODUCED (NET TONS) PER MAN EMPLOYED IN UNITED STATES COAL 
MINES, 1890 TO 1925 
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Report of Industrial Survey Commission of New York 


resolution for the appointment of a committee which came to 

be known as the New York State Industrial Survey Commis- 
sion. It consisted of three members of the senate appointed by the 
iemporary president of the senate, five members of the assembly 
appointed by the speaker, a representative of the working people of 
the State, one of the manufacturing and mercantile interests, and one 
of the public. There were also five ex-officio members, officers of the 
legislature. A former industrial commissioner was selected as the 
executive secretary. Provision was made for funds not in excess of 
¢25,000 and for a report to the legislature on or before February 15, 
1927. 3 

A most elaborate outline of subjects for investigation, covering the 
industrial and economic field, was submitted, with a view to laying 
“a foundation for a future legislative policy regarding industry,” 
and serving “as a guide to legislators when considering regulatory, 
restrictive, or other legislation bearing upon industry and the business 
life generally of the State.”’ Suggestions in the form of recommenda- 
tions for legislation were also submitted by the New York State 
federation of Labor. Various public hearings were held and a large 
number of witnesses heard. An offer by the Associated Industries 
of New York State (Inc.) to procure the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board to make investigations of tw» main subjects, the 
; industries of the State and workmen’s compensation, the investiga- 

tions to be made at the expense of the Associated Industries, was 
accepted. The resulting reports are said to be very voluminous, 
and will be printed by the National Industrial Conference Board as 
separate documents. A report of the testimony, together with various 
' exhibits, was also presented. 

The report of the commission submitted on February 15 contains 
preliminary statements, brief discussions of a variety of subjects in- 
vestigated, more at length of the workmen’s compensation law, besides 
miscellaneous data, lists of witnesses, and dissenting memoranda. 


T New York Legislature at its session in 1926 provided by 


Building and Port Labor 


Hi first subject discussed is that of conditions in the building 
trades of N ew York City. Closed unions, those not permitting 
hew men to join, were found by the commission to be a serious obstacle 
to the best interests of this industry, but the matter was adjusted, 
temporarily at least, by conferences, though the possibility of the 
necessity of enacting legislation was recognized. The case in regard 
to labor conditions in the port of New York was much the same. 
Lack of time for thorough investigation of these two subjects pre- 
vented the commission from making recommendations, but further 
study with a prospect of future action was suggested. 


The 48-hour Week for Women 


HE question of the 48-hour pi ag week for women was con- 
_ sidered at some length, though the commission thought that 
‘a more important question to women is the obtaining for them of 
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wages more nearly approximating the wages of men engaged in wor; 
requiring equal intelligence and application.”” There was a recom. 
mendation in favor of establishing a 48-hour week, the employe 
member dissenting. 


Wages on Public Works 


HE question of wages and hours on public works was also dis. 
cussed, with particular reference to the disturbing decision of 
the United States Supreme Court holding the Oklahoma law as j 
“prevailing rates’? unconstitutional. Legislation to safeguard the 
situation in New York and some modification of the law so as ty 
permit of an adjustment of wages during the period of long-continuing 
contracts were recommended. The wage payment law of this State 
also was considered, and recommendation made of a substitution of 
the semimonthly payment of all wages due instead of weekly pay. 
ments with a six-day retention, as is now the case. 


Prison-made Goods 


AMON G other questions of secondary importance was one of the 

sale of prison-made goods. Goods made in the State institu. 
tions of New York do not appear in the open market in competition 
with the products of free labor. However, merchants and manufac. 
turers in the State can and do contract for the products of institu. 
tions outside the State, resulting in a competition of products. The 
marking of goods manufactured in any prison institution and offered 


for sale in the State was therefore recommended to be required by 
statute. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A> ALREADY stated, the subject of workmen’s compensation 

occupies the largest part of the commission’s recommendations. 
‘“‘On the whole and speaking broadly the compensation law seems to 
be working well in this State. Industry has long since adjusted 
itself to the compensation burden and injured workers are, on the 
whole, compensated promptly and fully.” 

The first question discussed was as to methods of insurance. The 
response to the suggestion that the State fund be made exclusive 
instead of competitive as at present was negative, arguments pro and 
con being presented at some length. The recommendation was made 
that the present system, which permits self-insurance, insurance il 
the State fund, or msurance in stock or mutual casualty companies, 
be continued. 

Weekly benefits.—The second item taken up was as to a proposed 
increase of the weekly maximum benefit from $20 to $25. It was 
recommended that such change be made in respect of cases of per- 
manent total disability, but that the present limit remain in case 
of permanent partial disability. The limit on the total amount 
payable in cases of temporary total disability was also considered, 
and in lieu of the present $3,500 maximum it was recommended that 
for temporary total disability $5,000 be allowed and for temporary 
partial disability, $4,000. It was said that this would affect only 
about 50 cases annually, and as the law now stands there is a tendency 
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to find some method for continuing benefits when the $3,500 limit 
has been reached. 

Occupational diseases.—The suggestion that occupational diseases 
generally be included, instead of pe designated by enumeration, 
was rejected. ‘Such a provision would be so broad and general in 
its application that there would, in the opinion of your commission, 
be no practical way for tke industrial board to actually ascertain 
whether a given disease had been contracted in the course of the 
employment and as a result of such employment.’ Continued 
study of this subject is recommended ‘“‘to ascertain what, if any, 
clearly distinguishable occupational diseases not now covered by the 


law should be brought within its scope.” 


Other matters considered were a determination of the percentage 
of loss of vision in eye cases, a proportionate award in connection with 
amputations of portions of the leg or arm, an extension of the statute 
of limitations and of the time for notice of accident or death, appeals, 
coverage, medical bills, reportable accidents, third-party actions, 
etc. A favorable recommendation was made as to proportionate 
allowances based on the part of the limb lost by amputation. Recom- 
mendations were made for a provision as to hearing cases submitted 
after the lapse of one year if the board be unanimous in its vote, for 
no change in the matter of time for notice, for an extension of coverage 
to include hazardous employment not for pecuniary gain but no in- 
clusion of employment generally, and for a restriction in the matter 
of appeals. To discourage appeals it was suggested that.a penalty 
of $15 be assessed where notice of appeal is served and subsequently 
withdrawn without being prosecuted; while $25 should be levied 
where purposes of delay or frivolous reasons are in evidence. Acci- 
dents should be reported only where joss of time beyond the day or 
work shift was involved unless requiring medical treatment beyond 
ordinary first aid. 

Third-party actions.—Third-party actions are found to be especially 
numerous in building construction work. A general contractor sub- 
lets various departments of the work to subcontractors, and if one of 
the employees of the latter is injured by the neglect of an employee 
of the general contractor or another subcontractor, attorneys fre- 
quently advise a third-party action on the basis of a contingent fee. 
The result is litigation and a recovery burdensome to the party 
found liable but affording the injured workman frequently less than 
his compensation would have been if he had accepted an award 
directly from his employer. ‘Your commission believes that the 
bringing of third-party actions should be discouraged except in cases 
where the liability is clear and the damage is great.’”’ As to building 
operations it was suggested that recovery against a third party 
should be limited to the amount paid under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. This would remove the incentive of a suitfor damages; 
while the employer would be subrogated to a reimbursement from 
the party responsible, and the activities of attorneys would be dis- 
couraged. 

Similar activities are discussed at some length under the title 
‘“Runners.’”’ The commission states that a custom has grown up 
and “increased greatly during the last few years” of persons solicit- 
ing the business of representing injured workers at hearings before 
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the referees or the industrial board. They are chiefly of the san, 
nationality as the injured worker, are usually not attorneys, “ar 
wholly irresponsible, their advice may be entirely inexpert, and thei 
knowledge of the compensation law may be limited.” Their services 
are ‘‘for the most part entirely unnecessary,” and they perform no 
useful service, though obtaining from a quarter to one-third of the 
compensation awarded. ‘‘No form of graft is meaner or more des. 
picable.” ‘To check this activity representation should be limited ty 
attorneys and counselors at law unless the party is registered with the 
industrial commission, the registry showing name and address, citi. 
zenship, relationship to any association, and such other facts as the 
industrial commissioner might require. The services rendered by 
officers of the various unions in behalf of their members is cov. 
mended, and no obstacle thereto would follow from the adoption o| 
such requirement as that indicated. 

Another form of enterprise that the commissicn would discourage 
is that of so-called self-insurance service bureaus which procure 
representation of self-insurers in the transaction of affairs with the 
labor department. False and misleading reports have been submitted 
detrimental to the injured workman’s interests, confusing to the 
department, and protecting the employer in failure to comply with 
the law. The registration of such alleged representatives is also 
recommended, with power in the industrial commissioner to cancel 
registration for cause. 

Appointment of referees.—The concluding recommendation relates 
to the appointment of referees, now selected by the industrial com- 
missioner without reference to civil service and serving during his 
pleasure. It is recommended that appointments be made by the 
chief judge of the court of appeals, removable only for cause, and with 
at least 10 years’ experience as lawyers in good standing. The in- 
portance of the work of these referees is set forth and also the desir- 
ability of cases being completed by such referees as take the initial 
action in any case for reasons of ‘‘greater efficiency and speed in the 
determination” of the subjects coming before them. 

An interesting development that has followed, and may continue, 
is the holding of a compensation conference, representative of all 
parties in interest, with “opportunity at regular intervals to sit 
down together, around the common table, and, man to man, discuss 
matters of real import to the workers who are receiving compensation 
and those who are paying it.” An organization meeting of this 
nature has been held, and it is assumed it will continue as a clearing 
house of ideas and development of a better understanding of the 
matters involved in the subject. 

Various items are briefly disposed of in the concluding pages, while 
there is an intimation of a possible continuance of the commission in 
power. It is suggested that the numerous amendments that have 
been made to the workmen’s compensation law have made it difficult 
to study its operations, and have also militated against stability in 
industry, which an assurance of a continued policy would afford. 
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Labor Policy of the Oneida Community (Ltd). 


N 1848 a group of enthusiasts formed a religious and communistic 
society at Oneida, N. Y., each member as he entered turning his 
property into the common fund, and each taking an apuar EES 

part in the work of the community. They were particularly success- 
ful along business lines, and escaped the internal dissensions which 
have wrecked so many community schemes, but in 1880, owing to 


B public opposition to some of the doctrines held, it was considered 
Fhest to dissolve the society. A corporation was formed consisting 


of the former members, and the assets of the community were trans- 
ferred to this, stock to the amount of $600,000 being issued in ex- 
change. ‘The transformed organization has continued to flourish, 
and to-day, under the name of the Oneida Community (Ltd.), makers 
of plated silver tableware, is a business corporation with capital and 
surplus of $7,851,323, and a working force of 2,000 operatives. An 
article by Esther Lowenthal in the Journal of Political Economy for 
February, 1927, describes the labor policy which has been developed 
by this company. 


Composition of the Company 


HE original community was composed almost exclusively of 
Americans, largely New England farmers, with a sprinkling 

of English and Canadians. When the society was dissolved, each 
member received one share of stock in the corporation for each year 
of his membership in the community, and in addition an amount 
of stock equal to one-half of his original contribution to the common 
property. For some 15 years the corporation prospered, but without 
notable developments, though it was known as a good employer 
which paid high wages and gave good working conditions. About 
1895, however, the young people who had been born and trained 
under the communal! plan became active in the management of the 
business, and advutel plans for preventing it from falling into the 
hands of a small group, and for its development along idealistic lines. 
It was resolved that the consolidation of holdings should cease; that no family 
should own more than 3 per cent of the stock. The executives of the company 
limited their salaries to modest sums, far below the market rate for their services. 
Under these provisions, although the group had divided inte family units and 
communism was dead, there was no chance for great inequality of fortune. 


* * * There arose a spontaneous loyalty to the company, in the belief that 
the prosperity of each must come through the progress of the whole. 


Wage Policy 


BEGINNING with the wage policy, the writer points out that the 

worker’s weekly earnings consist of a standard wage and a 
“service wage,” in addition to which there is a yearly payment 
of a “contingent wage,’’ which is in reality a form of profit sharing. 
The standard wage is, wherever it has been possible to establish it, a 
piece rate slightly higher than the rates prevailing in the silverware 
industry or in the neighborhood of Oneida. Until prices went up 
during the war, the standard rate was the whole wage, but when the 
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rise occurred, the management met the situation by a cost-of-living 
bonus which was inaugurated by January, 1917. 

The bonus was not amalgamated with the regular wage, but was paid in 4 
special envelope bearing the legend, “The high-cost-of-living wage.” It wa 
based on Bradstreet’s index; whenever Bradstreet showed 20 points’ advance jy 
prices, the worker received 1 per cent addition to his weekly wage. In choosijg 
a wholesale price index, the company deliberately gave the worker the benefit 
of the lag of retail prices. The separate payment of the bonus seemed to pyro. 
vide the machinery for a continuing adjustment of wages to prices, for obviously 
it would work as well for a falling as for a rising market. Here was a device fo; 
avoiding the friction of a reduction of wages, but the company chose to cast it 
aside. In November, 1920, at the peak of prices, it abandoned the two pay 
envelopes, added the bonus (at that time 50 per cent) to the weekly wage, anq 
established this sum as the standard rate. This high wage, it is not surprising 
to learn, proved a severe handicap when the market broke in 1921. So greg} 
was the falling off of sales in that year, when the war boom finally collapsed, 
that the management had to face the question of closing the works. 

To avoid this, part time was worked, and business was carried op 
at aloss. By the fall of 1921, it became necessary to take decisive 
steps. 

President Noyes called all the men to a meeting and told them of the losses, 
He asked them to understand that their continued employment was bound up 
with the financial soundness of the company, and explained that the increase of 
wages by the addition of the bonus had been an unwise policy. It had been 
sharing profits before the profits had been earned. Would the men accept, he 
asked, a 33 per cent reduction in wages and the promise that profits would be 


shared with them if any were earned? And this proposal, I am told, received the 
greatest handclap in the history of the company. 


The profit sharing took shape in the so-called ‘contingent wage.” 
After the company has paid taxes, preferred dividends, and 7 per 
cent on fhe common stock and surplus, one-half of the remainder of 
the year’s earnings is divided among the workers, one-quarter being 
paid on the basis of their standard wages and three-fourths on the 
basis of their service wage. The contingent wage is paid at the end 
of the business year to all who have been in the company’s employ 
during the year, whether or not they are still there when the payment 
is made. For the four years beginning with 1922, the sums thus 
distributed have been $300,000, $490,000, $164,000, and $221,000. 

The ‘‘service wage,”’ which was first paid in 1918, is a bonus for 
length of service in the form of a percentage of the standard weekly 
wage. After a worker has been for three months in the company’s 
service, 1 per cent is added to his pay, listed on his pay envelope as 
“‘service wage,’’ and this percentage is increased with each three 
months, till at the end of the first year it is 5 percent. Thereafter it 
increases at first by yearly increments, but after 5 years at longer 
intervals, until at the end of 20 years it amounts to 12 per cent. 

The contingent and the service bonuses together add, on the average, 17 per 
cent to the base wage; the nature of the service wage so distributes this increase 
that the older men get an average increase of 22 per cent. 

In addition to this compound wage, each worker has a week’s 
vacation with pay, and the management is making an earnest effort 
to regularize the volume of business throughout the year, so as to do 
away with seasonal unemployment. — 

As a result of the policy, labor turnover has practically ceased to 
exist as a problem of management, and the company has at all times 
its pick of workers throughout the surrounding country. 
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Stock Ownership 


[N 1917 all employees were offered a chance to buy a limited amount 

of stock on an option ps under which the company had the right 
of repurchase if the employee died or left its service.. In 1921, this 
offer was restricted to employees with at least 10 years of service to 
their credit, and the repurchase feature was omitted. The workers 
seem to have appreciated the chance. 


More than one-half of the employees have become shareholders, and as such 
their interest in good work, roused by the contingent wage, must be further 
stimulated. The manual workers own 10 per cent of the stock; the executives, 
salesmen, foremen, own an additional 73 per cent. 


This stock ownership does not carry with it any right to participate 
in the control of business policy, and the workers have never asked 
for this. They have at all times the right to deal directly with the 
management concerning working conditions, and with this they 
appear to be entirely satisfied. 


Housing, Town Planning, and Community Activities 


IN 1917 the company found it desirable to move its works from 

Niagara Falls to Sherrill, a small country hamlet, without houses 
for the workers or factories for the machines. It proceeded to build 
the town and the shops, and when all was ready moved its force and 
its plant together. 


A special train carried the men, their families, their household goods, and the 
machinery some 200 miles eastward. One week after the doors of the factory 
closed at the Falls, the factory at Sherrill was running full time. 

The town the company had built has at its center large recreation fields; it has 
broad streets planted with trees; it has school buildings and an endowed library. 
The houses are of the small, detached type, built of wood or stucco, each standing 
on its own plot of ground. The town was, to begin with, company owned, but 
under encouragement the men soon bought their own houses. When more houses 
were needed, the company assisted the men to undertake the building, and under 
the supervision of a skilled architect, whose services the company furnished, the 
new houses have grown in charm and variety. 

The help the company offers to home builders is substantial. If a man shows 
that he has saved 10 per cent of the estimated cost of a house, the company selis 
him improved land at $7.50 a front foot and undertakes to arrange the financing. 
Usually the banks at Oneida, the nearest city, advance money on a first mortgage; 
the company itself, on asecond. The worker pays off the mortgages in 12 annual 
installments, and when his house is finished receives from the company $200 as 
special bonus, a substantial part of the price of the land. ‘The company has not 
only provided the worker with extremely cheap land, but has enabled him to 
secure money at the best rates and the advice and services of an architect without 


cost. 

The community activities are centered in the Community Asso- 
ciated Clubs, an organization to which all the employees belong. 
Dues are $10 a year, and the company contributes annually an amount 
equal to the total dues collachak The club maintains an insurance 
department which provides group insurance for all employees under 
65, and an annuity policy for members over that age, and which also 
pays sickness benefits on aliberalscale. It carries on a retail coopera- 
tive store, and provides for social, recreational, and educational 
activities by means of numerous committees covering a wide range of 
Interests. 
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Many committees, said one of the philosophers of the company, mean ma 
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people exercising powers not called for in the factory routine; the more offices, :. f ins 
more happy people. ‘This may point to a very important truth abo ut the harac 
“humanizing of industry.” Is it not confusing issues to expect the factory t, larly 
provide all the values of life, and is it not the error of the impatient sentiment}! + he st 


that he forgets that the working-day is only one part of the 24 hours? Let him he 
content if the factory provides the worker with more leisure and more means to 
enjoy it. 
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Finally, the company contributes to the school fund an ‘amount 
equal to ‘the tax collected by the town, so that Sherrill, with a popula- 
tion of only 2,500, has a high school equipped according to the mo : 
modern requirements, with a well-trained staff able to prepare students 
for the college entrance examinations. 













Results of the Policy 


A® a result of the company’s whole policy, most cordial relations 
exist between the management and the workers. Labor turn- 
over, as a problem, has been reduced to negligible proportions, and 
strikes, walkouts, and labor friction in general simply do not exist, 
fn 1915, when there was a large strike in the industry, an organizer 
was sent to Sherrill to try to bring the workers there into line. After 
investigation, he reported that the effort was hopeless. 

There is the best of good will between the employer andtheemployee. * * * 
The employees seem to be perfectly satisfied with things as they are in the factory, 140 
Therefore, I do not believe that any successful organization could be formed among y 
them. * * * This company is different from any company you have ever ay 
heard of in their treatment of their employees. It is not done for adv: ising perio: 
purposes, as a great many of our corporations do, but is simply a business policy 
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carried out by men who put the man and woman ‘ahead of the dollar. 0.0 
j ) 

Opinions might differ as to whether the labor policy is la Th 
responsible for “the company’s success, but there is no gdestion i th: uit 
from a business point of view, success has been attained. For 25 BRhei 
years the company has paid an average of 7 per cent on common fsa 





stock, and during that time has issued three stock dividends of 100 
per centeach. Itis engaged in a highly competitive business, so that 
monopoly profits can not be cited as the explanation of its liberal 
treatment of its employees. The management has manifested both 
business acumen and idealism, and up to date its idealism seems to 
have been highly effective. 
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Social and Economic Consequences of the Installment Pian 









challenged the attention of students of social and economic 

problems. A comprehensive survey of the whole subject, in- 
cluding the results of original investigations, is contained in a recently 

published study made by Wilbur C. Plummer, for the American 
Academy of P olitival and Social Science. Among the topics covered 

in this study are the beginnings and present extent of installment 

buying, the classes of people who avail themselves of it, the kind of 


oe: recent phenomenal expansion of installment purchasing has 











t American Academy of Political and Social Science. Social and economic consequences of buying on 
Fe os taliment plan, by Wilbur C. Plummer. Philadelphia, 1927, Supplement to Vol. CX XIX of The 
Annals. 
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»ods they purchase, the function of the finance company; the cost - 

‘ installment credit to its users and its influence on individual- 
haracter, ON savings, and on the business cycle. Another partic- 
larly interesting section of the monograph deals with the effect of 
he strike in the anthracite regions on the installment credit plan. 
\ brief review of some of the findings in this report is given below: 

For half a century installment buying has been quite common in 
he United States, but about a decade ago, when this form of credit 
vas Inaugurated in the automobile business, the system began to 
jevelop with new impetus. The great growth, however, of this 
edit scheme has been since 1920. 

Aside from sales of houses, life insurance, and stocks and bonds on 
he installment plan it is estimated that about $6,000,000,000 worth 
{goods are old year at retail on deferred-payment schemes. This 
um represents about 15 per cent of the total sales of goods at retail, 
shich are estimated at $40,000,000,000. The installment debt at a 
iven period is estimated at $2,750,000,000, automobiles accounting 
or about $1,500,000,000, or more than 50 per cent of such debt. 
ousehold furniture ranks next in importance, constituting about 19 
er cent of the total installment indebtedness. According to recent 
pstimates, 80 per cent of all phonographs are bought on installments, 
5 per cent of the washing machines, 65 per cent of the vacuum 
leaners, 25 per cent of all jewelry, and the greater number of pianos, 
adios, sewing machines, and electric refrigerators. Approximately 
$140,000,000 worth of clothing is purchased per year on installment 
ayments. As the extension of credit for clothing is not for as long 
periods as it is for certain other classes of goods, the installment debt 

such connection at a given time is estimated at approximately . 
$40,000,000 or only 1.4 per cent of the $2,750,000,000 indebtedness. 

The author states that the question as to whether installment 
uying is now on the increase is a debatable one, but adds that all 
he information he was able to secure indicates that the total volume 
of sales on the installment plan is still growing. 


Causes of Expansion 


AS indicated above, the recent striking development of installment 
buying began in the automobile industry. This extension of 
redit was granted with a view to multiplying sales and cutting down 
nit production costs. 
Since 1920 the expansion of installment selling has been partially 
he result of the excess productive capacity in the latter part of that 
ear and in 1921 in lines of business other than the automobile 
dustry. Among other reported contributory causes are: Competi- 
ion between those merchandizing similar cgmmodities; competition 
between those selling different commodities; ‘high pressure’’ sales- 
ianship and advertising; advances in the real wages of the workers; 
ud the establishment and multiplication of finance companies. 









Class of Purchasers using Installment Plan 


REFORE the great extension of installment buying the practice was 
confined very largely, except in the purchase of houses and 
surance, to poor people. At present, however, not only poor people, 
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but middle-class and well-to-do people are availing themselves of thig 
form of credit. 

A recent special canvass of 532 families in a city of 60,000 People 
showed that 93, or 17.5 per cent, of these families were buying oy 
the installment plan, the amounts of their purchases under thi 
scheme (not including real estate or insurance) ranging from $12 to 
$1,425. This survey also showed that 40 per cent of the familie, 
canvassed in the poorer section of the city purchased on the install. 
ment plan, 25 per cent of those canvassed in the middle-class part of 
town availed themselves of such credit, and only 5 per cent of the 
well-to-do families investigated had reeourse to the system. Thos 
findings, according to the report, “‘confirm the general belief that || 
classes are buying on installments, but that the percentage of the 
various classes using the plan is greater for the lower economi 
groups.” 

The imstallment system is in operation not only in the large citie; 
but also in small cities and im rural sections. Some evidence was 
found upon which to base the conclusion that ‘‘ considered in relation 
to population or income,” the greater increases have been in the large 
cities. | 


Kind of Commodities Purchased 


With the exception of houses, life insurance, and stocks and 
bonds, all of which are largely purchased on the instal!!ment 

plan, the principal goods bought in this manner are listed below in 

the order of their importance, based on their respective outstanding 

credit at a given period on account of the sale of such commodities: 

1. Automobiles. 9. Clothing. 

- Household furniture. 10. ‘Tractors. 

. Pianos. 11. Gas stoves. 

. Sewing machines. 12. Electric refrigerators. 

. Phonographs. 13. Vacuum cleaners. 

. Washing machines. 14. Farm equipment. 

. Radio sets. ; 15. Improvements to buildings. 

. Jewelry. 

The total volume of sales of commodities on the installment plan 
other than those mentioned above is very insignificant when com- 
pared with the total volume of outstanding installment credit in a 
given period, being only one one-hundredth of 1 per cent, according to 
recent findings of the American Bankers’ Association. In the report 
under review considerable space is devoted to a discussion as to the 
classification of the commodities purchased on deferred payments 4s 
producers’ goods or consumers’ goods, as durable or quickly consum- 
able goods, or as necessaries or Rivtitiee. 

The purchase of consumption goods on installment credit is frowned 
upon by many persons, imcluding certain economists. An analysis, 
however, of particular mstallment transactions characteristic of 8 
great volume of installment purchases showed that “in some cases 
consumers’ installment credit does not increase consumption at all 
and in others it actually increases production.’’ Thus, the great 
majority of vacuum cleaners, washing machines, and sewing machines 
are sold on deferred payments. While these labor-saving devices 
are usually regarded as consumers’ goods, they reduce drudgery i 
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the home and thereby release productive energy which may be 
utilized in other ways. 

Attention is also called to the fact that many users of consumers’ 
credit simultaneously grant producers’ credit to others through 
savings accounts, by the holding of industrial bonds, and by the carry- 
ing of life-insurance policies. 

In considering the durability of the principal goods purchased on 
the installment plan, clothing was decisively classified as quickly 
consumable. There was some question, however, as to whether or 
not the automobile belonged in this category. 

No attempt is made in the report at the classification of installment- 
bought goods as necessaries orluxuries. Asidefrom the difficulty of 
defining these terms, it was felt that such a classification would be of 
negligible value unless based on detailed scientific investigation of 
the incomes, expenditures, and needs of particular individuals and 
various social and economic groups purchasing commodities on the 
installment plan. 


The Finance Company—‘‘A New Middleman” 


HE need of a special agency to finance the sales of automobiles 
on deferred payments brought about the organization of finance 
companies, which made possible the colossal growth of installment 
buying by making available the credit facilities required for the 
expansion of the system. Moreover, the increasing number of 
finance companies, of which, according to a common estimate, there 
are more than 1,000, has resulted in more stabilized production in 
the automobile industry and consequent lower manufacturing costs 
and lower prices to the purchaser. The establishment of these com- 
panies, however, has created a multitude of inexperienced credit 
users—a situation fraught with possible perils to the credit system 
itself and the countless creditors who may be caught in its coils in 
the next industrial slump. In pointing out such danger the author 
explains that he does not “mean to imply that finance companies and 
consumers’ credit should be condemned on this account and done 
away with, if possible.” 


Cost of Granting Installment Credit 


‘THE costs of extending installment credit include the interest 

finance companies and retailers pay to regular banks for loans 
to grant credit; losses resulting from the failure of some creditors to 
meet their indebtedness; the expense of credit investigations; coliec- 
tion costs; and other expenses, especially overhead charges. 

The rate of loss of finance companies in 1924, according to the 
findings of an extensive investigation, was less than one-fifth of 1 
per cent on new and used car paper aggregating $195,500,000. 

In numerous cases the finance companies and retailers insure their in- 
stallment credits with regular insurance companies. In 1915 the total 
business of insuring credits was $200,000,000; in 1925, considerably 
over $2,500,000,000, the astonishing increase being largely due to the 
growth of installment selling. The rates for such insurance range from 
$10 to $35 per 1,000 according to locality, special conditions, and 
character of goods. 
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The prices charged by finance companies are exceedingly high when 
compared with ordinary interest rates on loans, but in view of the 
keenly competitive character of their business, the author concludes 
that the explanation of such heavy charges ‘“‘ would seem to lie in high 
production costs” in the business of the finance companies. [ 


The following table shows the rates charged by a large finance 
company: 


RATES CHARGED TO DEALERS BY A LARGE FINANCE COMPANY 


[These rates do not include risk bearing; that is, under these rates the dealer, not the finance company 
bears the loss in case of default by the individual installment buyer. However, the finance company 
stands the loss in case of default of both purchaser and dealer] 








Rate finance | What finance Total cost 
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Cost of Installment Credit to Consumers 


HE difference between the cash and credit prices of goodsranges from 
nothing to as high as 80 per cent. The charges for installment 
credit to purchasers of new automobiles are from 11 to 23 per cent and 
for used cars from 16 to 43 per cent. Despite these heavy rates the 
report suggests that “‘it is highly probable that the installment buyer 
is paying less for his car to-day than he would be paying as a cash 
buyer if there were no installment system.”’ Large-scale production, 


as a result of the expansion of installment credit, has made this 
possible. 


Installment buying and savings 


HILE between 1920 and 1925 enormous quantities of commodities 
were purchased on the installment plan, statistics are pre- 
sented in the report showing that total savings deposits (measured 
in 1913 dollars) were 116 per cent greater in 1925 than in 1920, per 
capita savings (measured in 1913 dollars) 104 per cent greater, and 
the number of depositors 95 per cent greater. 

Statistics on American life insurance reserves (in 1913 dollars) for 
the same period show an increase of 125 per cent in the period 1920- 
1925. The assets of building and loan associations (in 1913 dollars) 
were 183 per cent higher in 1924 than in 1920. Figures for 1925 were 
not available at the time the report was being written. - 

The rapid growth in the number and resources of labor banks within 
the six years under consideration is also cited as an illustration of the 
saving tendency in certain wage-earning groups. 
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Installment credit and the business cycle 


THE fear is frequently reiterated that the vast expansion of install- 

ment credit will interfere and to some degree neutralize the 
efforts of the Federal reserve banks to eliminate the sharp fluctuations 
of the business cycle by stabilizing the general credit situation. As 
an offset to this fear the suggestion is made in the report that such 
banks could endeavor to control installment credit in precisely the 
same way. Installment credit, while enormous when: considered 
alone, actually constitutes only a small proportion of total credit. 

It is also noted that there has not been any marked advance in 
the general average of prices from 1920 to 1926, and from 1925 to 
1926 there was a iall in the price level. These facts would seem to 
indicate that installment selling is not bringing on a business crisis 
by raising prices. 

It is felt by the author of the report that there is some basis for 
concluding that the next industrial slump may be prolonged as a 
result of installment credit because ‘‘when the period of recovery 
comes the installment buyers will be making back payments, plus 
accumulated service charges including interest, which will have 
mounted sky-high as time passed, instead of buying new goods.” 
At the same time, it is pointed out that new extensions of installment 
credit may be the very means for expediting the return of prosperity 
as such credit is thought to have done in certain trade lines in the 
latter part of 1920 and in 1921. 

It is undeniable, however, according to the report, that ‘‘install- 
ment credit, like the older forms of credit, is a potentially dangerous 
phenomenon which without control will tend to help cause crises, 
panies, and depressions * * *.’’ On the other hand, it is felt 
that under the Federal reserve system installment selling might be 
a valuable device for the stabilization of business. 


Operation of Installment Scheme gf gas Anthracite Regions During 
trike 


MONG the ominous predictions regarding installment credit is 
that in a period of extensive unemployment buyers may be 
harried by their debts and installment sellers be plunged into bank- 
ruptey. In view of this forecast the investigator felt that a study 
of the experience with installment credit in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region during the strike from September 1, 1925, to February 14, 
1926, would be of considerable interest. In presenting the findings 
of this survey the writer disclaims any purpose of making them a 
basis for indicating the effects of installment credit in the face of a 
country-wide unemployment crisis. 
_ In this local study it was disclosed that almost the whole commun- 
ity was unemployed for five and one-half months. As a result of 
such unemployment a kind of moratorium was established—the 
fulfillment of buyers’ installment obligations, except in regard to 
automobiles, being postponed until after the close of the strike. 
Customers were permitted to retain their purchases. Most of the 
installment sellers reported ‘“‘no more repossessions than they would 
have had if there had been no strike.’ After the strike terminated, 
practically all purchasers resumed their payments. 
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As stated above, the procedure in regard to automobiles was ap 
exception. The finance companies repossessed a suvstantial number 
of cars, the buyers not being averse to this as they could not afford 
to run them. In certain cases these cars were sold in other sections 
of the country while other cars were placed in storage and after the 
strike returned to purchasers under a new financing agreement. 

As for extra charges for reextending credit it was found in some 
cases that extended leases or ‘‘raised”’ contracts included interest 
charges for the extension period. Additional charges were some- 
times made by department stores. Many installment debtors—one 
dealer reported 75 per cent—were unwilling to pay these extra amounts 
and in such cases these charges were waived. 

When the strike ended and repossessed motor cars were redeemed 
by purchasers, a new financing agreement was made which often 
included charges for car storage for the strike period. When pur- 
chasers retained their cars during the suspension of payments, extra 
charges were sometimes made but more frequently they were not. 
When additional charges were made the rate was approximately the 
same as in the original contract. 

Installment retailers and finance companies lost more as a result 
of the strike than they would have done under ordinary circumstances, 
as they had to pay the bank’s interest whether or not the installment 
buyers paid additional mterest for prolonged credit. The principal 
loss to retailers was probably incurred in this way. In general the 
losses under the installment plan were approximately the same as 
those resulting from other forms of eredit, such as ordinary charge 
accounts. Indeed, several dealers reported more loss on charge 
accounts than through installment credits. As the dealers and 
finance companies managed to stand the strain of the strike, the 
banks suffered no losses. 

After an extensive inquiry among those living and carrying on 
business in this anthracite section it was found that their experience 
under the installment system during the strike led them to conclude 
that the scheme was sound. It was also the unanimous opinion of 
those with whom the investigator discussed the question that the 
miners’ installment debts had “no deterring influence whatever on 
the calling of the strike.” 


Conclusion 


. ‘HE author of this report ventures at its close an opinion which he 

explains “‘is not intended to be in any sense a scientific con- 
clusion.’”” He believes that ‘‘the [installment] system is an important 
contribution to modern economic organization, and that in time to 
come it will be recognized as such, even by those conservative people 
who, at the present time, see little good in it.” 
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The Journal of a Migratory Worker 


MIGRATORY unskilled wage earner, a correspondent of the 
United States Department of Labor, has furnished the dep art- 
ment with the following statement of his labor activities, in- 

come, expenditures, and travels during the year 1926: 





This is ,@ common labor wageworker. I am sending you a 
belated report of my year’s work for 1926. 

Location January 1, 1926, Phoenix, Ariz. Had ininvestment January 1, 1926, 
$500; cash $25. Worked during year 18014 days, 1,917 hours; average day, 
10 hours 37 minutes. Earned $386, average daily wage $2.60. Expenses: 
Room rent and lodging, $63.56; provisions and meals, $94.72; clothing, $33.79; 
medicine, dental work, barbering, and baths, $38.93; equipment for batching, 
$5.03; books, papers, stamps, and stationery, $8.28; knickknacks, sports, and 
amusements, $2.90; transportation, $69.11. Invested, $36.25. Had at the end 
of the year: Invested, $556.25; cash, $29. 

During the year I traveled 6,496 miles: Walked, 994 miles; picked up rides on 
highways, 2,195 miles; paid for rides on highways and railroads 3,307 miles. 
I only count as wages what was paid to me for work; most of the time I got 
board and room; I worked in 19 places and on 24 jobs. 

At the commencement of the year I had no desire to travel at all; I would have 
stayed in Arizona, but work was scarce, wages low, and conditions bad. I went 
to Lubbock, Tex., but found no work; went to Amarillo, Tex., bought a job on 
farm, was turned off on account of rain; went to Oklahoma, worked for my board; 
went to the strawberry picking in Arkansas and Missouri; went to the harvest in 
western Oklahoma; then to North Dakota; back to Texas; picked cotton; went 
to the pecan district, but could not buy a job; next and last, gathered corn in the 
famous Seagraves country of Texas. I am out of work at present and the 
cheness are strong that 1 will go broke before I find employment—broke, I mean 
out of cash. 


The following explanation was later supplied, upon request, as to 
the use in the above statement of the term ‘‘buy a job’: 


There are three ways of “buying a job”: First, by paying the regular fee 
demanded by a private employment agency; second, by paying a sum of money 
in addition to the fee to have a job held out and reported to the person wanting 
it, the first time the kind of a job desired is brought in, which relieves the party 
looking for work of the necessity of waiting an indefinite length of time at the 
employment office; third, by paying some one who has a job to vacate it, so it 
can be taken. When it is impossible to get a job in any way, we say “‘it can not 
be bought.”’ 
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The Labor Movement in China 


the labor movement in China, is published in the March, 
1927, issue of the International Labor Review.’ 

The writer states that before 1918 or 1919 most of the manual 
workers in China submitted without question “to the traditional 
social hierarchy,’”’ and collective labor protests against the existing 
social order were rarely voiced. Within the last few years, however, 
the student movement, the literary renaissance, and the emancipation 
of women have done much toward the scrapping of ancient customs, 


A N ARTICLE by Ta Chen, Ph. D., surveying the recent history of 





1 Editorial note to original article in International Labor Review: “Some months have necessarily 
elapsed since it [this article] was written, and in the interval events in China have been moving rapidly. 
In particular, as concerns the subject here discussed, trade-unionism has sprung up on 8 very large scale 
under the auspices of the Kuomintang, especially in the districts and Provinces conquered by its armies. 
In Chang-sha, for instance, 500 unions with a membership of more than 300,000 have already been con- 
stituted. There has been a similar movement in Hankow, though on a smaller scale, and in other districts 
as well. But this does not in any way affect the value of the bulk of the article.” 
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the development of class consciousness; and the setting up of new 
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"THE old industrial guilds are gradually losing their hold on labor or eport 

are being adapted to meet new conditions. The guilds maintain atiOl 
their strength only in those trades that have not been fundamentally econo’ 
influenced by the changed social order. The most ordinary form of peasal 
labor organization is the craft union; in certain industries, however, move} 
there is a trend toward industrial unionism. of ass 


Among the typical attitudes on the matter of Chinese labor organ- 
ization the writer describes at some length the following three: 

(1) The contention by a certain group of labor leaders that at the 
present time labor in China is not able to fight successfully alone, 
and must therefore have the protection of a political party with a 
pig emphasizing the need of better conditions for the workers. 

he Kuomintang, the political party founded by the late Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, which is strong in the southern Provinces, plainly takes this 
position. 

(2) The belief that labor’s affiliation with politics is not always 



















advantageous to labor, that pacifying compromises have sometimes Th 

to be included in party platforms, and that more drastic measures of ind 

than a political party can espouse are desirable. Social revolution is effort 

advocated. - 
on 


Some of the left wing members of the Kuomintang have this 
attitude of mind and have been aiding some of the workers in propa- 
ganda along these lines. 

On November 23, 1925, the central executive committee of the 
Kuomintang decided to oust the communists from the organization, 
the basis for such action being as follows: 

(a) That the communists have been utilizing the party to strengthen their 
influence as well as that of Soviet Russia in China; (b) that while the communists 
wish to be loyal to their ideals the Kuomintang has principles of its own, and 
these two are not always harmonious, although both the communists and the 
Kuomintang oppose imperialism and oppression; (c) that Russia and China 


have differences in national history and social life and therefore communistic 
practices might not suit the Chinese people. 


(3) Another attitude is characterized by the conviction that labor 
‘‘must work out its own salvation’ without the assistance of either 
politicians or radicals. The workers’ program is to be carried out 
‘“‘by means of men experienced in aeial service, or by those who are 
truly interested in the welfare of the proletariat.’’ The machinists’ 
union of Hongkong is mentioned as illustrating this point of view. 
Labor leaders who have this outlook are still in the minority. There 
is, however, an increasing popular sentiment in favor of such leaders. 


National Labor Conferences 
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HREE really national labor conferences have been held in China, 
the first in 1922, the second in 1925, and the third in 1926, all 
three being held in the month of May in Canton. The development 
of these conferences is indicated by the fact that the first was in 
session six days and was attended by 162 delegates from 200 unions, 
representing approximately 400,000 workers, while the third confer- 
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nce was attended by 400 delegates, representing 1,240,000 organized 
workers. 

The comprehensive character of the proceedings of the third con- 
ess is indicated by the following list of subjects dealt with in 
reports or resolutions: Organization of the labor movement; reorgan- 
wation and operation of trade-unions; purposes and program of the 
onomic struggles; strikes; the relations between workers and 
peasants ; workers’ education; young workers and the trade-union 
movement; unemployment; cooperation; labor legislation; the right 
of association, and conditions of work. 


Efforts to Secure Labor Legislation 


BASED on information on labor conditions in China, published in 
English, which data he regards as by no means complete, the 
witer hsts three important factors affecting the proletariat: 

1. The recent upward trend in money wages. 

2. The gradual decline of the contract system in China. 

3. The lack of any substantial progress in the way of reducing the hours of 
jsbor or in bettering working conditions. 

The author reports that some valuable experiments in the matter 
ofindustrial welfare are being tried. He also calls attention to recent 
dforts which have been made to pass labor legislation in China; 
mong such attempts are noted the appointment of a Commission 
m the Relation of the Church to China’s Economic and Industrial 
Problems; the action of the Canton Government in 1922 in legalizing 
sirikes; the 19 demands made in September, 1922, by thé labor unions 
() Wuhan to the National Parliament at Peking; the presidential 
nandate of February 22, 1923, ordering that labor laws should be 
irafted by the proper ministries and presented to Parliament for 
ensideration; and the promulgation on March 29, 1923, of pro- 
vsional factory regulations, comprising 28 sections. These regula- 
tions, however, have never been converted into actual law and no 
penalties are provided for violating them. Moreover, they do not 
ipply to factories ordinarily employing less than 100 workers. The 
Mnistry of Agriculture and Commerce drafted a trade-union bill 
vhich was submitted to Parliament about the same time the factory 
rgulations were issued, but failed of enactment because of the dis- 
wlution of Parliament in June, 1923. In November, 1924, Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen promulgated trade-union regulations to meet conditions in 
Kwangtung Province. 

In the latter part of 1924 and in 1925 strikes were more frequent 
ind social unrest increased. At the time the Chinese Government 
nanifested a strong desire to pass appropriate labor laws to regulate 
ihe situation, China was also planning to speed up work on social 
viorms in order to submit a constructive program to the Seventh 
lnternational Labor Conference, which was soon to convene. Some 
weeks after the tragic incident at Shanghai, of May 30, 1925, the 
thamber of commerce of that city stated that the episode of that date 
night be “partially due to the lack of trade-union laws, for had there 
ven such laws the Japanese employers might have been willing to 
comply with them. Besides, in recent years China’s delegates to 
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the International Labor Conference have not always been able , 
represent the wishes of the workers.”’ 

In view of these circumstances the Ministry of Agriculture ap, 
Commerce drafted new regulations, covering 14 chapters and 5) 
sections, which have since been amended. Among the more imporiay; 
provisions are the following: 


Unions may be organized on either a craft or an industrial basis. 

A union may elect representatives to sit on a joint committee to settle dispuy., 
between capital and labor. a 

The promoters of a union must be 30 adult workers who are at present ey, 
ployed in the trade. q 

In case of a labor dispute the local authorities may, upon the request of thp 
interested parties, hold an inquiry and act as conciliators. If necessary, ¢) 
authorities may request both sides to appoint an equal number of experts t) 
form an arbitration board, subject to the approval of the proper authoritie 
If a dispute arises in a public utility, the government department concerne 
must settle the dispute, or request the local authorities to arbitrate and repor 
their decision to the controlling government department for approval. 

Lockouts and strikes are prohibited while inquiry and conciliation proceeding 
are in progress. 

A trade-union in a public utility undertaking must be registered with prope 
authorities. 

Resolutions or official acts of trade-unions or their officers which violate thow 
regulations or other laws, so as to endanger the public welfare or public peace. 
shall be prohibited by the competent authorities. 


Strikes 


A 


1 


VARIOUS recent important strikes are py sdere in the article—the 


Hongkong shipping strike of 1922, the Peking-Hankow Railway 
strike of 1923, and the sympathetic strikes protesting against the 
Shanghai shooting, May 30, 1925. 

As several previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review have 
carried accounts of strikes in China, the subject will not be taken up 
further in this summary.’ 


May Day Demonstrations 


HE first May day labor celebrations in China were in 1920, being 
held in the cities of Peking, Shanghai, and Canton. Students’ 
organizations, chambers of commerce, and other social groups either 
voiced their sympathy or sent representatives to attend these labor 
demonstrations. For the next five years these celebrations wer 
held annually, but on account of political agitations “‘the May day 
celebrations in 1926 were generally restricted by the local authorities.” 


Labor’s Position Concerning International Representation 


PREVIOUS to the first session of the International Labor (on- 

ference in 1919, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
China took the position that industry in that country was still in the 
handicraft stage and that the Government was therefore not wal- 
ranted in sending a delegate. This point of view was opposed by 4 
member of the House of Representatives who held that the Gover 
ment was relinquishing a privilege and would in consequence sulle! 
a loss in international prestige. Important labor associations ls 





* Labor Review, August, 1924, p. 204; November, 1924, pp. 46-47; June, 1925, p. 190; March, 1926, p. 2 
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argued that diplomatic representatives were not always the proper 
persons to present labor’s interests and that labor must have its own 
delegates. 

The Chinese Government, however, has not as yet sent such special 
delegates, despite the reiterated requests of the International Labor 
Organization. Prior to each conference its program is forwarded to 
the Chinese Government for proposals and suggestions, and every 
year China presents her views to the International Labor Conference 
in regard to different labor problems with which she is concerned. 

In August, 1924, when the Red International of Labor Unions met in Moscow, 

hinese workers were represented at the conference. When called upon to make 
a report the Chinese delegates pointed out the growing strength of nationalism 
in China and stated that the leaders of the movement were fighting two monster 
evils of the times: Militarism as a national evil, and imperialism as an interna- 
tional evil. In this struggle the Kuomintang is credited with having taken a 
leading part, as its party platform includes national and international reforms. 
Internationally it stands for the abolition of concessions, of extraterritoriality 
and of unequal treaties. Nationally it is in favor of popular elections, freedom 


of speech, of the press, and of association, land reform, and the nationalization 
of the railways. 


Conclusion 


[HE writer holds that the progress of the labor movement depends 
upon labor’s divorce from politics and radicalism. He heliatres 
that courageous men should be recruited who are resolved to fight un- 
selfishly and independently in labor’s behalf. Unless there be a 
substantial number of men firmly convinced that industrial and 
social advancement will follow only after the emancipation of the 
proletariat, a “fruitful labor’“movement”’ can not be carried on. 

He also is convinced that labor’s chief ambition should be the 
workers’ economic and social improvement, for their present misery 
is essentially the result of social and economic causes. He declares 
that ‘‘the economic phase of the fight should precede any other con- 
et in a program of social reconstruction for present-day 

‘hina.” 

The writer warns, however, against unsound practices and against 
too close an imitation of occidental labor tactics, as trade-union 
policies may prove efficient in one part of the world and be a failure 
in another. The methods and practices of western trade-unions 
should be adapted to conditions in China. He suggests the inad- 
visability of blindly advocating an 8-hour day when a 10-hour day 
would in many cases prove a boon to the workers, and also the futility 
of irrational agitation for labor copartnership when the great mass of 
laborers are illiterate and have little appreciation of such schemes. 

What is urgently needed, then, is a program of practical reforms, based upon 
existing social conditions, which shall truly serve to promote the welfare and 
happiness of the workers. Some fundamental work must be done to build up 
an intelligent proletariat capable of appreciating and using wisely its just rights 


and privileges. Gradually its social standards should be raised, so as to insure 
industrial peace in the nation, and so ultimately throughout the world. 





Farmers’ Unions in China 


HE Chinese Economic Bulletin of March 12, 1927 (pp. 131, 132), 
popbehes the following statistics on farmers’ unions, the source 
ing given as “Chinese correspondence.” 
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_ ‘The membership of farmers’ unions in specified Chinese Provinceg 
is as follows: 


Members 
i SMe a niet ee) ee aCe SEP EON CERT EE FTW RAS Fw 1, 100, 000 
i 50, 000 


Kiangsi 
Fukien 





2, 795, 000 


“The number of unions in several places which are about to 
organize are not included above. The figures for Fukien Provinces 
date from former times. The number of organized farmers in six 
Provinces can without exaggeration, it is claimed, be estimated aj 
3,000,000. In the majority of the Provinces, the work among the 
farmers is yet in its early infancy. There are country districts, in 
which already tens and hundreds of thousands of members are united 
in farmers’ unions. For example, in the Haifan district in Kwang. 
tung, there are 200,000 members; Sanin, in Hunan, has 175,000 
members; the district of Hwangwang in Hupeh, 70,000 members, 
while in many districts no farmers’ unions exist. Without the least 
doubt, these unions will continue to increase within the next few 
months. During the last month, it has been reported that the first 
farmer organizations in the Province of Anhwei have come into being. 
These are principally in the central and northern part of the Province. 
They number several tens of thousands. The increasing power of 
the so-called Red Spears of Honan, the farmers’ movements in Chihli 
and Shantung, prove also that there is material ready for organizs- 
tion into unions. 

“The cause of the rapid growth of the farmers’ movement is due 
first of all to the general political disturbances and the backward 
economic conditions which for centuries have beset the farmers, 
The majority of farmers in the southern Provinces of China either 
possess no land whatever or only a very small strip, so that the 
simplest existence is hardly possible. As an illustration of these 
conditions, the following statistics on several districts i Hunan and 
Kiangsi are of considerable interest: 


RELATIVE PROPORTION OF PEASANTS AND FARMERS WITH REFERENCE TO 
ACTUAL OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND 








Agricul- Independ- 
Province and district tural Tenant |Halftenant, 


ent 
leborers farmers | halfowner farmers 





H Per ont Per cent Per cent Per cent 
10 


16 
Maian district 10 
Kiangsi: 
Wansian district 
Tsian district 
pa Se a ee eee 


Ras SSBSSh 
S38 BERass 

















‘From these figures it is apparent that the vast majority of farmers 
either possess no land at all, in consequence of which they are forced 
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to rent from: the lamded proprietors, or possess so little land that they 
must rent additional ground in order to support their families: The 
rent is extremely high, which, unfortunately for the tenant, is npt 
aid in money, but principally in agricultural products, a custom 
which means other losses to the farmers. The customary rent is 50 
per cent to 60 per cent of the harvest; in many cases it is 70 per cent 
to 75 per cent. Now, as the average rented land contains only 10 to 
15 mow,’ seldom more than 20 mow, it will be readily seen that after 
the renter has delivered one-half or two-thirds of his harvest to the 
owner of the land, there is not sufficient left for the barest existence. 

“The condition of the independent farmers is not much better. 
The average size of their little farms is roughly 5 to 10 mow, at the 
most 15 to 20 mow. In prosperous years this is just sufficient for 
their livelihood. In times of natural calamities, such as flood or 
drought or civil war, the farmer is at the mercy of the village usurer, 
unless he wishes to see his whole livelihood utterly ruined. But once 
in the clutches of the usurers, he encounters such difficulties that he 
seldom is able to free himself. In the villages of Hupeh and Hunan 
the rate of interest is unusually high. The normal rate is 5 to 10 per 
cent per month, which equals 60 to 120 per cent per year; frequently 
itis 30 per cent per month, equal to 360 per cent per year. 

“The demands of the farmers chiefly center round the following 
points: (1) Reduction of rent; (2) abolition of taxes of tenants; 
(4) reduction of interest on loans; (5) abolition of all illegal contri- 
butions and excessive taxes; (6) the storage of grain for times of 
drought and flood; (7) reform of the present official system; (8) the 
organizing of a self-governing board elected by the people in every 
village; (9) the disarming of the village police and the formation of a 
people’s militia, ete.”’ 

—3 og —___ 


Government Aid to Industrial Research in England 


REPORT on factors in industrial and commercial efficiency, re- 
A cently issued by the Committee on Industry and Trade, ap- 
pointed by the English Government in 1924, gives some ac- 
count of the efforts of the Government to promote a scientific study 
of industrial problems.? This is a comparatively new development 
in Great Britain, and is ascribed partly to the discovery that Eng- 
land’s competitors, especially Germany, had surpassed her in the ap- 
plication of science to the solution of industrial problems and to the 
development of new products and processes. War conditions made 
this disparity more striking and more damaging, and in July, 1915, 
the Government took steps to form a permanent official organiza- 
tion for the promotion of scientific and industrial research. By the 
end.of December, 1916, the new organization was established as a 
separate Government department. 


Cooperative Research Associations 


THE department carries on research work itself, but lays special 
emphasis upon promoting the formation in the various industries 
of cooperative associations for research purposes. These are nation- 


1Mow=one-sixth of an acre. 
‘Great Britain. Committee on Industry and Trade. Factors in industrial and commercial efficiency. 


on, 1927. 
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wide, nondividend-paying companies, made up of firms engaged jy 
the industry. Each firm joining such an association has, among 
others, the following rights: 


1. The right to put technical questions and to have them answered as [\)/] 
as possible within the scope of the research organization. 

2. The right to recommend specific subjects for research and, through the 
council of the association, to have a voice in the selection of the program of 
research. 


3. The right to free or preferential use of any patents resulting from research, 

4. The right to ask for a specific research for their sole benefit at cost price 
provided this could be undertaken without detriment to the general program. ’ 

5. The communication, in convenient form, of the results of researches coy. 
ducted by the association; the results not to be published except with the consent 
and approval of the association. 

6. The regular services of an information bureau, by means of which they would 
be kept in touch with technical developments at home and abroad. 


Conditions on Which Government Aid is Given 


y 


‘THE first requirement of the Government is that these bodies shall 

be open to all firms throughout the country engaged in the par- 
ticular industry. This is considered essential, since the money given 
in grants is raised by national taxation, and should be spent in such 
a manner as to promote the interests of the nation as a whole, rather 
than of one section or locality. “If a local association obtained the 
autonomous powers allowed under the scheme, it would be possible 
for it to exploit the result of its researches at the expense not ouly of 
foreign competitors but of other sections of the industry in this 
country.” 


Again, a local section of an industry may be identified with a particular process 
and, consequently, disposed to view with alarm the development of any alter- 
native process, so that research conducted by such a body would tend to pursue 
stereotyped lines to the exclusion of possibly more promising lines of deveclop- 
ment, thus defeating the very object that the Government scheme has in view. 


Apart from this primary requirement as to the character of the 
organization, the Government lays down some rules as to the respec- 


tive rights of the various parties in-the results obtained by these 
associations. 


The whole of the results of the researches conducted by any research association 
belong to the association itself, which holds them in trust for the benefit of its 
members. The department reserves the right, however, to veto the commii- 
cation of the results of research to a foreign person or foreign corporation; thie 
right, after consultation with the association concerned, of communicating the 
results of research to other industries for their use on suitable terms; and tle 
right also to communicate results obtained to other Government departments. 
The reservation of the right of veto is merely to safeguard the interests of the 
taxpayer should the necessity arise. As a matter of fact, the necessity has never 
arisen, and as far as can now be foreseen is not likely to do so. e official 
policy is entirely favorable to the free publication of the results of research, 
provided that the interests of the British industry concerned are not prejudiced 
and that subscribing firms are given reasonable opportunities for a preferential use 


of the results. 
Amount of Aid Given 


‘THE general plan of the department is to give to each association, 

within certain limits, an amount equal to that raised by its own 
membership, the contributions from both sides being made annually, 
but this rule is not inflexible. When an industry, perhaps sma!! in 
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itself, is essential to larger industries, and to the national defense, 
especially if the cost of research is an abnormally large factor in the 
cost of production, grants are sometimes made upon a far more 
generous scale. Scientific-instrument manufacture is cited as an 
example. During the first six years of the existence of the research 
association in this industry, aid much beyond the usual contribution 
was given it, and for the succeeding five years the department has 
agreed to give an annual grant of £10,000° provided the firms of 
which it is composed contribute annual sums of from £1,500 to 
£2,250. 

It was at first intended to pay the grants only for five years, it 
being supposed that this would be a sufficiently long period to con- 
vince the industries of the value of scientific research, after which 
they would continue it at theirown expense. Post-war conditions, 
however, hindered the development of the plan, and grants for 
further periods on a smaller seale are being made to associations which 
can show that the industries they represent are not yet able to pro- 
vide the whole of the funds needed to carry on research effectively, 
that the association is being conducted on sound lines, and that it is 
likely eventually to become firmly established in the confidence of 
the industry. Associations applying for grants beyond the five-year 
period are subjected to a close scrutiny as to the scientific, economic, 
and administrative aspects of their work before a decision is made as 
to the response. 

The research associations have adopted various methods for raising 
their own share of the necessary funds. 


The basis of subscriptions has been, variously, amount of wages paid, capital, 
number of employees, and capacity of plant or number of mechanical units 
(e. g., cotton spindles) utilized in the members’ business; in several cases the 
subscription of a member has been upon a voluntary basis. Of these, experience 
has shown that the wages basis is unreliable, if only because of the fluctuating 
income which it yields. When members’ subscriptions are ecaleulated upon the 
sums they have paid in wages the previous year, the result is that in times of 
industrial depression the income of the research association falls off and does 
so when research is possibly most needed. The method of levying subscriptions 
upon a voluntary basis appears to be equally unsatisfactory. There is a tend- 
ency for such subscriptions to be regarded by the members of the association 
as contributions to a benevolent organization and for the attitude of the indi- 
vidual member toward the association to be governed by this feeling. Generally 
speaking, the capital basis of subseription has proved most satisfactory, especially 
where it is sufficiently elastic to make equitable provision for members of whose 
business only a portion is concerned with the partieular industry represented 
by the research association. 


Extent of Movement 


WENTY-SIX research associations have been formed under the 
Government plan covering all but a few of the important 
industries. The completeness with which the associations are 
supported by their industries varies considerably. Thus, in the cast- 
iron-founding industry, it is estimated that about one-fourth of the 
total firms are members of the association; in the electrical indust 
about 85 per cent of the total capital in the industry is represented; 
in the rubber industry, about 70 per cent of the total British capital; 


* Pound at par = $4.8665. The exchange rate is approximately at par. 
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and in the scientific-instruments industry practically all the manu- 
facturers*are: represented, except those working under foreign license. 


Results of the Movement 


"THE report deals at some length with the educational benefits 
secured as well as the tangible gains or savings. The former can 
not be measured and their true importance will not be realized for 
some time to come; the latter can to some extent be definitely stated. 
Thus, as the results of investigations carried on by or for the research 
association of the electrical and allied industries, the troublesome 
problem of the heating of underground cables has been largely 
solved, and it is estimated that the supply industry ‘‘will at once be 
able to effect a saving of from £250,000 to £300,000 by the more 
advantageous use of existing cables, and to purchase new cables with 
a full knowledge of their true current-carrying capacity.” 
Altogether, it has been estimated that the annual value to the supply industry 
of the work of the electrical research association would be over £1,000,000 if 


the whole of the industry secured the full benefit of the work; it is known that at 
least one-third of this value has already accrued. 


In the scientific-instruments industry one immediate result has 
been the adoption of a certain instrument for measuring the aberra- 
tions of lenses, and an immediate increase in the demand for the in- 
strument, as well as an all-round improvement in the efficiency of the 
optical industry. In the cast-iron trade, changes in cupola practice 
have been arranged which lead to large economies in the use of coal; 
the woolen and worsted research association has introduced modi- 
fications in the wool-scouring process which have meant savings of 
thousands of pounds per annum; a pure strain of flax giving a notable 
increase of yield of fiber has been developed by the linen research 
association, and so on. The report sums up the situation thus: 

The scheme has enabled a number of industries to realize the potential value 
of research and to secure results which are finding their way into industrial 
practice. : 

The scheme is suitable for adoption in this country in industries which include 
manufacturing units of such small size as to be quite unable to maintain scien- 
tific staffs of theirown. It has further had a most stimulating effect in fostering 
an interest in the scientific aspects of technical operations, and it has led to the 
wider adoption of scientific methods of control. 

The scheme has made it possible to undertake important scientific work of a 
fundamental character which no single firm could be expected to finance; it 
has further facilitated investigations preparatory to standardization, and work 


upon other questions of general importance to an industry, such, for example, as 
‘moisture standards in textile goods. 


Research Work of the Government 


[N ADDITION to aiding the research associations, the department 

itself carries on work in fields which can not be identified with 
particular industries and which only the State can adequately under- 
take. The national physical laboratory, the fuel research division, 
the food investigation board, the division of building research, the 
forest-products research laboratory, and the geological survey are 
the main departments into which the work has been divided, al- 
though general research is always being carried on which may or 
may not come within the field of any one of these divisions, 
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Accidents in Small Plants 


recently for the executive committee of the National Safety 

Council, shows that the accident rates in small plants are higher 
(han in large plants. In the course of the study special investigators 
visited 299 small plants in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Rhode Island. Analysis of the reports from these plants, 
which reveals the followmg unfavorable facts, emphasizes the im- 
portance of keeping and analyzing accident records. 


i. No one in the average small plant keeps any record of accidents except 
the records made out for the State and insurance companies. The average small 
plant executive says and believes that he has no accidents in his plant. 

2. These executives are often the financiers, managers, sales managers, and 
shop superintendents of their plants, and thus do not have or take sufficient 
time to pay any attention whatever to accident prevention. 

3. Small plants pay their compensation insurance premiums, and after com- 
plying with the demands of the State and the insurance company, think they 
pave no further responsibility in accident prevention. They do not realize that 
accidents cost them approximately four times as much as they cost the insurance 
carriers. 

The following analysis of figures taken at random from the sectional statistics 
of the National Safety Council indicates that the smali plants have more accidents 
than the large plants; that, for instance, a group of 10 plants with a total of 
1,000 workers has a worse accident record than one pliant with the same number 
of workers. 


A\ “recent on accident prevention in small plants, prepared 


COMPARISON OF ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN ONE LARGE 
PLANT AND SEVERAL SMALL PLANTS 
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Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States in 1925 


HE latest official report on coal-mine accidents in the United 
States, issued recently by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as Bulletin No. 275, covers the year 1925, with data for earlier 

years. Returns for 1925 show a fatality rate of 3.81 per million tons 
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of coal produced, as compared with 4.19 in 1924. The number of 
deaths was 2,230, or 166 fewer than in 1924. The estimated tot, 
production of coal in 1925 was 585,083,000 tons; in 1924, 571,613 409 
tons were produced. The report does not give the actual fatality ray 
per thousand men employed, owing to the lack of complete return, 
showing the number of men employed at the.mines. However, the 
bureau states that if the average daily output of coal per man jg 
assumed to have been the same as in 1924, the death rate in 199; 
may be estimated at 4.36 per thousand full-time or 300-day worker 
as against 4.79 in 1924. The estimated corresponding death rate 
for bituminous mimes only is given as 4.79 and for anthracite mine; 
as 3.87; the figures for 1924 were 5.37 and 3.39, respectively. Tho 
-per-million-ton death rate was 3.50 for bituminous mines and 6.44 
for anthracite, the figures for 1924 being 3.93 and 5.64. 

During 1925 there were 14 major disasters; that is, accidents tiat 
killed five or more persons each. One of these disasters was a mine 
fire which resulted in the death of nine men; the remaining 13 were 
explosions of gas or coal dust, causing the loss of 261 lives. 

Table 1 shows number of workers, average days of operation, num. 
ber of men killed, fatality rates per thousand 300-day workers, and 
production in coal mines, by five-year periods from 1906 to 1920 and 
by years from 1921 to 1925. 


TABLE 1.—COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION OF COAL, 1906 TO 192° 





Men employed Men killed 
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‘ Figures for 1906-1909 included in the average relate only to States under inspection service an! figures 
for 1909 as to average days of operation were estimated by the Bureau of Mines. 


2 Number of employees based on estimates of State mine tuspectors. 
3 Estimated. 
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Table 2 gives the fatal accidents and rate per million tons of coal 
produced, by causes, in 1924 and 1925: 


qaste 2--FATAL ACCIDENTS AND RATE PER MILLION TONS OF COAL PRODUCED, 
1924 AND 1925, BY OAUSES 








Number killed Rate per million tons 
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iLess than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 





Table 3 shows the fatality rate per million man-hours worked, by 
causes, 1911 to 1924, figures for 1925 not being available. 


TasLe 3—-DEATH RATES PER eng 7 Oo paticetae heey WORKED, i911 TO 1924, BY 
SES 








Average 
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Underground: 
Falls of roof or coal 1. 000 1.053 
.347 J f » 347 
Gas or dust explosion . 246 Z : - 532 
Explosives «125 -099 - 
Electricity 071 . 080 
All other underground . 099 
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1.716 1. 740 2.019 1, 813 1. 984 























The report also gives detailed information in regard to the distribu- 
tion of accidents, from each specified cause, by States, a complete list 
of coal-mine disasters in the United States causing 100 or more deaths 
each and of all disasters since January 1, 1916, in each of which five 


or more men were killed, and data on number of men working dif- 
ferent specified hours per day. 
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Construction Accidents in Ohio! 


HE following table summarizes the record of construction acej. 
dents in Ohio in 1926: 


CONSTRUCTION ACCIDENTS IN OHIO, 1926 





























Total accidents Fatal accidents 

Cause —. 

Number Per cent Number Per cent 
wie 
Handling objects and tools___...................-.--.- 7, 090 30. 9 10 5.29 
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pS Se PE 6 PS tres 2, 605 11.4 28 14. % 
gL 2 ES 2 LURE EDS oe ee 1, 076 4.7 18 9. 5) 
Hoi and corrosive substances._.....................--.- 951 4.1 4 2.12 
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CR ER oS SS ha SE ok erate 2, 056 9.0 10 5. 29 
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Before considering the showing of the table it may be noted that 
in Ohio construction is responsible for 16.8 per cent of the fatal acci- 
dents and 10.4 per cent of all the recorded accidents. The fatal 
accidents are a measure of the severity of the accident experiences, 
and the figures just quoted are a clear indication that the accidents 
in construction are of more than average severity. 

Turning attention to the table, it is found that falls of person is 
the cause of 30.7 per cent of the fatalities and 14.6 per cent of all 
accidents. This means that most serious attention should be given 
to those safeguards and structural features which tend to save the 
worker from falling. No one can observe construction operations 
without becoming convinced that it is possible to do many things 
which will tend to greater safety. 

From the table it will be observed that as to those causes which 
involve considerable hazard the per cent of fatal cases is in excess of 
the per cent of all accidents, while as to causes which give rise to 
minor injuries, such as handling objects and tools, the per cent of all 
accidents is higher than that of fatal cases. 

As to falls of person, which cause the largest proportion of fatal 
cases, many of them are due to improperly constructed scaffolds, to 
poor ladders, and to failure to fence off danger points. 

It has already been proved that accidents in construction can be 


controlled if there is a determined and continuous effort toward that 
end. 








1 National Safety News, April, 1927,~pp. 27, 28: ‘‘An analysis of construction accidents in Ohio,” by 
Thomas P. Kearns. be 
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Safety Codes for the Prevention of Dust Explosions in Industrial 
Plants 


establishments have just been issued by the United States 

Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletin No. 433, the plants cov- 
ered being starch factories, flour and feed mills, terminal grain ele- 
vators, and sugar, cocoa, ‘and fuel- pulverizing plants. The codes 
represent the joint work of the United States Paden of Chemistry 
and the National Fire Protection Association. 

It has been only in recent years that direct attention has been 
given to the determination of the causes of dust explosions in indus- 
trial plants and measures undertaken for their control. Large losses 
of life, property, and foodstuffs are occurring annually from explo- 
sions of this nature. Many of them are occurring in lines of industry 
in which they have not previously taken place. The expansion of 
manufacturing operations and the utilization of by-products and 
waste nraterials, resulting in the accumulation of large quantities of 
explosive dusts, have greatly increased the hazard. The introduc-_ 
tion of new manufacturing processes, as well as new types of mechan- 
ical equipment, has added to the importance of dust-explosion pre- 
vention. ‘The Census of Manufactures shows that at least 28,000 
industrial plants, employing over 1,324,000 persons and manufac- 
turing products of an annual value in excess of $10,000,000,000, are 
subject to the hazard of dust explosions. 


GM establ codes for the prevention of dust explosions in industrial 


Industries in Which Explosive Dusts are Found 


FOR a number of years the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 

States Department of Agriculture has been conducting special 
engineering and chemical research investigations to determine causes 
of dust explosions in manufacturing establishments and to develop 
methods of control and prevention. The work is conducted in 
cooperation with other Government departments, State industrial 
commissions, fire prevention and insurance associations, and other 
national and State bodies interested in dust explosion and fire pre- 
vention. ‘The bureau’s first work of this kind, inaugurated in October, 
1917, was confined to the handling or milling of grain, it being a 
development of the coal-dust explosion work of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and was started largely as a result of the interest 
manifested by the milling industry. 7 Bisel it became apparent 
in the early stages of the work that explosions were occurring in other 
types of industrial plants. 

In an address before the Industrial Accident Prevention Con- 
ference! held at Washington, D. C., July 14-16, 1926, Mr. David 
J. Price, of the Bureau of Chemistry, stated that “it is now generally 
recognized that practically all types of dusts created during manu- 
facturing operations are explosive and when mixed with air in proper 
proportions can be readily ignited by various external sources. The 
only exceptions would seem to be the inert dusts, such as shale, lime- 
stone, gypsum, and the like.”” In addition to grain plants, explosions 





Statiual proceedings of the conference were published as Bulletin No, 428 of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
tics: 
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have occurred in starch factories, chocolate-manufacturing plants 
oilcloth factories, cork plants, cotton mills, fertilizer plants, powdered. 
milk factories, paper mills, woodworking plants, phonograph fac- 
tories, sulphur-grinding plants, tanneries, spice mills, shoddy mills, 
in Soapine, salicisid-acanediastenink: and rubber-reclaiming plants, 
and fur-cleaning establishments. Explosions of aluminum dust, mag- 
nesium dust, zinc dust, and similar types of metallic dusts have also 
been reported. 

According to Mr. Hylton R. Brown, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
writing in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for September, 
1925,? a temperature as low as 540° G. (1,004° F.), which is con- 
siderably below dull red heat, will ignite some dusts, while for some 
of the more explosive dusts an explosive mixture is formed by 7 
milligrams of dust in a literofair. Thereis no record of aspontaneous 
dust explosion, a spark, flame, or other cause being necessary to 
ignite the dust. 


Cost of Dust Explosions 


? RECORDS of dust explosions compiled in the Bureau of Chemistry 

indicate that they occurred as far back as 1860. Most of the 
early explosions seem to have occurred in flour mills, many of them 
probably being chronicled simply as fires. Up to 1880 those actuaily 
on record cost 18 lives and $1,000,000 in property. Between 1880 
and 1890 explosions in breweries and malt houses, woodworking 
plants, confectionery houses, and fur-cleaning establishments were 
reported. During the next 10 years the loss of life and property 
remained approximately the same. Flour mills suffered heavily, 
and a sugar refinery, a Soapine plant, and a lumber mill had explo- 
sions. ‘The first grain-elevator explosion occurred during this period. 
During the following decade, 1900-1910, explosions were reported 
in a number of new lines of industry, including starch factories, 
cork-handling plants, cotton mills, and fertilizer plants. ‘T'wenty- 
eight lives were lost and the property damage amounted to $3,700,090. 
From 1910 to 1920 the losses from this cause showed a big increase — 
194 persons killed, 332 injured, and property damage of more than 
$19,000,000. In grain elevators alone 30 catastrophies occurred, 
resulting in the death of 34 persons and injury to 47, and property 
loss of $7,500,000; in the 17 explosions in feed and cereal mills 58 
persons were killed, 122 injured, and property valued at more than 
$3,600,000 was lost; starch plants had 10 disasters, with 64 killed, 79 
injured, and $3,200,000 property damage. A variety of other indus- 
tries also suffered from this cause.* In his address before the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Conference, previously referred to, Mr. Price 
said that at least 281 dust explosions have been reported to the 
Department of Agriculture. In 70 of them 459 persons were killed 
and in 92 of them 760 were injured. The property loss in 144 cases 
amounted to more than $33,529,350, an average of more than $230,000 
for each explosion. These statistics do not, of course, take into 
consideration the interruption to production, loss of time, and 
general disturbance of manufacturing operations as a result of 
explosions and fires of this character. 





*Reviewed in Labor Review, January, 1926, p. 177. 
‘Factory, the Magazine of Management, Chicago, August, 1926, p. 222. 
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Formulation of Safety Codes for Prevention of Dust Explosions 


[N January, 1922, a committee on dust-explosion hazards, charged 

with the preparation of recommended regulations for the pre- 
yention of fires and dust explosions in plants subject to this hazard, 
was formed by the National Fire Protection Association. This 
association is the internationally recognized standard-making body 
for regulations for the prevention of fire and for its control and 
extinguishment. It operates through some 30 technical committees, 
each having jurisdiction over one section of its standard-making 
activities. The regulations of the association are purely advisory in 
character, but after adoption by the association are largely pro- 
mulgated by State and municipal authorities as the basis of regulatory 
measures, and are used by fire insurance organizations as the basis 
of their requirements. The National Fire Protection Association’s 
committee on dust-explosion hazards prepared the regulations which 
form the basis of the safety codes just issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as its Bulletin No. 433, the reports of the committee being 
adopted by the association and published as the recommended regula- 
tions of the association. These standards were also adopted by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Early in 1926 the committee 
was reorganized to qualify as a sectional committee of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, thereby adding the representa- 
tives of a few organizations which had not previously participated in 
the work. Following this, the present codes, which embody the con- 
trol measures developed in the United States Bureau of Chemistry, 
were officially approved as ‘‘tentative American standards” by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 

Generally speaking, the problem of preventing dust explosions falls 
into two great classes: (1) Industries in which dust or powder, such 
as starch, flour, sugar, etc., is the product, and (2) industries where 
dust is merely a by-product or incident to the factory operations. 
If the explosive dust is a by-product, the problem is to prevent dust 
clouds from forming and to eliminate sources of ignition. If the 
product itself is a dusty material, different methods must be adopted 
to eliminate the hazard. Attention should be given to construction 
and arrangement of plants and equipment, process of manufacturing, 
packing of the product, removal of dust, and prevention of ignition. 
The safety codes just published cover these points. 


Deaths from Lead Poisoning 


HE results of a statistical study of deaths from chronic lead 
EE pore in the United States and certain foreign countries, 
y Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, have been published recently as 
Bulletin No. 426 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures 
 ahieaghiie cover reports of deaths from chronic lead Reece secured 
rom various sources, including data from the Division of Vital 
Statistics of the United States Bureau of the Census for the United 
States registration area, various State and city reports, and statistics 
secured from certain of the State industrial accident boards, as well 
as foreign reports. 
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From the data presented, which furnish a comprehensive survey 
of the present situation as regards mortality from lead poisoning, 
it is shown that there was a marked decline in the number of deaths 
from this cause in the United States during the past 15 years. he 
figures for the United States registration area as given in the following 
table show that the death rate per million of the population from 
chronic lead poisoning declined from 2.5 in 1910 to 1.4 in 1924. 


DEATHS FROM CHRONIC LEAD POISONING, UNITED STATES REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1910 TO 1924, BY YEARS 








ne 
{ 


| | Death | Death 
Num- | rate per | Num- | rate per 
| Population | ber of | 1,000,000 || Population | ber of | 1,600,000 
| deaths | popula- | deaths popula- 
tion | | tion 








53, 831, 742 a { 81, 333, 675 124 | 
59, 183,071 | | 2.5 | 1919--.-_-....-.] 85 166,043) 148 

60, 359, 974 | 2.5 || 1920 87, 486, 713 120 

63, 200, 625 162 | 6 88, 667,602 | 142 | 
63, $13, 315 2.3 2 93, 241, 643 137 | 
67, 095, 681 155 z3 92 96, 986, 371 141 | 
71, 349, 162 | 2.7 ‘ 99, 200, 298 | 142 
74, 964, 498 | | 
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Study of death certificates in 1,592 cases of death from lead poiscn- 
ing during the period 1914 to 1924 showed that painters led ali other 
occupational groups, with 841 deaths, or more than half the total 
number. Among other occupational groups metal workers and lead 
workers together had 85 deaths; printers, 67; metal miners, 35; 
plumbers, 25; paint mixers, 15; and potters and tile workers, 13; 
while tin and copper smiths, glass, rubber, and storage-battery 
workers had fewer than 10 deaths each. 

A considerable proportion of the deaths were nonindustrial or not 
directly connected with lead-using industries. Among such deaths 
were those of 61 farmers and 48 women, very few of whom had had 
any industrial exposure to lead, and 19 boys and girls nearly all of 
whom were young children. While in a few cases deaths among 
farmers from chronic lead poisoning were the result of painting done 
on the farm, in the majority of cases they were caused by drinking 
water which had been contaminated by passing through lead pipes. 
This was also the cause of most of the deaths among women, while the 
children’s deaths were the result of eating paint from toys or other 
articles or from other accidental contact with lead. 

The statistics secured from industrial accident boards were incom- 
plete from all except a few States. In Massachusetts 414 cases of 
chronic lead poisoning with 4 deaths were reported for the 5 years 
1921-1925; in New York 707 cases were reported from 1912 to 
January, 1925, of which 285 were among painters and 228 among 
storage-battery workers; and in California there were 487 cases during 
1924 and the first six months of 1925, 338 of which were caused by 
the inhalation of fumes in burning paint from discarded battleships. 
In New York from which the most detailed report was received, a 
marked reduction in the number of cases had taken place since 1917, 
the peak year of the period. 
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Physical and Mental Effects of Noise 


by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the Colgate University Psycho- 

logical Laboratory.' The work is being concentrated at 
present on the increase in metabolism resulting from being subjected 
while at work to objectionable sounds, and various ways of counter- 
acting these noises are also being investigated. 

It has been recognized for a long time that the human body con- 

sumes an inereased amount of energy when there is considerable 
noise present and that accuracy is also affected. The tests carried 
oui in the present study are designed to measure both the energy 
st ep and the loss of efficiency as accurately as is humanly 
possible. 
” Dipemtiting was the activity chosen for the tests, as it can be 
performed under closely controlled conditions since it requires a 
constant position of the body and can be continued for several hours. 
But while the subjects of the tests are typists, the results are by no 
means limited to this class in their application. 

The tests were carried out in a room about the size of the usual 
small office, with the usual office equipment, with indirect lighting, 
and with electric fans to keep atmospheric temperature and humidity 
constant. As it was necessary for the subjects of the experiment 
to work as much as six hours at a time, the walis were painted a 
restful pet and an attempt was made to make the room as attractive 
as possible. 

A noise-making machine was constructed which simulates many 
of the sounds heard ordinarily in offices—both the noises created 
within an office and those coming from the street. In addition to 
the machine, which was placed in a cupboard, the walls were fur- 
nished with demountable panels of a sound-absorbing material. 
In the experiment these panels were placed on the wall one week 
and then removed for a week. With the noise machine in operation 
but without the panels being in place the typist had to work in a 
veritable clamor, but when the panels were on the walls the noise 
of the device became only a soothing hum to the typist, although 
she was within 4 feet of it, as the material used in the panels absorbs, 
it is estimated, 55 per cent of all sound. ‘The experiment, therefore, 
consisted of work performed under three sets of conditions: One in 
which the panels were down and the machine was operating; one in 
which the panels were on the walls and the machine was operating; 
and the third in which everything was hushed. 

During the test the typist breathed through a mask pieced over 
her nose and mouth and the exhaled air was tested six times per 
hour for the carbon dioxide content, from which the laboratory worker 
can compute the energy consumption in calories. Every effort was 
made to secure accuracy in the experiments, as the amount of sleep 
secured by the subjects was regulated and their diet was carefully 
supervised. Special timing and calculating devices were used for 
measuring the output of the typists and the results were checked 
to avoid error. 


!'The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, New York, March, 1927, pp: 253-255. ‘‘ Psychology studies 
noise,” by Ronald F. Dixon. 


A STUDY of the physiological effects of noise is being carried out 
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It was found that one subject, who was regarded as representatiys 
burned 0.82 calorie per minute while resting, 1 calorie while working 
with the panels in place, and 1.33 calories while working without th, 
panels, the better conditions for working resulting in a saving , 
more than one-half of the added energy required by the work of 
typing. The time saving on each letter written amounted to 9 
seconds, or 12 per cent of the time required in typing, time lost jy 
inserting paper into the carriage was one-third less, and there wor 
fewer mistakes in the work. 

The average room is said to be noisy because the walls will repeg 
a sound hundreds of times before it dies, and this is particularly 
true of modern office buildings and hospitals which are constructed 
of hard, fireproof materials. Doctor Laird says, “Build a room wit) 
sound-proof walls and enough sound will come through the keyhole 
and reflect back and forth upon those walls to create a din. Wha 
modern buildings need is something upon those walls to absorb 
sound. Then people can leave the windows open even if rivetes 
are working across the avenue.” 

In a discussion of the reduction of office noise, at an office exec. 
tives’ conference of the American Management Association held 
in Chicago in February, 1926, the reasons given for noise becoming 
such a problem in the modern business office were overcrowding die 
to the cost of modern buildings; the tendency toward centralization 
resulting in bringing together large groups of employees doing the 
same kind of work; the increasmg use of mechanical appliances 
in offices; the frequent location of offices on noisy streets; and the 
construction of offices of hard fire-resisting materials which are very 
poor sound absorbers. 

It is only within recent years that the effect of noise on the quality 
and quantity of output has received general consideration. The 
principal reasons for the failure to take steps to eliminate noise ar 
said to be the expense of acoustical treatments, the fact that while 
such treatments are very efficient for the absorption of sound the 
treatment is frequently not permanent or the finished appearance is 
different from that of plaster, or because it is not absolutely necessary 
to install quieting treatment, as work can be turned out under the 
most noisy office conditions. The improvement, however, in the 
health of employees, in morale, and in the ease with which the work 
can be performed is held far to outweigh any of the disadvantaves. 

For the prevention of office noise, it is recommended that a’ soft 
type of floor covering be used, quiet typewriters provided, any special 
source of noise such as a slamming entrance gate or door corrected, 
and in cases where the noise is excessive that special office-quicting 
treatments, of which there are several types on the market, should 
be installed. 

For some years the American Society of Safety Engineers has had 
a committee ? on the elimination of harmful noise. The increasing 
noise of industrial processes and of street activity have emphasized 
the importance of this subject, and the committee has been reorgat- 
ized and it has been decided that an intensive study covering the 
following phases of the general subject should be made: 





* Transactions of National Safety Council, 1926, vol. 1, p. 307. 
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1. Public noises such as bells and whistles used for warning pur- 


ses. 
2. Traffic noises such as arise in connection with the operation of 
electric transportation. 

3. Noise generated by power transmission apparatus; for example, 
shafts, belts, pulleys, gears, etc. The committee calls attention to the 
fact that noisy transmission gear is an indication of poor design and 
should be remedied to favor production as well as to eliminate the 
noise. 

4. Under the high speeds now common working machines may have 

Yasvibrations which produce noise to an undesirable degree. This may 

icted MM he helped by the introduction of material that absorbs vibrations. 

With 5. The effect of noise on the human nervous system. 

vhole/ On this latter point the committee quotes from Mr. Edward S. 

Vhat fi Morse the statement made in a paper presented in 1912 to the 

SOrh MM following effect: ‘‘The emphatic judgment of our most distinguished 

etesf/% men in medical science * * * is that noise affects the nerve 
centers in a disastrous way, leading to neurasthenia and even insanity, 

‘ecu- Mi and often marks the beginning of the end of one balanced between 

held death and recovery.” 

ming Sienna 

mit 

tion Effect of Eyestrain on Output in the Hosiery Industry 

r the 


neg ba second of a series of studies being made in Engiand to deter- 





| the mine the relation between illumination and output on fine 
very work has recently been published by the Industrial Fatigue 
’ BResearch Board.’ 
ality The process chosen for this study was that of “linking” in the 
The fm making of hosiery. This process is necessary in order to complete 
: are ag the work of the circular knitting machine. The hose as it comes from 
vhile fm this machine contains a gap across the toe portion, which must be 
the fm closed by linking together two rows of stitches or loops. The machine 
ce is used for linking consists of a dial, rotating at a speed usually of from 
sary M16 to 18 revolutions per hour, and veovidha with a number of radial 
- the needles about five-sixteenths of an inch in length, on which the 
the fm loops of the hose have to be placed. Machines of the American 
vork pattern, having 20 or 22 needles to the inch and a diameter over the 
es, Pgneedle points of 14% inches, were used in the experiment. The 
soft MM Operative sits on a low stool opposite the machine, her eyes being 
acial (Usually from 5 to 8 inches from the needle points, which she regards 
ted, Mm at an angle of approximately 20° above the horizontal. 
ting It was believed that in this work high illumination without visual 
suld aids was not sufficient to secure the maximum output without eye- 
strain in the workers. Accordingly the use of magnifying spectacles 
had @ Was tried out. No attempt was made at minute refinement in the 
sing Mm fitting of these spectacles. The refraction was approximately de- 
ized Me termined, any required correction placed in the trial frame, the 
van- @ distance at which the operative habitually worked was ascertained, 
the J and the worker allowed to choose the glass which gave her most 
distinct vision. The natural and artificial lighting provided was 








‘Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 40: The effect of eyestrain on tha 
output of linkers in the hosiery industry, by H. C. Weston and S. Adams, London, 1927 
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pronounced excellent by the workers. The output of three oper 
tives—two experienced and one learner—was recorded for a Period 

four weeks in order to determine the normal rate of working unde 
existing conditions. They were then examined and fitted wit) 
suitable glasses and their output recorded during a second period of 
four weeks. The results of the tests showed that a considerabk 
increase in the rate of working, accompanied by a reduction of 
fatigue, was effected by the use of the spectacles: However, th 
report states that only the eyestrain due to extreme accommodatioy 
was relieved, and that greater benefit might possibly be obtained hy 
the use of spectacles which would also reduce the degree of conver. 
gence required. 

Research is being extended to other very fine processes, it is said 
a standardized method of prescribing the necessary spectacles being 


employed. 
—————<—9 og ___—_ 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1926 


HE following table summarizes the fatal industrial accidents for 

Bs Canada in the calendar year 1926 as compared with those for 

the preceding year. ‘The figures are taken from the Canadian 
Labor Gazette of March, 1927: 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1926 AS COMPARED WITH 1925, BY 
INDUSTRIES! 





Industry 19252) 1 Industry 








Agriculture 


(8 


Mining, nonferrous smelting and 


; 
Fishing and trapping_-.............-. 13 7 ! , 
quarrying - | 154 Unclassified | §& 11 


Manufacturing 1 184 - 
Construction 130 159 | We Jai oe Aili ai iid 1, 074 | 1,308 


} 








1 These fatalities include accidents to fishermen and seamen outside Canadian waters. 
2 Revised figures. 
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Building Permits in the Principal Cities of the United States 
in 1926! 


Introduction and Summary 


HORTLY after January 1, 1927, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
S mailed a questionnaire to each of the 319 cities in the United 
States which had a population of 25,000 or over, according to 
the estimate of the Census Bureau as of July 1, 1926. The question- 
naire called for the number and the cost of each of the different 
kinds of new buildings and for the number and the cost of additions, 
alterations, and repairs to old buildings. The figures here presented 
apply only to buildings and do not include the cost of the ground on 
which the building is erected. Further, the figures are restricted to 
official city limits and do not take into consideration suburban 
development outside of the corporate limits. 

Prior to 1926 forms were sent annually to the 287 cities which had 
a population of 25,000 or over, according to the 1920 census. The 
scope of the inquiry was extended this year to include 32 other cities 
which, according to the estimate of the Census Bureau, have reached 
a population of 25,000 or over since the last census. 

Full reports were received from 294 cities, including 19 of the cities 
which have reached a population of 25,000 since 1920. Nearly 90 
per cent of these cities sent in their reports by mail, either direct to 
this bureau or to cooperating State bureaus. The latter forwarded 
the reports obtained by them to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania are now cooperating with the Federal bureau in this 
work, A little over 10 per cent of the reports were obtained by send- 
ing agents to compile the data from local records. 

This article is a summary of the bureau’s seventh annual building- 
permit report. A complete report showing data in detail for eac 
city separately will be issued later in bulletin form. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds ef new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 294 eities from which schedules were received for 
the year 1926, the per cent each kind forms of the total number, the 
per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and the 
average cost per building. 








' Earlier reports concerning. building permits issued in the United States are published in Bulletins Nos. 
85, 318, 347, 368, 397, and 424 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in the Monthly Labor Review for 
july, 1921; April, 1922; July, 1928; October, 1923; June, 1924; October, 1924; June, 1925; September, 1925; 
October, 1925; June, 1926; July, 1926; and October, 1926. 
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Taste 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSURD 
IN 294 CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1926, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
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New buildings for which permits were issue. 





Estimated cost 
Kind of building 





Number ad Per 
buildings | ent of 
Amount 











| {| 
Residential buildings | 
One-family dwellings. ....._...............-..- 


| $939, 272, 815 | 
ee i EI, rE 


250, 811, 978 


| 
} 
| 
r 


| 
poe I SRR ie 4 Copa oe 45, 960, 410 | 


Multi-family dwellings with stores combined _- 


Multi-family dwellings | 
Hotels | 


793, 509, 118 | 
79, 321, 374 
145, 278, 045 


One-family and 2-family dwellings with stores | Pie 


Ledetng homes. ..>. .oois on ahb duo an ae FES 


oe 808,020 | 
All other 


38, 354, 493 | 
| 2, 203, 316, 253 | 














Nonresidential buildings 


135, 640, 162 
66, 738, 198 
179, 910, 768 
75, 556, 070 
78, 098, 960 
15, 328, 494 
49, 630, 473 
262, 563, 433 
31, 681, 285 ; 
43, 828, 750 1. 
152, 901, 630 4. 
7, 458, 705 7 
845, 308 ) 
216,481,212} 6 
15, 346, 245 | 


1,332, 009,603 | 36 
3, 625, 325, 946 | 


Amusement buildings 

+ eas agains «era es earers 
Factories and workshops-_-_--.........__.-_- 
Public garages 

Private garages._......_______- ee ne Ss ae ek al ee 
Service stations 

Institutions 

Office buildings . 
ae 
Public works and utilities 

Schools and libraries 

aac eae entice ian a ee are ea i, oe 
Stables and barns 

Stores and warehouses 

eR fe hit Rh peaches ir cng tn Re, 


asec Sede aiiee Sepals ee RE aM 





~~ 
os 








NK KR WORN KOK DOWONN 
© wownwonrffnoroe-! 


5, 870 





| 


255, 620 .4 | 


i 








on 


Grand total 507,279} 100.0 | 100. 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 





A total of $3,625,325,946 was spent for new buildings in 1926 in the 
294 cities from which reports were obtained. Of this amount 
$2,293 316,253, or 63.3 per cent, was spent for residential buildings 
and $1,332,009,693, or 36.7 per cent, for nonresidential buildings. 
In 1925 reports were received from 272 cities having a population of 
25,000 and over, and in these cities 64.7 per cent of the total amount 
expended was for residential buildings and 35.3 per cent for nonresi- 
dential buildings. 

It should be borne in mind that the costs shown in these tables are 
estimated costs declared in most cities by the prospective builder at 
the time of applying for his permit to build. Predisdty the figures 
are under the real cost of the building. Many cities charge fees 
according to the cost of the building, and this may cause the builder 
to underestimate the cost. Another cause of underestimation 1s 
that builders think that a low estimate may make their tax assess 
ment lower. On the other hand, a builder may overestimate the 
cost in order to im prospective buyers. 

In some cities the building commissioner checks over the cost 
reported and requires the builder to correct his figures. In most 
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B cities, however, the estimate given is accepted if it is apparently 


reasonable. 

{t should also be remembered that the data show the number of 
buildings for which permits were issued and that there is often some 
delay before work starts on the building and considerable time often 
elapses before the building is ready for occupancy. 

More money was spent for the erection of one-family dwellings than 
for any other class of building, 25.9 per cent of all money spent 
for the erection of buildings in these 294 cities being spent for one- 
family dwellings. The next highest expenditure of money was for 
multi-family dwellings (apartment houses), their cost comprising 
21.9 per cent of the total cost of all buildings. 

In the nonresidential group more money was spent for office 


| buildings than for any other class in this group. Stores and ware- 


houses were the next in rank in cost in the nonresidential group. 

In the number of buildings for which permits were issued, one- 
family dwellings also assumed the lead, with 39.5 per cent of all 
buildings. Private garages were the next most numerous class of 
building in these 294 cities, comprising 38.9 of all new buildings. 

The average cost of all one-family dwellings in these 294 cities was 
$4,684, as compared with $4,567 in 1925 and $4,314 in 1924. 

Hotels cost more per building than any other class of building, 
the average cost of new hostelries in 1926 being $474,765. In the 
nonresidential group, schools and libraries were the most expen- 
sive type, the average cost per building of the educational edifices 
being $171,800. The average cost of churches was only $56,035 
while that of amusement buildings was $140,269. 

The average cost of private garages was $396, the lowest cost per 
building of any class of building shown. 

In these 294 cities there were 279,857 permits issued for alterations, 
additions, and repairs to old buildings, and the amount expended 
on these repairs was $359,555,470. For all buildings, new and repairs 
toold, there were a grand total of 787,136 permits issued and a total 
expenditure of $3,984,881,516. A total of 480,773 families were pro- 
vided for in new buildings in these 294 cities during 1926. 


Families Provided for 


‘ABLE 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided 
for by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 272 identical cities in 1925 and 1926. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW Dwe 1). 
INGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 272 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THR 
CALENDAR YEARS 1925 AND 1926, BY KIND OF DWELLING F 








a 
Number of new 


buidings for ——? " 
which permits Families provided for 


were issued 
Kind of dwelling YT nested 





ee 


| Number Per cent 
{ 


1925 1926 = itn B.-3 


1925 1926 1925 











One-family dwellings 195, 973 | 234,899 | 195,973 46. 
Two-family dwellings - 29, 039 77, 512 58, 078 1 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 

stores combined 4, 168 | 9, 619 6, 985 1.§ 
Multi-family dwellings 5, 14, 770 171, 314 195, 474 33. 
Multi-family dwellings with stores combined __| 1,771 | 1, 440 14, 803 16, O76 2. § 














| | | - 
Ce ee ee ee ee nee s---| 296,320 | 245, 396 508, 147 472, 586 100. 0 | 





There were 472,586 families provided for by all classes of new dwell- 
ings in these 272 cities in 1926 as compared with 508,147 in 1925, g 
decrease of 7 per cent in housing units. 

One-family dwellings, which provided for 234,899 families, or 46.2 
per cent of all families provided for in 1925, housed only 195,973 or 
41.5 per cent in 1926. Im contrast, apartment houses, which pro- 
vided for 171,314 families in 1925, provided for 195,474 in 1926, this 
being 41.4 per cent of all families provided for in 1926 as against 
33.7 per cent the previous year. Two-famty dwellings provided ior 
7,512 families in 1925 and only 58,078 families in 1926. 

Table 3 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 257 identical 
cities from which reports were received in each of the six years 1921, 
1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926. For convenience, one-family and 
two-family dwellings with stores combined are grouped with two- 
family dwellings, and multi-family dwellings with stores combined 
are grouped with multi-family dwellings. 

TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE DIFFER. 
ENT KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1921, 1922, 1928, 1924, 1925, AND 








Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in— 





One- Two- Multi- All classes One- Two- Multi- 
family family family rr) family family famiiy 
dwellings | dwellings ! | dwellings ?| dwellings | dwellings | dwellings ! | dwellings? 

| 








130, 873 38, 858 54, 814 224, 545 b 17.3 24.4 
179, 364 80, 252 117, 689 377, 305 ° 21.3 31.2 
207, 632 96, 344 149, 697 453, 673 , 21, 2 33.0 
210, 818 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 - 21.5 30.9 
226, 159 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 j 17.5 36,4 
188, 074 64, 298 209, 742 462, 114 13. 9 45,4 


























1 Includes one-family and two-family dwellings with stores combined. 
4 lucludes multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 


The total number of families provided for in all classes of dwellings 
during 1926 in the 257 cities was 462,114. This is a reduction of 6 
per cent as compared with 1925, the peak year, but is the second 
highest number shewn in the six-year period and is more than twice 
as many housing units as were provided in 1921. 
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The figures in this table would tend to show that we are becoming a 
ace of cliff dwellers, for in the year 1926 accommodations were pro- 
ided in apartment houses for 209,742 families or 45.4 per cent of all 
he families provided for during that year, while one-family dwellings 
provided for only 188,074 families or but 40.7 per cent of all families 


yovided for. 


This is the first year that apartment houses have 


yovided ‘more new family accommodations than have one-family 
lwellings in these 257 identical cities. 
Since 1921 there has been an increase of 105.8 per cent in the 


umber of families provided for in all classes of dwellings. 


During 


his same period, however, the number of families accommodated in 
»partment houses increased 282.6 per cent, while the number provided 
or in one-family dwellings increased only 43.7 per cent. 
per of family units provided for by two-family dwellings increased 
55.5 per cent between 1921 and 1926. 


Building Trend, 1925 and 1926 


The num- 


ABLE 4 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for the 272 identical cities from which reports were received in 
925 and 1926 and the per cent of increase or decrease in the number 


and in the cost in 1926 as compared with 1925. 


TisLe 4.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED LN 272 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 1925 AND 1926, BY 


KIND OF BUILDING 








Kind of building 

















New buildings for which permits were issued 





1925 


1926 


Per cent of in- 
crease (+) or de- 
crease (—) in the 
year 1926 com- 
pared with the 
year 1925 





Number 





Residential buildings 












fwo-family dwellings. -..........-.-- 
ne-family and two-family dwellings 
with stores combined __-..-....-.-- 
Multi-family dwellings...........-.-- 
Multi-family dwellings with stores 
combined 



















































Nonresidential buildings 





Amusement buildings_..............- 
Ce Re 
Factories and workshops_............ 
Public garages... ...- tceubebhen sae 
eee | __ LS S SRE < 
el | eee eee 
te. Se le ea el ag 
‘fice buildings. _............ 
. .. —RQIREeea se 
Public works and utilities............ 
_— SS EERIE 



























234, 899 |$1, 073, 123, 621 | 195,973 | $920,439,498 | --16.6 | —14.3 
38, 756 324, 480, 169 | 29, 039 244, 713,969 | —25.1 | —24.6 
5, 784 58, 855, 118 4, 168 45,473,010 | —27.9| —22.7 
15, 109 709, 421,414 | 14,770 786, 886, 218 —2.2) +10.9 
1, 771 76, 564, 025 1, 440 78, 072,374 | —18.7 +2.0 
342 171, 798, 215 297 142, 318,045 | —13.2| —17.2 
120 1, 137, 750 46 ,020 |; —61.7| —36.5 
204 49, 000, 002 228 37, 368, 493 | +11.8| —23.7 

2, 464, 380, 314 2, 255, 994, 627 














1,047 | 116, 283, 961 943 | 133,429,662} -—99} +4147 
1, 242 63, 363,306 | 1, 137 64,492,748| -85| +1.8 
4,986 | 173,288,004} 4,715| 169,816,848; -—54| -—20 
4, 960 83,111,989 | 4, 561 73,551,895 | —80| —I1L5 

209, 086 88, 221, 064 | 192, 608 76,576,041 | —7.9| —13.2 
4, 095 12,981,742 | 4,070 14, 863, 858 —.6| +145 

254 53, 429, 157 287 49, 382,473 | +13.0| —7.6 
1,876 | 263,894,589 | 1,666 | 260,000,483 | —11.2}  —1.5 
300 23, 570, 409 266 30, 564,285 | —11.3| +29.7 
615 43, 890, 487 764 42, 853,250 | +24.2| —24 
1,038 | 163, 027, 827 861! 149,490,295} —17.1| -—83 
17, 243 7, 475, 088 | 16, 299 7,379,405| —5.5| +13 
565 1, 300, 890 487 804,908} —13.8| —3&1 
15,732 | 243,000,793 | 15,222 | 212,320,705| -3.2| —127 
2, 603 8, 897,366 | 5, 856 15, 314; 070 | +125.0| +72.1 

249, 742 | 1, 300, 840, 876 

















495, 703 








3, 556, 835, 563 
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There was a decrease of 11.9 per cent in the number of building, 
for which permits were issued in these 272 cities in 1926 as compared 
with 1925, and a decrease of 6.6 per cent in the amount expended fo 
their erection. In these cities residential buildings deereased 17 
per cent in number and 8.5 per cent in estimated cost, while nop. 
residential buildings decreased only 6 per cent in number and 33 
per cent in cost. : 

While there was an increase in the amounts spent for churches 
and amusement buildings in 1926 as compared with 1925, the jp. 
crease in expenditures for amusement buildings was at a much 
higher rate than that for churches. The amount expended {o; 
theaters, etc., increased 14.7 per cent while the amount spent {o; 
places of worship increased only 1.8 per cent. 

The only two classes of residential buildings to show an increase 
in the amount expended were apartment houses and apartment 
houses with stores combined. 

There was a notable increase in the amount expended for service 
stations and-for public buildmgs. The former increased 14.5 per ceut 
in the amount expended and the latter 29.7 per cent. 


Per Capita Expenditure for Buildings—Housing in Relation to Population : 

"TABLE 5 shows the total and the per capita expenditures for ney fs 

buildings, new housekeeping dwellings, repairs and additions, i * 

and for all kinds of buildings in each of the 294 cities for which f 

reports were received for the calendar year 1926; the total number fj P 
of famihes provided for, and the ratio of families provided ior io 


each 10,000 of population in these 294 cities; and the tetal expendi 
ture for all classes of buildings for 272 cities in 1925. 

These 294 cities spent for new buildings of all kinds $3,625,325 146, 
and of this amount $2,108,875,695 was for housekeeping dwellings. 
The amount expended for repairs, ete., was $359,555,470, and the 
total expenditure for all classes of new buildings and repairs to old 
buildings was $3,984,881,416. In 1925 the 272 cities from which 
reports were received spent $4,156,605,144 for all classes of new 
buildings and repairs. 

These 294 cities had a population of 42,700,350 on July 1, 1926, 
according to the estimate of the Census Bureau. The per cupita 
expenditure for new buildings was $84.90, of which $49.39 was for 
housekeeping dwellings. The per capita expenditure for repairs was 
$8.42 and the total per capita expenditure was $93.32. 

The highest per capita expenditure for all classes of buildings was 
in White Plains, N. Y., where the per capita expenditure was $413.1). 
Another suburb of New York City (Meunt Vernon) ranked second, 
with a total per capita expenditure of $478.37. The third city was 
St. Petersburg, Fla., where $379.81 per capita was expended. 

Following is a list of the five leading cities in expenditure of money 
for building operations from 1920 to 1926, inclusive: 


eet FO) eet bed bee 












1920 1921 
Oy, RR RS $277, 695, 337 | New York... --_____- $442, 285, 248 
to REIN ed ci 84, 602, 650 | Chieago____._______- 133, 027, 910 
Deteotte f=... Soe 77, 737, 215 | Cleveland __._____-_- 86, 680, 02> 
CEI... cme 64, 198, 600 | Los Angeles__---_--__-_- 82, 761, 350 
Los Angeles_.......-- 60, 023, 600 | Detroit.............-. 58, 086, Uov 
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$645, 176, 481 
Chicago. ------ 229, 853, 125 | Chi 308, 911, 159 
Los Angeles ---~ Sah ae ter i 160, 547, 723 
Philadelphia 114, 190, 525 150, 147, 516 
Detroit 93, 614, 593 141, 402, 655 


New York 789, 265, 335 1, 020, 604, 713 
Chicago 334, 164, 404 373, 803, 571 
Los Angeles 200, 133, 181 | Detroit 180, 132, 528 
Retrolbs.. .- 6-2. ae 129, 719, 831 | Philadelphia 171, 034, 280 
Philadelphia 128, 227, 405 | Los Angeles 152, 646, 436 





$1, 039, 670, 572 

376, 808, 480 

183, 721, 443 

Philadelphia 140, 093, 075 
ee eee... pe ee. 4 ee. ee 123, 006, 215 


In these 294 cities housing accommodations were provided in new 
buildings for 480,773 families, or at the rate of 112.6 families to each 
10,000 of population. St. Petersburg, Fla., provided for more 
families according to its population than any other city in the country 
with a population of 25,000 or over, the ratio there being 700.3 


families accommodated by new dwellings to each 10,000 of the city’s 
population. 


Following is a list of the five cities having the highest ratio of 
families provided for to each 10,000 of population, according to the 
estimated or enumerated population for the year specified, for each 
| year since the compilation of such records. 


Long Beach 631. 
pe SR Le EAE 320. Irvington 
Pasadena 251. Los Angeles 2 
Shreveport 249. San Diego 
Lakewood 191. Long Beach 


Long Beach + O81. 

is mapeles. 2b... 2b Sk 441.6 | San Diego 

Lakewood 358. Tampa 
268. 
267. Los Angeles ? 


Long Beach 038. St. Petersburg 
Los Angeles 657. Mount Vernon 
Miami 611. 
tie alte Spats aed 432. 
Lakewood 381. 








1 The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the population as estimated by the 
Census Bureau for that year. In the light of the actual census taken by State enumerators in 1925, it would 
seem that the estimate for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here shown 
for 1924 is probably higher than the actual population in that would warrant. 

? Population net estimated in 1924 or 1925; 1923 estimate , 
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TaBLE 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES. FOR NEW BUILDINGs 








City and State 


Expenditure 


or new 
buildings, 
1926 


Expenditure | 


for repairs 
and addi- 
tions, 1926 


Total expenditures 








Albany, N. Y 
Allentown, Pa 
Altoona, Pa 


Anderson, Ind 
Asheville, N. ¢ 
Ashtabula, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, 
Auburn, N. Y.. 
A ugusta, Ga. 
Aurora, I[j]}_ 


Baltimore, Md 
Bz angor, aoe 


Bay r ity, 
Bayonne, N. J : 
Belleville, Iil_ 
Bellingham, 
Berkeley, Calif 
hem 1m, Pa. 
Bing hamton, N. Y. 
Birmin he. AML 325i ia. 
Bloom! ngton, mH 


Bridgeport, Conn 

Brockton, Mass. eae 
Brookline, 

Buffalo, N. “Y ap * 

Burlington, lowa______..-._.- 
Butler, Pa 

Butte, Mont 


Cambridge, Mass_---- 
3 > Ea ae 
Canton, Ohio 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Central Falls, R.1I_-- 
Charleston, 8. C_- 
Charleston, W. Va 

Charlotte, N. C 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

3 ES RE ee ee 
Chester, Pa- 
Chicago, I) 
Chicopee, Mass. ............. 
Cicero, I] 

Cincinnati, Ohio... .......... 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Clifton, N.J- eae 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Columbia, 8. C 

Columbus, Ga 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
Covington, Ky 
Cranston, R. I 
Cumberland, Md 


ian Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Il 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn 
Durham, N. C 





$14, 126, 591 
2, 096, 431 
23, 361, 550 
7, 828, 670 
2, 616, 954 
1, 661, 950 
1,375, 520 
8, 725, O11 
757, 402 

15, 747, 005 
7, 005, 820 
337, 907 
935, 123 

4, 415, 031 


35, 2 vy 29, 250 
331. 205 

4, 284, 014 
507, 971 

2, 74%, 295 
1, 077, 000 
2,011, 444 
6, 329, 158 
1, 836, 890 
2, 523, 734 
15, 560, 538 
1, 037, 550 
41, 339, 877 
3, 047, 242 
1, 434, 235 
4, 489, 778 
24, 979, 066 
985, 000 
261, 932 
401, 612 


6, 968, 043 
5, 791, 667 
4, $42, 356 
5, 713, 524 
1, 177, 040 

171, 653 
2, 972, 957 
6, 810, 074 
4, 085, 666 

893, 505 
3, 310, 955 

364, 859, 895 
1, 458, 725 
5, 106,331 

25, 015, 133 
486, 260 
55, 681, 300 
3, 695. 415 
565, 750 
934, 474 

1, 044, 394 
22, 854, 100 
1, 884, 250 
2, 018, 900 
2, 874, 659 
703, 460 


13, 943, 414 


1, 238, 500 
975, 414 


3, 204, 318 


1 Population as of 1920 census. 





$1, 856, 345 
148, 368 
2, 392, 189 


1, 389, 225 
406, 148 
34, 500 
130, 767 
573, 337 


158, 974 
1, 427, 847 
2, 248, 851 

140, 195 

232, 363 

517, 111 


7, 226, 955 
79, 630 
226, 505 
411, 597 
131, 442 
60, 000 


273, 278 


1, 004, 524 
314, 552 
753, 811 

1, 610, 237 
141, 000 

10, 144, 527 
410, 750 
445, 170 
461, 721 

2, 434, 230 

85, 000 
40, 462 
43,019 


1, 302, 417 
779, 780 
478, 906 
506, 190 

71, 946 
294, 460 
207, 815 
371, 535 
722, 057 
191, 389 
274, 775 

11, 948, 585 

97, 985 
216, 126 

4, 241, 819 

69, 775 

6, 095, 275 
105, 250 
211, 611 


62, 155 


2, 179, 562 
124, 400 
207, 912 

2, 176, 611 








$15, 982, 936 


2, 238, 799 
25, 753, 739 
9, 217, 895 
3, 023, 102 
1, 696, 450 
1, 506, 287 
9, 298, 348 
916, 376 
17, 174, 852 
9, 254, 671 
478, 102 

1, 167, 486 
4, 932, 142 


42, 456, 205 
410, 835 

4, 510, 519 
919, 568 

2, 875, 737 
1, 137, 060 
2, 284, 722 
7, 333, 682 
2,151, 442 
3, 277, 545 
17, 170, 775 
1, 178, 550 
51, 484, 404 
3, 457, 992 
1, 879, 405 
4, 951, 499 
27, 413, 296 
1, 070, 000 
302, 394 
444, 631 


8, 270, 460 
6, 571, 447 
5, 321, 262 
6, 219, 714 
1, 248, 986 

466, 113 
3, 180, 772 
7, 181, 609 
4, 807, 723 
1, 084, 894 
3, 585, 730 

376, 808, 480 
1, 556, 710 
5, 322, 457 

29, 256, 952 
556, 035 
61, 776, 575 
3, 800, 665 
777, 361 

1, 449, 016 
1, 251, 030 
25, 250, 700 
2, 622, 250 
2, 151, 500 
2, 915, 184 
765, 615 


16, 122, 976 
1, 362, 900 
1, 183, 326 
11, 011, 483 


3,370, 904 





$14, 453, 935 
4, 110, 300 
14, 704, 072 
8, 686, 965 
3, 002, 268 
2, 100, 800 
743, 428 
6, 026, 295 
(3) 


10, 152, 645 
11, 624, 541 

618, 241 
1, 435, 676 
4, 391, 876 


45, 458, 070 

326, 310 

1, 714, 972 

975, 935 

3, 686, 091 
(3 


(3) 

10, 056, 165 
6, 150, 442 
4. 497, 385 

16, 621, 763 
1, 235, 550 

70, 717, 614 
3, 719, 484 
1, 720, 032 
9, 805, 641 

26, 774, 114 

(3) 


168, 317 


11, 711, 231 
7, 912, 711 
8, 965, 636 
3, 624, 186 

@) 


632, 365 
2, 332, 096 
7, 434, 118 
4, 976, 655 
1, 046, 095 
3, 442, 150 

373, 803, 571 
3, 654, 485 
6, 930, 029 


BE 


B 


"= =< 
Dee a a ae) 


BSekebep® pepe Ber 
—- _ w ool 
Bpeesee SFos 


§ 


SEESSESEZ SESKERE 


a 
on 
38 
— 
g 
i) 


* State census, Jan. 1, 1925. 





Expenditures 


or new 
house- 
keeping 
dwellings, 
1926 


$9, 524, 388 
, 235, 898 

8, 551, 575 
, 238, 300 

, 490, 972 
638, 000 

, if 8, 350 
f 9, 355 
22:2, 800 

), 209, 772 
302, 150 
139, 200 
822, 67] 

, 092, 453 


8 997. fgg 
JY, 500 
530), 459 
15, 000 
155, 500 
556, 600 
839, 675 

5, 226, 167 

, 241,19 
564, 813 
OS, 797 
624, 000 

, 021, 788 
337, 825 
755, 500 

, 424, 950 

, 941, 100 
720, 000 
1&3, 600 


510, 00 

= 697 350 
: , 304, 125 
747, 3% 
93, 300 

58, 475 

G26, 482 

2, 529, 469 

, 809, 5 
624, 500 
226, 727, 750 
3, 988, 500 
13, 698, 883 
156, 050 

26, 942, 000 
2, 640, 650 
3236, 622 

279, 825 

524, 490 

14, 252, 250 
$10, 000 

1, 184, 600 
2, 196, 900 
431, 269 


9, 085, 367 
770, 400 
604, 630 

3, 574, 788 

2; 651, 500 

8, 814, 000 

1, 836, 825 

107, 363, 583 
348, 831 

2, 336, 889 
1, 267, 468 
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PERMITS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AND FOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 294 CITIES IN 1926 














= 





City and State 








—_ 


AOD, HIME 6 - bas ous 05-2552 
Alameda, Calif......-.....- 
Albany; N. » POSS ee Sd 
ee ae 
(O° "® , oe See 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Anderson, Ind... 
Asheville, N. C._....-.-..-- 
Ashtabula, Ohio. _._.____- ‘ 
OS 3 | See eee 
Atlantic City, N. J......_-- 
eos Ap eat eee 
Sen. THN. LS 585se-52-- 


Baltimore, Md_-__........--- 


Battle Creek, Mich.-._____-_- 
Bay City, Mich.-...-....-- 
Bayonne, N. J.-...._-..- cae 

aa eee 

Bellingham, Wash_......._-- 
Berkeley, Calif.........___- 
SS 4 ae ee 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Birmingham, Ala_......___- 
Bloomington, Il]l___.2_._____- 
Boston, Mass --...--_- 
Bridgeport, Comm-__..._.-.-.- 
Brockton, Mass........----. 
Brookline, Mass. __.._.___-- 
Buffalo, N. Y.......-.-- we 
burlington, Ilowa_-.. 
SSF ae 
eg TET eae 


Cambridge, Mass 
Camden, N. J 
Cameue Wid... -.55-c---.- 
Cedar Rapids, lowa- ------- 
Central Falls, R. I 
Cee, me ©. ue 
Charleston, W. Va_....--- ia 
Onemmene, IN. C.; 22.25... 
Chattanooga, Tenn---_.-_--- 
Chelsea, Mass... ....-...--- 
gg SESE aS See 
SSE 
Chicopee, Mass_..........-- 
a a 
Cincinnati, Ohio___.._.__- ; 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ES Fok 
Colorado Springs, Colo----- 
Columbia, 8. C 
Columbus, Ga. .2_.....-...- 
Columbus, Ohio. __...._.-_- 
Council Bluffs, 2OWEs .--..- 
Covington, Ky.............- 
ss ARS 
Cumberland, Md 


ea 

Danville, Nll__.............. 

Davenport, Iowa_._..._____- 

Dayton, Ohio._.........__-. 
tur, Tl 


Denver, Colo... :-..:.2.-...- 
Moines, Iowa 
Detroit; Mich...__..:...-.-- 
buque, Iowa...........--. 
Duluth, Minn 
Durham. 


* Data not collected. 





oo 2) Soo 





population,| 


July 1, 
1926 


1 208, 435 
32, 400 
119, 000 
94, 600 
67, 000 
35, 600 
34, 600 
32, 000 
25, 500 

1 200, 616 
53, 800 

2 35, 677 
55, 700 
40, 900 


808, 000 
26, 800 
43, 500 
49, 200 
91, 000 
27, 400 
26, 300 
67, 800 
64, 400 
72, 900 

211, 000 
30, 700 

787, 000 

2 143, 535 

2 65, 343 
43, 900 

544, 000 
27, 100 
25, 500 
43, 100 


122, 000 
131, 000 
110, 000 
52, 100 
26, 700 
74, 100 
50, 700 
54, 600 
72, 200 
48, 200 
70, 400 
3, 048, 000 
43, 200 
65, 400 
411, 000 
30, 900 
960, 000 


36, 200 
1 30, 105 
41, 800 
45, 000 
285, 000 
40, 900 
58, 500 
35, 600 
34, 400 


200, 000 


4 52, 469 
177, 000 
55, 000 
285, 060 
146, 000 
1, 290, 000 
41, 600 
113, 000 
43, 900 


| Families provided 


Estimated | 



































for Per capita expenditure, 1926 
Ratio per| For For For 

| Num- 10,000 new repairs Total — house- 

ber popula- | build- and = it keeping 
tion ings |additions oy dwellings 

eae Se in 
1, 968 94.4 | $67.77! $8.91 | $76.68! 93] $45.60 
322 99.4 | 64.52 4.58 | 69.10! 103 39. 69 
808 67.9 | 196, 32 20.10 | 216. 42 13 71. 86 
814 86.0} 82. 76 14. 69 7. 44 64 45. 33 
316 47.2 | 39.06 6.06 | 45.12] 184 22. 25 
90 25.3 | 46. 68 97 | 47.651 176 17. 92 
329 95.1 | 39.75 3.78 | 43.53 | 189 29. 14 
979 305. 9 | 272. 66 17.92 | 290.57; 6 144. 98 
57 22.4 | 29.70 6.23 | 35.94 | 221 9.13 
2, 173 108.3 | 78.49 7.12 | 85.61 | 78 30. 95 
363 67.5 | 130. 22 41.80 | 172.02; 21 42. 79 
30 83] 9.47 3.93 | 13.40 | 282 3. 90 
194 | 34.81 16.79 4.17 | 20.96 | 263 14. 77 
526} 128.6] 107.95; 1264] 12059| 34 65. 83 
| | 

5, 135 63.6| 43.60) 894] 52.54] 152 23. 51 
23 8.6} 12.36! 2.97 | 15.33 | 279 3.71 
266 61. 98. 48 | 5.21 | 103.69} 57 30. 79 
50 10.2} 10.32 | 8.36} 18.69] 269 6. 40 
772 84.8 | 30.16 | 1.44] 31.60} 233 23. 69 
139 50.7 | 39.31 | 2.19} 41.50] 199 20. 29 
382 145.2} 76.48! 10.39] 86.87 76 31. 93 
1, 434 211.5} 93.35!) 14.82! 108.17 47 77. 08 
229 35.6} 28.52} 4.88] 33.41 | 229 19. 27 
379 52.0} 34.62/ 10.34] 44.96] 185 21. 47 
3, 319 157.3.| 73.75 | 7.63 | 81.38 85 38. 34 
131 42.7} 33:80 | 4.59 | 38.39} 210 | 20. 33 
3, 882 49.3 | 52.53 | 12.89! 65.42| 116) 22. 90 
328 22.9} 21.23 | 2.86 | 24.09). 255 | 9. 32 
151 22.8} 21.95 6.81 | 28.76 | 241 11. 56 
259 59.0 | 102. 27 10. 52 | 112.79 42 | 55. 24 
3, 286 60.4 | 45.92 4.47 | 50.39 | 163 | 23.'60 
126 46.5 | 36.35 3.14 | 39.48 | 205 | 26. 94 
30 11.8} 10.27 1.59 | 11.86 | 286 | 7.18 
5 1.2] 9.32 1.00 | 10.32] 259 | 79 
688 56.4] 57.12 10.68 | 67.79} 107| 3697 
673 51.4] 44, 21 5.95 | 50.16] 166 | 20. 59 
702 63.8 | 44.02 4.35 | 48.38] 174} 30. 04 
170 32.6 | 109. 66 9.72 | 119.38] 35 14. 35 
230 89.5 | 45. 80 2.80! 48.60| 171 26. 98 
33 4.5 2. 32 3.97| 6.29] 294 79 
225 44.4 | 58.64 4.10 | 62.74) 127 18. 27 
738 135. 2 | 124.73 6.80 | 131. 53 28 46. 33 
902 124.9 | 56.59 10.00 | 66.59} 111 25. 06 
188 39.0} 18.54 3. 97 | 22.51 | 258 12. 96 
301 42.8 | 47.03 3.90 50.93] 161 20. 22 
41, 416 135.9 | 119. 70 3.92 | 123. 62 30 74. 39 
247 57.2 | 33.77 2.27 | 36.03 | 219 21. 89 
591 90.4 | 78.08 3.30} 81.38] 84 60. 99 
2, 530 61.6 | 60. 86 10.32] 71.18] 99 33. 33 
55 17.8} 15.74 2.261} 18.00] 273 5. 05 
5, 406 56.3 | 58. 00 6.35 | 64.351 124 28. 06 
578 159.7 | 102. 08 2.91 | 104. 99 54 72. 95 
124 41.2] 18.79 7.03 | 25.82} 252 11.18 
119 28.5 | - 22,36 12.31 | 34.67 | 225 6. 69 
226 50.2} 23.21 4.59 | 27.70 | 246 11. 66 
3, 192 112.0 | 80.19 8.41 | 88. 60 73 50. 01 
227 55.5 | 46,07 3.37 | 49.44 | 167 19. 80 
379 64.8 | 34.51 2.27 | 36.78 | 224 20. 25 
437 122.8 | 80.75 1.14 | 81.89 83 61.71 
96 27.9 | 20,45 1.81 | 22.26} 259 12, 54 
3, 104 155.2 | 60,72 10.90 | 80. 61 86 45. 43 
173 46.0 | 32,94 3.31 | 36.25 | 218 20. 49 
109 19.2 | 18,59 3.96 | 22.55 | 256 11. 52 
813 45.9} 49.91 12.30 | 62.21 | 130 20. 20 
568 103.3 | 93,15 5.13 | 98. 28 63 48, 21 
2, 530 88.8 | 42,44 6.24 | 48.68] 170 30. 93 
502 34.41) 38 1,34 | 40.20) 202 12. 58 
26, 421 204.8 | 131, 65 10.77 | 142. 42 27 83. 23 
97 | 23.3 | 18,16 23.40 | 41.57 | 198 8.39 
489 | 43.3 | 40.08 10.24} 50.32] 165 20. 68 
422 | 96.1 | 72,99 3.79} 76.79} 92 28. 87 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIE 


TaBLeE 5,—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES F OR NEW BUILDINGS np 








City and State 





East Chicago, Ind........---- 
East Cleveland, Ohio..._..--_- 
A” A Ras 
Fast Orange, N. J-_...-...--- 
East Providence, R. I.-___.-- 
owes om fF Se Ue 

yo A a a 
Elabeth 1 Se 
. — 9. te sae ee 
oe my RL 
&, 4 ER RCeae Ie 
eS 6S Eee 
Evansville, Ind.............-- 
avercst, Beem. ........-..-.-. 


Fall River, Mass-......-.._.-- 
Fitchburg, Mass__........._-- 
RELA 
Fon Du Lac, Wis-...----....-- 
Fort Wayne, Ind_---.-......-- 
Fort Worth, Tex............- 
. "Ss ee RY 


Gary, Ind 
Grand 
Great Falls, Mont........__-- 
Greenville, 8. C........_...-- 


Hagerstown, Md-..-_.--_-...- 
Hamilton, Ohio-......-.....- 
Hammond, Ind___.-_..-_____- 
Hamtramek, Mich--...._..._- 
Harrisburg, Pa.._.-...-....-- 
Hartford, Comn.__.....-....-- 
Haverhill, Mass 
OO 
Highland Park, Mich 
Hoboken, N. J 
Holyoke, Mass__..._.......-. 
| eee eee 
Huntington, W. Va < 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Irvington, N. J 


Jackson, Mich___._........_.- 
Jacksonville, Fig__.......___- 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Jersey City, N. J 
Johnstown, Pa 
Joplin, Mo 


Kalamazoo, Mich____________ 
Kansas City, Kans 
Kansas City, Mo 
Kearney, N. J 
fe, Se ee 
meen, fe, Ye 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Kokomo, Ind 


Lexington, Ky 
tae, OMe 
Lincoln, Nebr____.__...______ 





Little Rock, Ark ._......._._. 
Long Beach, Calif 


1 Population as of 1 





























j ee 
Total expenditures e 

: ' Expenditures 
Expenditure | Expenditure for new 
or new for repairs house- 
buildings, and addi- keeping 

1926 tions, 1926 1926 1925 dwellings, 

$3, 935, 504 $200, 400 $4, 135, 904 $4, 733, 815 $2 199, 185 

1, 423, 057 110, 893 1, 533, 950 3, 829, 501 1, 257, 209 

1, 364, 487 373, 924 1, 738, 411 2, 378, 711 326, 300 

7, 898, 214 1, 136, 710 9, 034, 924 7, 404, 568 5, 945, 7% 

2, 256, 750 200 2, 278, 950 (3) 1, 303, 000 

4, 211, 624 257, 724 4, 469, 348 5, 081, 432 2, 386, 9x3 

3, 208, 802 402, 430 3, 611, 282 2, 731, 040 1, 528, 178 

9, 743, 900 1, 421, 955 11, 165, 855 8, 907 .064 6, 913, 60 

2, 171, 316 390, 568 2, 561, 884 2, 263, 767 895, 378 

923, 166 279, 265 1, 202, 431 2, 216, 849 432, 06] 

4, 889, 242 1, 201, 579 6, 090, 821 8, 538, 103 2, 740, 662 
15, 119, 970 705, 15, 825, 670 14, 007, 420 9, 203, 37 

4, 057, 990 409, 799 4, 467, 789 3, 269, 980 1, 990, 738 

3, 319, 520 165, 735 3, 485, 255 2, 193, 747 1, 652, 755 

1, 482, 438 673, 703 | 2, 156, 141 3, 795, 965 919, 15 

1, 186, 430 377, 458 i, 563, 888 2, 127, 714 604, 650 
11, 849, 725 1, 179, 026 1. J28, 751 6, 273, 955 7, 584, 29 

801, 035 173, 974, 695 (3) 343, 560 

7, 189, 056 562, 147 7, 751, 203 10, 923, 239 5, 100, 700 
16, 872, 838 2, 529, 442 19, 402, 280 8, 433, 993 8, 612, 385 

1, 401, 275 405, 469 1, 806, 744 3, 093, 062 623, 330 

' 

2, 746, 650 454, 270 3, 200, 920 1, 702, 753 310, 95 
20, 348, 634 1, 725, 528 22, 074, 162 13, 057, 987 10, 801, 94 
12, 418, 020 4, 450, 630 16, 868, 650 12, 187, 440 8, 267, 050 

500, 378 74, 446 574, 824 (3) 334, 425 
728, 155 184, 580 | 912, 735 (3) 366, 800 
605, 940 307, 202 | 913, 232 1, 636, 085 333, 65 

2, 336, 973 191, 788 2, 528, 761 2, 207, 518 1, 462, 154 

6, 325, 392 310, 100 6, 635, 492 5, 915, 470 3, 813, 500 

1, 053, 865 879, 1, 983, 159 2, 258, 438 737, 900 

3, 438, 485 894, 780 4, 333, 265 3, 384, 770 2, 459, 350 
14, 017, 860 2, 198, 991 16, 216, 851 21, 804, 491 9, 369, 475 

717, 140 127, 575 844, 715 667, 050 452, 900 
2, 227, 264 153, 731 2, 380, 995 . 2,994, 232 1, O89, 936 
4, 451, 650 367, 385 | 4, 819, 035 4, 239, 785 1, 911, 500 

860, 000 370, 208 1, 230, 208 1, 748, 717 20, 000 

2, 221, 325 385, 800 2, 607, 125 8, 412, 750 1, 187, 600 
27, 606, 139 891, 546 | 28, 497, 685 35, 040, 500 14, 921, 429 

1, 698, 575 141, 481 | 1, 840, 056 5, 414, 100 1, 052, 150 
16, 113, 711 2, 916, 581 19, 630, 292 24, 839, 869 9, 712, 700 

9, 260, 118 245, 967 | 9, 506, 085 9, 724, 191 7, 200, 350 

3, 493, 143 686, 875 | 4, 180, 018 2, 598, 709 1, 239, 310 
19, 015, 236 1, 773, 990 20, 789, 226 14, 601, 384 8, 446, 610 

1, 772, 270 374, 156 2, 146, 426 3, 435, 707 1, 094, 300 
19, 778, 644 1, 124, 079 20, 902, 723 24, 864 10, 699, 295 

3, 614, 635 298, 450 3, 913, 085 @) 1, 005, 750 

1, 631, 733 22, 800 1, 654, 533 1, 075, 817 673, 600 

1, 586, 306 397, 284 1, 983, 500 2, 053, 020 563, 950 

2, 236, 822 232, 803 2, 519, 625 3, 737, 048 1, 720, 901 
20, 167, 475 1, 408, 945 21, 576, 420 , 256, 095 11, 229, 100 

3, 730, 386 28, 035 3, 808, 421 6, 509, 880 2, 217, 500 

4, 561, 852 560, 500 5, 122, 352 4, 611, 915 3, 158, 925 

1, 215, 906 428, 748 1, 644, 654 1, 597, 759 522, 350 
10, 329, 190 381, 261 10, 710, 451 6, 329, 396 3, 172, 605 

433, 461 30, 464, 101 714, 380 183, 235 

4, 160, 950 132, 390 4, 293, 340 7, 317, 075 3, 232, 250 

2, 086, 010 242, 097 2, 328, 107 4, 131, 621 1, 238, 230 

4, 236, 153 256, 683 4, 492, 836 5, 369, 274 2, 038, 175 

1, 369, 659 359, 583 1, 729, 242 3, 004, 510 592, 000 

937, 450 88, 000 1, 025, 450 () 200, 000 

349, 100 70, 600 419, 100 973, 000 277, 300 

1, 991, 342 193, 709 2, 185, 051 1, 645, 605 674, 725 

1, 096, 613 137, 440 1, 234, 053 2, 275, LiL 307, 150 

5, 689, 143 246, 832 5, 935, 975 7, 006, 677 1, 769, 805 

6, 238, 046 650, 180 6, 888, 226 5, 107, 847 2, 277, 069 

7, 909, 940 655, 241 8, 565, 181 12, 261, 136 8, 268, 265 

920 census. ? State census, Jan. 1, 1925. 
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AND FOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 294 CITIES IN 1926—Continued 
: aan : 
itures , wares eneetiet Per capita expenditure, 1926 
W etated | ae 
va 13 population, 
ng City and State lon 1 Ratio per| For For Rank! , For 
1gs 1926 Num- 10,000 new repairs Total of house- 
ber popula- | build- and cit keeping 
tion ings j|additions y derdiiines 
9, 186 East Chicago, Ind___........ 47, 300 443 93.7 | $83. 20 $4.24 | $87.44) 75 $46. 46 
7, 200 East Cleveland, Ohio______- 39, 400 332 84.3} 36,12 2.81 | 38.93 | 207 31. 91 
>, 300 ee te 37, 400 63 16.8 | 36.48 10.00 | 46.48! 179 8.72 
yo. East Orange, N. J__.._.....- 61,700 | 1,140 184, 8 | 128.01 18.42 | 146.43 | 26 96. 37 
“e+ East Providence, R. T__..... 27, 100 247 91.1 | 83.27 -82} 84.09} 80 48. 08 
6, 3 East St. Louis, Iil._-__---77- 2, 300 708} 97.9] 5825| 3.56} 61.82] 132 33, Ol 
ie oe ae 34, 000 348} = 102.4 | 94.38] 11.84] 10821] 53 44. 95 
2, O00 Elizabeth, N. J...-......... 1 95, 783 1, 751 182.8 | 101.73 14, 85 | 116, 57 38 72.17 
$4 SS bce ceanaesene 49, 000 156 31.8} 44.31 7.97 | 52.28] 154 18, 27 
oo i See 109, 000 196 18.0} 8.47 2.56 | 11.03 | 288 3. 96 
t+ i taal: Chee cnenene cn 1 93, 372 547 58.6 | 52.36 12.87 | 65.23} 120 29. 35 
$e i ieee 45, 100 1, 271 281.8 | 335. 25 15. 65 | 350. 90 5 204. 07 
» 18 Evansville, Ind__.___-_.__.. 95, 100 615 64.7 | 42.67 4.31} 46.98 178 20. 93 
+ 185 Everett, Mass._............- 42, 500 425 100.0 | 78.11 3.90} 8201; 82 38. 89 
ho Fall River, Mass_........._. 131, 000 232 17.7 | 11.32 5.14} 16.46| 276 7.02 
+ Fitchburg, Mass..._.._.... 44, 200 147 33.3 | 26.84 8.54} 35.38 | 223 13. 68 
Bs alla lat a 137,000} 2,171 158.5 | 86.49 8.61} 95.10} 68 55. 36 
t~ Fon Du Lac, Wis_.........- 26, 500 82 30.9 | 30.23 6.55 | 36.78} 216 12. 96 
» 100 Fort Wayne, Ind_________.. 99, 900 972 97.3 | 71.96 5.63 | 77.59 | 89 51. 06 
385 Fort Worth, Tex_._________- 159,000} 1,923 120.9 | 106. 12 15.91 | 122.03 | 32 54. 17 
» 380 SS 60, 200 179 29.7 | 23.28 6.74 | 30.01 | 236 10. 36 
+ Galveston, Tex_............- | _ 49, 100 52 10.6 | 55.94 9.25} 65.19 | 121 6.33 
IAS sl 80,800 | 2,024 250.5 | 251. 84 21. 36 | 273.20 8 133. 69 
4 Grand Rapids, Mich_______ | 156,000} 1,955 125.3 | 79.60 23.53 | 108.13} 48 52. 99 
+- Great Falls, Mont..._______ 30, 900 134 43.4 | 16.19 2.41} 18.59| 270 10. 82 
50 Greenville, 8. C__......-..- 28, 100 88 31.3 | 25.91 6.57 | 3248} 230 13. 05 
650 Hagerstown, Md___________- 32, 000 73 22.8| 18.94 9.60 | 28.54) 243 10. 43 
of Hamilton, Ohio__._...__.__- 42, 800 453 105.8 | 54. 60 4.48} 59.08) 136 34. 16 
a Hammond, Ind__...-..-_._- 52, 300 905 173.0 | 120. 94 5.93 | 126.87} 29 72. 92 
i Hamtramck, Mich_..._.__. Z 87, 800 205 23.3 | 12.00 10. 01 22.02 | 260 8. 97 
os Harrisburg, Pa_............. 84, 600 501 59.2} 40.64) 10.58] 51.22) 259 29. 07 
m0 Hartford, Conn -........._.- 164, 000 2, 676 163.2 | 85.47 13.41 | 98.88 62 57.13 
- Haverhill, Mass__..________- 2 49, 232 110 20.4 | 14.57 2.59} 17.16} 274 9. 20 
500 ee 36, 800 200 54.3 | 60.52 4.18 | 64.70|; 123 29. 62 
ha Highland Park, Mich____-_- 77, 000 564 73.2 | 57.81 4.77 | 62.58] 128 24. 82 
ed Hoboken, N. J_..._......__- 1 68, 166 3 41 1262 5.43 | 18.05 | 272 .29 
7 Holyoke, Mass_..___._____- 60, 400 197 32.6 | 36.78 6.39 | 43.16] 192 19. 66 
- Houston, Tex._._._________- 4 164,954 | 3, 815 275.9 | 167.36 5.40 | 172.76 | 20 90. 46 
Huntington, W. Va___-..__- 65, 300 337 51.6 | 26.01 2.17 | 28.18} 245 16. 11° 
= Indianapolis, Ind_.____.____| 367,000 | 2, 424 66.0 | 43.91 7.95 | 51.86 | 156 26. 47 
3 Irvington, N. J.._...-.---.-- 34,600 | 1,379 398.6 | 287. 63 7.11 | 274.74 7 208. 10 
~ Jackson, Mich. ....__.....--| 59, 700 236 47.9 | 58.51 11.54 | 70:02} 101 20. 76 
~4 Jacksonville, Fla_...-..._--- 96,500 | 2,373 | 245.9] 197.05} 18.38) 215.43] 14 87. 53 
— Jamestown, N. ¥_.________- 44, 300 252 56.9 | 40.01 8.45 | 4845} 173 24.70 
- Jersey City, N. J.........-.- | $18,000 | 2,601 81.8 | 62.20 3.53 | 65.73} 113 33. 65 
poe Johnstown, Pa..__.......... | 72, 200 213 29.5 | 50.06 4.13} 54.20) 148 13. 93 
RRR 1 29, 902 161 53.8 | 54.57 76 | 55.33 | 144 22. 53 
~ Kalamazoo, Mich-.........- | 54, 500 192 35.2 | 29.10 7.29 | 36.40} 217 10. 35 
~ Kansas City, Kans..........| 117, 000 736 62.9 | 19.55 1.90 | 21.54} 257 14.71 
~4 Kansas City, Mo_-........- 375,000 | 3,728 99.4 | 53.78 3.76 | 57.54] 141 29. 94 
4 Kearney, N. J_.............- 32, 100 541 168. 5 | 117.77 .87 | 118.64} 37 69. 08 
> Kenosha, Wis.__...........- 52, 700 174 33.0 | 86. 56 10.64} 97.20} 66 59. 94 
Kingston, N. Y__..______._- 28, 400 102 35.9! 42.81 15.10 | 57.91 | 140 18. 39 
35 Knoxville, Tenn. -.-_........ 98, 800 641 64.9 | 104.55 3. 86 | 108. 41 46 32. 11 
~ Ramee. 38, 000 47 12.4| 11.41 .81 | 12.21 | 284 4, 82 
- Lakewood, Ohio. -.........- 59, 500 586 98.5 | 69.98 2.23 | 7216} 97 54. 32 
r neaster, Pa..............- 57, 100 204 35.7 | 36.53 4.24 | 40.77} 200 21. 69 
i Lansing, Mich.___..__...... 73, 200 542 74.0 | 57.87 3.51 | 61.38} 233 27. 84 
oof wrence, Mass.._.._....._- 93, 500 141 15.1 | 14.65 3.85 | 18.49} 271 6. 33 
* te RRO PORN 25, 300 53 20.9 | 37.05 3.48 | 40.53 | 201 7.91 
96 Lewiston, Me___..._.......- 35, 500 71 20.0} 9.83 1.97} 11.81 | 287 7. 80 
‘0 Lexington, Ky.__..........- 47, 500 164 34.5 | 41.92 4.08 | 46.00} 182 14. 20 
~ Lima, Ohio......--......... 47, 700 69 14.5 | 22 99 2.88} 25.87 | 251 6. 44 
- Lincoln, Nebr............... 62, 000 378 61.0 | 91.76 3.98 | 95.74} 67 28. 55 
m4 Little Roek, Ark.__.-_..._.- 75, 900 772 101.7 | 82.19 8.57 | 90.75} 69 30. 00 
r Long Beach, Calif..........- 97, 700 978 100.1 } 80.96 6.71 | 87.67} 74 33.45 
















3 Data not collected. 





i 

















4 Estimate as of July 1, 1925. 
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TABLE 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS Anp 











City and State 








Lorain, Ohio- 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Lowell, Mass 
Lynchburg, Va 


ES Nee cl To 


McKeesport, Pa 
Macon, Ga 
Madison, Wis 
Malden, Mass 
Manchester, N. H 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marion, i 


Memphis, Tenn 
Meriden, Conn 
Miami, Fi: 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 


pS eee, 


Moline, Tl 
Montclair, N. J 
Montgomery, Ala 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Muncie, Ind 
Muskegon, Mich 
Muskogee, Okla 


Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N. J 
Newark, Ohio 


New Bedford, Mass ___- 


New Britain, Conn 
New Brunswick, N. J 
Newburgh, N. Y 
New Castle, Pa 

New Haven, Conn 
New London, Conn 
New Orleans, La 


Newport, R. I 
Newport News, Va 
New Rochelle, N. Y 


Newton, Mass__.........._- 


New York, N. Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va 
Norristown, Pa 
Norwalk, Conn 


Oakland, Calif 

Oak Park, 0) 

Ogden, Utah 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr 
Orange, N. J 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Paducah, Ky 
Pasadena, Calif 
Passaic, N. J 
Paterson, N. J 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Peoria, Di 

Perth Amboy, N. J 
Petersburg, Va 
Philadelphia, Pa 


SIRE. 5 habs 0d-< ee 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittsfield, 
Plainfield, N. J 


1 Population as of 1920 





Expenditure 
or new 
buildings, 
1926 


Expenditure 
for repairs 
and addi- 
tions, 1926 


Total expenditures 








$1, 591, 564 
107, 636, 036 
19, 045, 125 
1, 215, 970 
905, 228 

3, 374, 460 


1, 959, 514 
1, 372, 532 
4, 593, 981 
3, 227, 340 
1, 084, 739 
2, 687, 682 
304, 190 

5, 548, 425 
13, 402, 330 
931, 154 
27, 254, 035 
29, 598, 838 
17, 386, 275 
1, 559, 860 
1, 151, 357 
6, 461, 382 
1, 247, 000 
24, 196, 877 
1, 557, 317 
1, 027, 973 
329, 105 


4, 583, 110 
36, 814, 392 

334, 200 
2, 009, 725 
5, 324, 640 


2, 670, 147 


24, 996, 797 
5, 975, 453 
1, 312, 400 
7, 332, 498 
9, 290, 888 


mp 

—_ 300 

B= SEB 
EES 
& 


g 
BRESSZE82582 


tt se bet 
BSS: 


- 


OW a1 


= Spek 
BSE55 


$72, 835 
15, 370, 179 
1, 207, 345 
361, 665 
181, 554 

1, 237, 685 


565, 151 
366, 607 
509, 456 
384, 016 
288, 251 
245, 017 
31, 925 
210, 255 
929, 680 
305, 698 
, 988, 580 
215, 026 
3, 223, 065 
256, 009 
234, 705 
507, 681 
379, 000 
630, 379 
260, 267 
185, 054 
59, 549 


659, 599 
383, 485 

41, 275 
259, 325 
464, 298 
492, 226 
191, 415 
331, 135 
637, 747 
116, 425 
531, 386 

41, 000 
222, 665 
143, 982 
701, 854 
678, 074 
, 432, 132 
613, 452 
425, 157 
570, 706 
384, 205 


2, 731, 558 
494, 461 
125, 650 
390, 936 
636, 965 
550, 142 
364, 809 

73, 455 


87, 495 

1, 116, 332 
516, 141 

1, 295, 957 
230, 690 
503, 365 
311, 005 
77, 200 

15, 041, 175 
460 


6, 500, 681 
85 





E 
z 


Sd 
oo 
¢ & 


2, 950 
2, 067, 000 


ensus. 
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1, 086, 782 
4, 612, 145 


2, 524, 665 | 


1, 739, 139 
5, 103, 437 
3, 611, 356 
1, 372, 990 
2, 932, 699 
336, 115 

, 758, 680 


33, 813, 864 
20, 609, 340 
1, 815, 809 
1, 386, 062 
6, 969, 063 
1, 626, 600 
24, 827, 256 
1, 817, 584 
1, 213, 027 


388, 654 | 


5, 242, 709 

41, 197, 877 
375, 475 

2, 269, 050 

5, 788, 938 

2, 628, 781 

3, 491, 465 

2, 304, 105 

19, 467, 325 
1, 285, 565 


1, 039, 670, 572 
4, 244, 017 
2, 771, 663 
1, 346, 289 
3, 054, 352 


27, 728, 355 


Bo 
B&O 2 


SENER 


Re 





$2, 201, 056 
152, 646, 436 
29, 504, 086 
2, 624, 379 
905, 719 

4, 683, 287 


2, 383, 727 
1, 729, 343 
6, 782, 157 
3, 005, 654 
2, 361, 120 
3, 120, 025 
677, 709 

5, 505, 725 
5, 316, 460 
, 178, 820 
' 628, 091 
, 477, 363 
29, 446, 310 
2, 637, $10 
827, 970 

3, 741, 560 
O11, 673 
876, 933 
434, 817 

1, 945, 305 
712, 217 


6, 385, 861 

39, 606, 551 

801, 900 

, 297, 201 

, 717, 021 

, 596, 125 

1, 652, 720 
(3 


8, 075, 310 
1, 582, 750 
16, 345, 131 


9, 410, 455 

12, 297, 313 

1, 020, 604, 713 
6, 714, 835 

2, 897, 698 

2, 448, 480 

3, 193, 733 


38, 963, 983 
8, 084, 857 


_rekow 
~BEER5 
ERLE 


MAAN SS 
«I “a 
sssse~ 
NEGR 
SaGSo 


— 

~] 
Gm 
~~] 


or 
Wr he wr 


Bua 
PNP SLs os 
agek 


2 
g 


2 State census, Jan. 1, 1925. 


Expenditures 
for new 
hou: e- 
keeping 

dwelling: 
1926; 


$1, 142, 6 
64, 134, 2 
13, 572, 45 


55, 000 
200 
393, 450 


253, 250 


650, 000 

4, 551, 754 
1, 757, 350 
8, 888, 560 
* 2, 676, 500 
1, 928, 550 
638, 150 
175, 400 
4, 533, 025 
1, 642, 244 
16, 923, 075 
é; , 800 
1, 719, 780 
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FOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 294 CITIES IN 1926—Continued 








F ——r Per capita expenditure, 1926 


Estimated 
me . population, 
City and State July J, Ratio per For Rank| , For 
1926 10,000 repairs of | house- 
popula- and keeping 
tion additions dwellings 











Lorain, Ohio ; 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Louisville, Ky 

Lowell, Mass : 
Lynchburg, Va..-...--. weed 
Lynn, Mass 


Re 


SERVERS 
$ 
3 


Ww 
— 
— 
ee 
i) 
— 


Se Ss 


McKeesport, Pa 

Macon, Ga... 

Madison, Wis 

Malden, Mass 

Manchester, N. H.-_------- 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Marion, Ohio 

Medford, Mass 

Memphis, Tenn_----.----- 
Meriden, Conn : 
et ste nee cans +s - 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Mobile, Ala 

Moline, Il 

Montclair, N. J _--- 
Montgomery, Ala 

Mount Vernon, N. Y -.-_--. 
Muncie, Ind 

Muskegon, Mich.-.......-.- 
Muskogee, Okla_-.-.....---- 


me CO 
On~ 


ESBSReReFsst 


SEreeSSeHR ZSAPSAS 
NANOS! 


a = 
Re. 


€ — 
ReRgses; 
Ol GI ONO 
a 7 5 
— 


— 
p> 
ad 


Be 
$3 go & 


3 oe 
VESHERBRERESSHTSVS RSBF 


— 
— be 
om 


Nashville, Tenn_.......-.-.- 
Newark, N. J : 
I onan wt ces 
New Bedford, Mass_-_-_----- 
New Britain, Conn 

New Brunswick, N. J 
Newburgh, N. Y 

New Castle, Pa 

New Haven, Conn 

New London, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

Newport, Ky 

Newport, R.I 

Newport News, Va-_---_----- 
New Rochelle, N. Y_-.-.-.--- 
Newton, Mass 

New York, N. Y 

Niagara Falls, N. Y_....---- 
Norfolk, Va 

Norristown, Pa 

Norwalk, Conn 


SP See 


a 
Non 
SUES S 


wo 
cr 


WER MTOHM NIN WROCUONO PRAWN OUNAOKNKHONAL MOGSM 
_ 


peperees seek 


S38 


ie] 
= 
— 


_ 
~ 
oo 
mt RD OO 


a 

 & 

lv oR) 
RSBeonuepPFK 


pes bat 
ye 


eS DO 
KSVRSSRSRSSRS 


te 
oY 
> 


meee 
mm PRO OO TOIT © 


a 
DSN SOHAL SE WMOAANANE OF 
— 


fy > BOG 
an 
a 


Qo 
for] 


Oakland, Calif 


Ogden, Uta 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr 

Orange, N. J 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Paducah, Ky 
Pasadena, Calif 
N.J 


alam 
ono x 


— 


USNBRSSSES SSESRRSS 


155. 01 
47. 74 
52. 19 
52. 46 
68. 91 
27. 26 

7. 74 
69. 77 
62. 57 
68. 74 
40. 19 

150. 42 


* Data not collected. 5 Estimate as of July 1, 1924. 
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NOEPwWSENSe NSANws 
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a 
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a 
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SSSSSSS55 
SBE 


Pittsfiel ass 
Plainfield, N. J 
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Expenditure 
City and State Ra 3 nll 
1926 

SS Rae ee $5, 584 
Post Arthur, Tex........-.-. 781, 393 
Port Huron, Mich_.........-- 341, 850 
-, 2 WT ECare ose 3, 529, 398 
Penland, Giese... ............- 29, 512, 830 
Portsmouth, Ohio-_...--.----- 1, 727, 726 
pl Ef See 392, 790 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y ...------- 1, 866, 772 
Prevunemee, Be. £0 a ctaccose 19, 084, 200 
UO, (GND sic netoasctepn on 1, 044, 878 
a Bs 1, 244, 622 
ol A” RR ees 5, 825, 104 
SS Te Ee 3, 783, 693 
SOGITIME. IPE: . cdonadancssaeses 4, 149, 625 
PR WR, be a enon 1, 472, 500 
SRMNOENE, ENG. oo. seen o cee 1, 156, 104 
TN Ra fees een 8, 906, 264 
SS ee 4, 430, 395 
- << S » See 18, 094, 310 
SS eRe 5, 100, 761 
TS oy | eS ee 912, 421 
Sacramento, Calif. .........-- 7, 134, 807 
Saginaw, Mich --...........--! 2, 119, 106 
Oy | Fae 1, 093, 231 
i BOGE Me... dakcccdciep ee 33, 439, 688 
<M _. Ree eco 13, 365, 330 
St. Petersburg, Fla-........-- 13, 784, 350 
SX LE RE 1, 700, 050 
Salt Lake City, Utah_.......- 5, 119, 456 
eT Sy ee 11, 178, 422 
San Diego, Calif. ............- 18, 650, 194 
San Franeisco, Calif........-- 50, 991, 931 
SONG. MR ds ons ono cee me 3, 821, 380 
i PS eee eae 2, 705, 897 
Schenectady, N. Y--.-.--..-...-. 3, 466, 175 
Sh, Sarr Bae 2, 777, 567 
Seattle, Wash -__.........-i... 30, 847, 145 
Sheboygan, Mich..-.._._- = ea 2, 232, 936 
SS eae aes 4, 469, 832 
Sioux City, Iowa--........... 4, 134, 141 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak_.......... 1, 767, 052 
Somerville, Mass-_..........-. 4, 634, 296 
South Bend, Ind__-.....-.. be 9, 234, 984 
Spokane, Wash_............_. 3, 632, 147 
Springfield, H)_.............— 3, 679, 172 
Springfield, Mass...........-- 7, 512, 972 
Springfield, Ohio_.........._. 1, 248, 268 
| Oe) eae ena 4, 088, 488 
Steubenville, Ohio._........_. 1, 261, 500 
TE o | Sp aaa 2, 414, 589 
NTO, OUT. 4. shdn duis denne ons 1, 876, 944 
SS ty eo Rar eee 12, 459, 479 
Tacoma, Wash -___..._........ 9, 531, 920 
RL: TINIE. sa: chp eapsdings 014-dgunion 14, 091, 259 
~o eS eer era 846, 825 
Terre Haute, Ind.__-.......-- 1, 770, 871 
pK eres Sree” 11, 085, 217 
SOmemea, O06... oo dices 3, 139, 221 
weeOM, POE. ois sca cue dchos 4, 136, 122 
, 2, & eee eae 2, 019, 805 
-;, Sp... Shee Se 1, 702, 267 
ps SOM ce. <b cach ey <dateeoes 6, 608, 014 
Union City, N. J_..........-. 1, 422, 020 
Eh ee a Bde 5, 304, 655 
SS TOON ina As dieen aanddeodece 902, 125 
Waltham, Mass_............. 2, 731, 130 


j 

Expenditure 
for repairs 
and addi- 
tions, 1926 


+ 


ESEELESESE 


sew 


Saks 


51 


i 
~ 


16 


§ 





8 
5 


81, 475 


! Population as of 1920 census. 
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Total expenditures 














1926 1925 
$5, 485, 297 $2, 086, 45 
877, 500 (3) 
449, 705 189, 575 
4, 222, 053 2, 002, 037 
32, 588, 975 38, 476, 335 
1, 952, 701 1, 827, 671 
557, 399 778, 289 
2, 196, 032 2, 289, 311 
23, 188, 000 23, 195, 700 
1, 246, 041 2, 346, 200 
1, 327, 618 1, 257, 025 
6, 230, 206 8, 295, 845 
4, 066, 925 5, 265, 412 
5, 266, 725 6, 814, 269 
1, 663, 297 1, 589, 470 
1, 345, 553 1, 102, 125 
10, 024, 874 19, 398, 246 
4, 568, 044 3, 425, 140 
21, 636, 691 28, 097, 462 
5, 539, 334 6, 475, 700 
1, 184, 252 1, 311, 765 
7, 699, 373 11, 324, 045 
3, 084, 715 2, 935, 292 
1, 342, 270 2, 263, 682 
42, 738, 7 55, 057, 146 
15, 591, 288 28, 811, 158 
15, 002, 350 (8) 
2, 110,175 2, 167, 105 
5, 627, 394 5, 845, 474 
12, 072, 099 9, 432, 101 
19, 830, 938 18, 060, 759 
57, 153, 948 50, 092, 793 
4, 379, 035 4, 837, 315 
2, 930, 711 1, 654, 204 
4, 009, 975 7, 160, 368 
3, 141, 047 5, 984, 905 
34, 217, 700 30, 626, 995 
2, 717. 945 2, 277, 682 
5, 356, 803 5, 434, 518 
4, 265, 556 3, 611, 080 
1, 931, 614 2, 048, 181 
5, 065, 991 5, 653, 030 
9, 752, 934 8, 445, 238 
4, 190, 973 4, 366, 856 
4, 251, 341 5, 527, 139 
8, 733, 706 15, 002,-140 
1, 446, 818 1, 542, 838 
4, 445, 183 5, 136, 004 
1, 363,300 4, 281, 000 
2, 731, 134 3, 813, 689 
2, 135, 529 3, 223, 346 
14, 274, 136 11, 919, 570 
11, 087, 867 7, 074, 429 
15, 430, 241 22, 758, 584 
871, 825 1, 035, 750 
2, 062, 971 1, 536, 385 
13, 046, 365 15, 502, 656 
3, 578, 865 3, 176, 362 
4, 931, 251 7, 922, 539 
2, 601, 832 3, 002, 070 
1, 796, 236 @ 
7, 229, 869 10, 016, 065 
1, 932, 736 1, 767, 734 
5, 531, 655 5, 157, 390 
1, 094, 525 1, 864, 182 
2, 812, 605 2, 679, 134 
3 Data not collected. 





— 
— 


Expen {tures 
for new 
house- 
keeping 

dwellings, 
1926 


ay 


$3, 209, 519 
443, 604 
200, 6) 
874, 12 

20, 499, 515 

822, 600 
237, 45) 
’ 5, 050 
, 183, 000 
670, 20 


_ 


724, 05) 
4, 136, 10 


2, 516, 501 

1, 715, 400 

1, 056, 190 

681, 850 

5, 228, 234 

2, 431, 633 

11, 065, 642 
120, 600 
560, 950 


a 


4, 177, 687 
1, 025, 33 
455, 550 

20, 355, 058 


9, 673, 197 


— 
pes 


1, 042, 500 
2, 646, 600 

615, 278 
1, 634, 100 
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FOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 294 CITIES IN 1926—Continued 








Families provided | 


for Per capita expenditure, 1926 





City and State 


os 
° 
Ln | 


Ratio per For : For 
10,000 repairs house- 
popula- and keeping 

tion additions dwellings 


=] 
® 
4 


5 
ct 
w 








$110. 15 $64. 45 
26. 59 13. 44 
14. 65 6. 53 
55. 26 
115. 40 
49. 06 
9. 31 
61.3% 
84. 32 
28. 38 


. 93 
. 89 


. 60 


Pontiac, Mich 

Port Arthur, Tex_-.-.-.....- 
Port Huron, Mich 

as 
Portland, Oreg 

Portsmouth, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Va 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Providence, R. I 

Pueblo, Colo 


Ss 

2 

EBs 
SESSLlCBsse 


= 
BESeRES! 


g es piegek 


SESESESESE 
BESS: 


BS8s 








~_- O> 


Quincy, Ill 
Quincy, Mass 
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Sacramento, Calif 
Saginaw, Mich 

St. Joseph, Mo 
§t. Louts, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn- 
St. Petersburg, Fla__- ee 39, 500 
=a ae 42, 900 
Salt Lake City, Utah_ 133, 000 
San Antonio, Tex 205, 000 
San Diego, Calif 110, 000 
San Francisco, Calif 567, 000 
San Jose, Calif. 44, 200 
Savages Gee... ........... 94, 900 
Schenectady, N. Y 93, 000 
143, 000 
Seattle, Was 315, 312 
Sheboygan, Mich 34, 000 
Shreveport, La 59, 500 
Sioux City, lowa 78, 000 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 31, 200 
Somerville, Mass___- ed 100, 000 
South Bend, Ind 81, 700 
Spokane, Wash. 109, 000 
Springfield, I1_ 64, 700 
Springfield, Mass- - 145, 000 
Springfield, Ohio 70, 200 
Stamford, Conn 41, 800 
Steubenville, Obio___-_-_- 32, 600 
Stockton, Calif : 48, 500 
Superior, Wis 1 39. 671 
Syracuse, N. Y..-. 184, 000 
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Tacoma, Wash 106, 000 
Tampa, Fla 102, 000 
Taunton, Mass 39, 800 
Terre Haute, Ind_ 71, 900 
Toledo, Ohio 294, 000 
Topeka, Kans 56, 500 
Trenton, N.J 134,000 
Troy, N. Y 72, 300 
Tucson, Ariz 27, 500 
Tulsa, Okla 133, 000 
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Union City, N.J 63, 600 
Utica, N. Y 103, 000 


44, 800 
35, 700 
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TasLe 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND 



































— 
Total expenditures . 
’ , - Nditures 
ae —— ' ornew 
ae . or new | for repairs house- 
City and State buildings, | and addi- keeping 
1926 tions, 1926 1926 1925 dw ¢ ling ' 
Westen, Obie... Ji. $2, 264, 200 | $120, 000 $2, 384, 200 $2, 352, 355 $1, 680, 299 
Washington, D. C_..........- 60, 095, 318 4, 875, 130 64, 970, 448 65, 490, 104 41, 783, 85) 
Waterbury, Conn--.-.-.--...... 4, 781, 040 471, 225 5, 252, 265 5, 088, 385 2, 759, 35 
Waterloo, lowa.._......--.-.- 1, 233, 730 150, 180 1, 383, 910 921, 530 560, 309 
Watertown, Mass ----......... 5, 712, 190 55, 450 5, 767, 640 (3) 4, 446, 0m 
Watertown, N. Y....-......- 354, 555 266, 621, 539 1, 026, 404 260, 40) 
West New York, N. Y-.---.- 2, 810, 500 114, 970 2, 925, 470 2, 780, 216 1, 386, 000 
Wheeling, W. Va._........... 1, 328, 002 493, 211 1, $21, 213 3, 262, 611 704, 414 
White Plains, N. Y........--- 13, 391, 598 760, 345 14, 151, 943 (3 8, 154. f97 
WaGnita, MOMS... o06.0...5in8. 4, 639, 060 545, 045 5, 184, 105 5, 042, 417 3, 380, 155 
Wichita Falls, Tex. ...._...-.- | 9, 511, 931 510, 332 10, 022, 263 5, 811, 612 5, 114, 60g 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa._........... 3, 239, 896 700, 789 3, 940, 685 3, 901, 000 1, 812. 214 
Wilkinsburg, Pa__..........-.- 3, 005, 951 94, 375 3, 100, 326 (3) 1, 619, 767 
Wilmington, Del _...........- 3, 964, 129 907, 152 4, 871, 281 3, 987, 368 2, 103, 279 
Wilmington, N. C_.........-- 942, 900 145, 15 1, 088, 050 572, 475 ; 208, 300 
Winston-Salem, N. C_......-- 5, 124, 420 406, 423 5, 530, 843 4, 871, 262 2, 136, 690 
Woonsocket, R. Tisci....-...-. 2, 766, 547 572, 074 | 3, 338, 621 2, 526, 422 1, 471, 300 
Worcester, Mass__...........- 11,118,703 | 1, 866, 311 12, 985, 014 18, 088, 839 6, 496, 070 
ae aR ee 24, 221, 620 1, 422, 504 | 25, 644, 124 19, 898, 973 18, 232. 389 
ees Oe Be. i dai) cum died 942, 000 300, 000 1, 242, 000 | 3, 262, 822 00, 000 
Youngstown, Ohio...-....... 9, 309, 050 | 304, 500 9, 613, 550 | 11, 953, 450 | 5, 496, 10 
Zanesville, Obio.............- 848, 691 | 137, 736 | 986, 427 | 679, 373 | 369, 600 
Ee a eee | 3, 625, 325, 946 | 359, 555, 470 | 3, 984, 881, 416 4, 156, 605, 144 | 2, 108, 875, 695 


1 Population as of 1920. 





§ Data not collected. 
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rOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 294 CITIES IN 1926—-Continued 








City and State 





Warren, Ohio 

washington, D. C_........- 
Waterbury, Conn 

Waterloo, lowa.._..-_.-- 
Watertown, Mass 

Watertown, N. Y 

west New York, N. Y 
Wheeling, W. Va 

White Plains, N. Y 

Wichita, Kans_........__-_- 
Wichita Falls, Tex... 2.....- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilkinsburg, Pa 

Wilmington, Del 

Wilmington, N. C 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
Woonsocket, R. ] 

Worcester, Mass......-....- 


Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 
1926 


191,715 
36, 900 
26, 400 
33, 100 
41, 000 

1 56, 208 
28, 700 
92, 500 

1 40. 079 
78, 300 
28, 000 

124, 000 
37, 700 
71, 800 
51, 100 

193, 000 

116, 000 
49, 400 

165, 000 


30, 000 


Families provided 
for 





Per capita expenditure, 1926 





Ratio per 
10,000 
popula- 
tion 


For 
repairs 
and 
additions 





125. 5 
149. 8 
75. 3 
41.5 
319. 7 
13. 3 
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9. 23 


Total 


$3. 32 ¢ 


For 
house- 
keeping 
dwellings 


$46. 54 
79. 14 
30. 09 
15. 18 

168. 41 

7. 87 
33. 80 
12. 53 








42, 700, 3! 
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Position of Building Societies in Great Britain 


HE annual report of the chief registrar of friendly societies {, 
the year 1925 gives some details concerning the growth an 
position of building societies in England, Wales, and Scotlan, 

at the close of 1924. The membership stood at 1,000,988, a tot, 
higher by 105,464 than that shown in any previous year. The yey 
1914, it is explained, marked the close of the period of prosperity thesg 
societies had enjoyed before the war, and it was not until 1918 tha 
the membership began to rise again. 

Subsequent years have shown continuous and rapid progress, the increase of 
105,000 during 1924 creating two further records, one for the largest anna) 
addition and another fer the largest total membership. The advantages derived 
from house purchase during the present shortage and the increasing extent to 
which the facilities offered by building societies have been made known to investory 


and borrowers no doubt have contributed to the remarkable development jy 
membership. 


Receipts for the year were £72,582,450' and advances were 
£40,584,606. The amount advanced on mortgages was four tine 
the average amount advanced in pre-war years. 

The number of properties mortgaged inereased during the year from 289 300 
to 330,116 and the average balance outstanding on mortgage from £341 to £363, 
Repayments of advances amounted to nearly £26,000,000, and of this sum more 
than £6,000,000 represented interest. The increase over the preceeding year 
was nearly £4,000,000, and the figure was more than twice that of pre-war years. 
The average repayment per property mortgaged was about £79 for the year and 
the reduction of the principal by this repayment about 18 percent. The interest 
represented about 54% per cent of the mean balance due upon mortgage. 


The expenses of management amounted to 15s. 1d. per £100. 
Losses amounted to £47,412, “‘and of this amount only £7,195 was 
written off mortgages. The latter figure is the smallest amount ever 
recorded and represented only 1s. 2d. per £1,000 of mortgage dei.” 
The remainder of the loss represented depreciation of investments or 
other assets, and amounted to a little over 30s. per £1,000 of the assets 
involved. / 

Share capital at the end of the year amounted to £108,983,304, or £109 per 
member, £5 more than in the preceding year. During the year £27,946,155 was 
added by subscriptions. Interest amounting to £4,423,162, or nearly 44 per 


cent, was allocated to share accounts. Withdrawals (including interest | 
tributed) amounted to nearly £17,000,000. 


One-third of the membership, it is stated, consists of “advanced” 
members; that is, members to whom loans on mortgage have been 
made. Nearly a third of a million persons are now purchasing prop- 
erties through building societies, and their average indebtedness to 
the societies from which they secured the loans is £363, or £22 nore 
than in the preceding year. A summary of loans made throug! 24 
years shows that in that period building societies have lent to their 
members a total of £300,000,000. 





1 Pound at par = $4.8665; exchange rate approximately at par. 
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Training School for Cooperative Employees in New York 


HE cooperative league announces in its release of March 24, 
1 1927, that a full-time training school for cooperative employees 
is to be held in New York City by the Eastern States Coopera- 
ive League. The course will run from April 18 to May 28, 1927, 
wd will include such subjects as history and principles of consumers’ 
goperation, problems of cooperative management and administra- 
ion, cooperative bookkeeping, and special lectures on problems of pro- 
juction and distribution, taxation, eredit, publicity, advertisimg, etc., 
ss well as laboratory studies of neighborhood cooperative societies. 
Although such courses have been given for a number of years by 
the Cooperative Central Exchange and later by the Northern States 
(Cooperative League, this is the first to be given by the Eastern 
States Cooperative League. 


——____ 000 Ge 


Compulsory Cooperative Marketing in Canada 


HE Previnee ef British Columbia has, it is reported by the All 
American Cooperative Commission,' followed the example of 
Queensland and South Africa? in providing for compulsory 

woperative marketing. The legislature of that Pravince recently 
passed an act providing that when 75 per cent of the growers of a 
defined distriet agree to form a pool for the marketing of a com- 
nodity, all growers of that eommodity in the district must. market 
their erop through the pool. 

The plan provides. for the appointment of a committee by the 
growers, on which the Government is to have a representative. 





1 Press release No. 271, Mar. 18, 1927. 


or a _ account of compulsory ceoperation in these countries, see Laber Review, November, 1935, pp. 
an . 































WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





1925 - 


Cost of Old-Age Pensions and Maternity Allowances in Australia 


HE Official Yearbook No. 19, of the Commonwealth of Aus. I 
tralia, gives some particulars concerning expenditures on pen- “ 
sions and allowances for the year ending June 30, 1925. co 

Old-Age and Invalid Pensions * 

URING the year 14,921 applications for old-age pensions were 1 
eranted and 1,614 were rejected. Of those granted 7,261, or 

48.7 per cent, were made by males and 7,660 by females... The age i 
distribution of the successful applicants was as follows: we 


TABLE 1.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS GRANTED OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN 1924-25 


























Age group Males Females | Total A 
ES RE EE eS eT ee See eee Se, ae 1, 102 5, 112 | 6, 214 
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In view of the greater longevity of women, it is interesting to see 
that their preponderance among these applicants is found solely in 
the lowest age group. At the close of the year, old-age pensions were 
being paid to 117,516 persons, of whom 60 per cent were women. 

Invalid pensions were granted during the year in 6,173 cases and 
refused in 2,058. Males were slightly more numerous than females 
among the successful applicants, forming 51.3 per cent of the group. 
The ages of those to whom pensions were granted ranged from 16 to 
78, the largest number, 2,338, being in the age group 50 to 59, and the 
next largest in the group 40 to 49; this distribution held true of both 
sexes. At the close of the year 44,840 persons, of whom 20,145, or 
45 per cent, were males, were drawing the invalid pension. 

The cost of administering the invalid and old-age pension act 
during the year was £94,486,' or about 1.4 per cent of the amount 
actually paid out in pensions. 

The number of invalid and old-age pensions granted since 1921, 
the amount paid in these pensions, and the cost of administration 
are shown for each year in the table following. 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate approximately at par. 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF FER ON AND COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 
1921 TO 1925 


—_— 
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Number of pensioners Total payments Cost of 
Year ending June 36— to pensioners | administra- 
Old-age -| Invalid || Total and asylums tion 
Fe penn Dok ek cenee 102,415} 37, 9811 140, 396 £5, 150, 241 £88, 271 
se Sin actbdeseesdbeil Jt 105, 096 39, 019 144, 115 5, 380, 034 93, 608 
OE. toddler dG wninthed 107, 389 40, 064 147, 453 5, 424, 016 87, 910 
MOP {- :ulsseetentetes capes 113, 054 42, 617 155, 671 6, 523, 881 92, 366 
0° FRE TAREE EY ERR 117, 516 44, 840 162, 356 6, 992, 905 94, 486 











—— . - — 





It will be seen that the number of pensioners increased during this 
period by 15.6 per cent, and the amount paid to pensioners and to 
asylums on their behalf increased by 35.8 percent. This discrepancy 
is due to an increase in the amount of the individual pension made 
by an act of 1923, which became effective the following year. From 
1921 to 1923, inclusive, the average pension was 28s. 9d. a fortnight; 
in 1924 it was 338s. od. The actual cost of administration rose 7 
per cent during the five years covered, but this was coincident with a 
relative fall, the cost per £100 paid out to or in behalf of pensioners 
having decreased f from £1 14s. 3d. to £1 7s. 


Retirement Pensions 


RETIREMENT fund, inaugurated in November, 1922, is main- 
tained for the benefit of employees of the Commonwealth public 
service and the defense department, and for officers of Parliament. 
On June 30, 1925, contributors to this fund numbered 28,024, of whom 
24,781 were males and 3,243 females. Receipts for the year were 
£419,419, of which £316,182 came from the employees’ contributions, 
£68, 661 from the Government, and £33,303 from interest. The 
amount paid in pensions during the vear was £76,794, and the num- 
ber of pensions in force at the end of the year was 777. 


Maternity Allowances 


UNDER the Australian law a payment of £5 may be made in the 

case of ‘‘each confinement resulting in the birth of a viable 
child whether such child was born alive or dead.’”’ The act does not 
apply to Asiatics or to aborigines, or to mothers who are neither 
natives nor permanent settlers in Australia. The following table 
shows some details of the working of the act since 1920: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND COST OF MATERNITY ALLOWANCES 





























Year Claims paid [cuss Amount paid Ons of coun 

ae sss axzeueide~ ashe ddcdasine 140, 152 622 £700, 760 £16, 173 

Ne, ion 5. pau oon Paieebss oben vuied 138, 140 520 690, 700 15, 441 

CML. a. cob Senile. takin signe 137, 687 421 688, 435 16, 008 

AGRO dd. cL nbwdded.deucude ceweee 134, 035 432 670, 175 14, 770 

Patan -- ene nigeentcccmandstshin 137, 641 455 688, 205 16, 425 
43461°—27 8 [971] 
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The most striking feature of the table is the continuous fall in th, 
number of claims presented. A recent report covering the work of tly 
maternity allowances division (see Labor Review, April, 1927, 
206) shows that this tendency was manifest in the year ending Jy. 
1926, during which 136,171 claims were granted and 517 were refuse. 
in other words, the total number of claims presented was less than thy 
number granted in 1925. The cost of administration shows a sligh 
relative as well as absolute increase, having risen from £2 6s. 2d. py 
£100 paid in allowances in 1920-21 to £2 7s. 9d. in 1924-25. 


Canada Adopts an Old-Age Pension Plan 


COMMUNICATION from the United States consul at Ottay, 

A states that on March 24 the Canadian Senate passed by, 

vote of 61 to 14 a bill providing for old-age pensions which 

had passed the House on March 4 by a unanimous vote. The }il 

would become law as soon as it received the royal assent, which was 
expected as a matter of course. 


Outline of the Plan Adopted 


"THE bill as passed provides for sharing the expense of the pensions 
between the Dominion and the Provinces. By an earlier act 
each Province was given primary jurisdiction over the matter of oli- 
e pensions within its borders. ‘The present act lays down a general 


pian for a pension system, and provides that whenever a Province 
adopts a scheme embodying these general principles the Dominion 
Government will assume one-half the cost of the pension, the expenses 
of administration to be borne by the Province. The benefits of the 
act may be extended to the territories after itvhas been adopted by 


two Provinces. The following provisions deal with the cooperative 
features of the act: 


3. The Governor in Council may make an agreement with the lieutenant 
governor in council of any Province for the payment to such Province quarter\y 
of an amount equal to ene-half of the net sum paid out during the precediig 
cuarter by such Province for pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing 
and providing for the payment of such pensions to the persons and under the 
conditions specified in this act and the regulations made thereunder. 

4. Every agreement made pursuant to this act shall continue in force so long 
as the provincial statute remains in operation or until after the expiration of 10 
years from the date upon which notice of an intention to determine the agreement 
is given by the Governor General to the lieutenant governor of the Province with 
which the same was made. 

5. Before any agreement made pursuant to this act comes into operation tl 
Governor in Council shall approve the scheme for the administration of pensious 
proposed to be adopted by the Province, and no change in such scheme shall 
be made by the Province without the consent of the Governor in Council. 

6. As soon as agreements under this act have been made with two of the 
Provinces adjoining the Northwest Territories, the commissioner of the said 
territories may submit to the Governor in Council for approval a scheme fot 
the administration and payment of pensions therein, and upon the approval 
such scheme, the same shall stand, in all respects other than its duration, i 
the same position as an agreement with a Province. 
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The Pension and Pensioners 


TH maximum pension is to be $20 a month, or $240 a year. If 

the pensioner has any income in excess of $125 a year, the pen- 
sion is to be reduced by a corresponding amount, so that the total 
income Shall pot exceed $365 a year. The conditions under which 
a person becomes eligible for a pension are thus defined: 


g. (1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of the pension—(a) is a British 
subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, was such before her 
marriage; (b) has attained the age of 70 years; (c) has resided in Canada for the 
20 years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; (d) has resided in the Province 
in which the application for pension is made for the five years immediately 
preceding the said date; (e) is not an Indian, as defined by the Indian act; (/) 
is not in receipt of an income of as much as $365 a year, and (g) has not made any 
voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for 
a pension. 

(2) The receipt of a pension shall not of itself constitute a disqualification 
from voting at any provincial or municipal election. 


Other provisions deal at length with the division of responsibility 
for a pension if the applicant has lived in more than one Province 
during the 20 years preceding his application, or if he moves after 
the receipt of a pension. It is provided that no pension is subject 
to alienation or transfer by the pensioner, nor may it be seized in 
satisfaction of any claim against him. A full report of the operation 





‘onsime of the agreements is to be made to Parliament each year before 
acti April 30. 


Old-Age Pensions Movement in Canada 


‘HE Labor Gazette of Canada, in its issue for March, 1927, gives an 

account of the debate on this bill in the House of Commons, and 
summarizes the speech of the Minister of Labor, in which a summary 
is given of the movement for pensions. The first parliamentary 
resolution dealing with the subject was introduced in 1906, Others 
followed, and in 1914 a resolution was brought in urging the adoption 
of a pension system, but the debate was not concluded. During the 
var period the matter was dropped, but in 1922 it was brought up 
again, and in 1924 a special committee was appointed to consider 
the subject, which coupled with its report a recommendation that at 
the earliest possible date the Government should adopt an old-age 
pension system embodying the main features of the present bill. 
This report was submitted to the Provinces to obtain their opinion 
upon it, and in 1925 the committee was reappointed to consider the 
whole question in the light of the correspondence with the Provinces. 
The committee again reported in favor of a cooperative system of 
old-age pensions, and in 1926 the Government introduced a bill, 
sre, the same as the present act, which pany the House of 
Commons but was rejected by the Senate. ere was a general 
election in the fall of 1926, in which the question took a prominent 
position. 

During the last election campaign the question of old-age pensions was one of 
the matters which were most prominently before the electorate of Canada. 
Une could hardly read a newspaper during that campaign without noting some 


reference to the desirability of establishing a system of old-age i in this 
country. If we are to interpret the will of the electorate on t+ question in 
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the way we usually interpret electoral decisions, there can be no question thaj 
the principle adopted in this bill was indorsed by the people of Canada. 


_ The Government accordingly introduced the present act early 
in the new session, and it has gone through swiftly. In the discussioy 
of the bill before the House of Commons, as summarized in the Labor 
Gazette, some suggestions were made for changing its provisions 

. . . ) 
the chief of these being that old-age pensions should be a purely 
Federal undertaking, and that the amount of the pension should 
be increased. These matters, however, were not pushed, for fear of 
jeopardizing the passage of the bill. 

Another criticism was that the pension was noncontributory, q 
strong plea being made for the contributory principle. The Govern. 
ment spokesman expressed his entire sympathy with this principle, 
but pointed out that the present need was to provide for old people 
who would receive no benefit from a contributory system. In 1908 
a law had been passed authorizing the sale of annuities for old age, 
and the minister expressed his belief that this might complement the 
old-age pension system. 

I hope to see the annuity system developed into a broad scheme of social 
insurance. Of course, it will be on a contributory plan, and I am hoping that it 
will also be in cooperation with the Provinces. I have given a good deal of 
study and thought to the extension of the annuity system and I see great pros- 
peets ahead for that scheme. 


Analysis of Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 


Act 


N ACCOUNT was given in the preceding issue of the Labor 
A Review of the enactment on March 4, 1927, of the Federal 
compensation act for longshoremen and harbor workers. Com- 
pilations of all compensation acts have been published from time to 
time by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, one feature 
being an analysis presenting on a single page the principal features 
of the laws. This permits easy comparison of the leading provisions 
of the acts, as well as presenting in convenient form the substance 
of the individual laws. A similar analysis of the act above named is 
given below: 


Unitep States LONGSHOREMEN AND HARBOR WoRKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 
(No. 803—89th Cougress) 


Date of enactment.— March 4, 1927; in effect July 1, 1927. 

Injuries compensated.—Accidental injury arising out of and in the course of 
employment causing disability for more than one week or death, including such 
occupational diseases as arise naturally out of the employment, and injuries due 
to the willful act of third persons on account of the employment; but excluding 
injuries due solely to the intoxication of the injured employee, or his willful 
intention to injure himself or another, and injuries compensable under State law. 

Industries covered.— Maritime employments upon the navigable waters of the 
United States (including any dry dock); navigation of vessels and employment 
cngnend by the master to load, unload, or repair. vessels under 18 tons net 
excepted. 

Persons compensated.—Such employees of employers whose employments are 
wholly or partly maritime as are themselves employed on navigable waters of 
the United States (including dry docks); the master and crew. of. any vessel and 
public officials and employees excepted. . Nonresident. beneficiaries are limited to 
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wife and children; or, if none, to parents actually supported, wholly or in part, 
for one year prior to the date of the injury. tote Coated 

Compensation for death.—(a) Reasonable funeral expenses, not exceeding $200. 

(6) Toa widow or dependent widower alone, 35 per cent of wages, with 10 
per cent additional for each child under 18; orphans or dependent grandchildren 
or brothers or sisters under 18 receive 15 per cent each, and dependent parents 
or grandparents, 25 per cent during dependency. In no case may the total 
payments exceed 6624 per cent of the wages. 

(c) Payments to a widow or widower cease on death or remarriage or whe 
dependence of widower ceases, with two years’ compensation in one sum ‘én 
remarriage. On such death or remarriage, payments to children under 18 are 
increased to 15 per cent each. Payments to minor dependents terminate at 
18, and to parents and grandparents when dependence ceases. 

(d) If there are no dependents, $1,000 must be paid to special funds. 

No wages in excess of $37.50 per week may be considered in computing death 
benefits, nor may the minimum basis be less than $12, but no weekly benefit 
may exceed the actual wage. 

Compensation for disability.—(a) Medical, surgical, nurse, and hospital service 
and treatment, including crutches and apparatus for such period as the natufe 
of the injury or process of recovery may require, costs to be subject to regulation 
by the deputy commissioner. 

(b) For total disability, 6624 per cent of the wages, during its continuance; 
if due to second injury, employer pays only for proportionate, results, balance 
from special fund. 

(c) For partial disability, two-thirds of the wage loss, for not more than five 
years, if temporary; for specific injuries, maimings, etc., 6624 per cent of the 
wages for designated periods, subject to extension in case of prolonged healing 
time; lump sum for serious facial or head disfigurement; also allowance from 
special fund for maintenance during vocational rehabilitation. 

Payments may not be more than $25 per week nor less than $8, unless wages 
are less, then full wages. 

Periodical payments may be commuted to a lump sum in any case in which the 
deputy commissioner determines that it is for the best interests of the beneficiary. 

No total compensation benefit under this act may exceed $7,500. (This 
includes funeral benefits, but not medical, etc., treatment.) 

Revision of benefits——A deputy commissioner on his own initiative, or on 
application of a party in interest on the ground of a change in condition, may 
review an order at any time during the term of an award; prior payments are 
not affected. 

Insurance.—Insurance in an approved company or proof of adequate financial] 
ability to meet payments is required of all employers under the act. 

Security of payments.—Final awards are enforceable by proceedings in the 
district court having jurisdiction of the place in which the injury occurred. 
Payments are not assignable, are exempt from claims of creditors, and have the 
same preference against the assets of the employer or insurer as is allowed in 
case of unpaid wages, without limit as to amount. 

Settlement of disputes—By deputy commissioners, with review by Federal 
district courts. 








Revision of Kansas Workmen’s Compensation law 


N MARCH 14, 1927, exactly 16 years after the approval of the 
QO original act, the Governor of Kansas approved a revision of 
the compensation law of that State embodying a number of 
changes. One of the most important is the transfer of administra- 
tion from the courts of the State to the public service commission, 
and specifically to the member of that commission charged with, the 
administration of the duties falling to the ‘‘labor department.” .The 
new act becomes effective July 1 of the current year. Shi 
In the matter of coverage, motor transportation is added and 
building work takes its place with mines as subject to the law regard- 
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less of the number of employees. The optional provisions as t, 
employers of less than five persons remain. 

Death benefits may not exceed $4,000, instead of $3,800 as formerly: 
while the weekly maximum for disability is $18 instead of $15. 

The provisions as to supplying medical treatment is made abso) ite 
instead of being ‘‘on demand” as formerly; but a backward step js 
taken in reducing the maximum cost allowance from $150 to $109. 
though the period is extended from 50 to 60 days; and ‘‘in extreine 
eases the commission may, after proper showing, require the employer 
to provide additional medical, surgical, and hospital treatment in an 
amount not in excess of $100.’ Burial expenses are allowed in all 
cases, and not simply where no dependents survive. 

Instead of lump sums for permanent partial disabilities, periodic 
payments are to be made according to schedule. The perceniage 
rate is fixed at 60 instead of 50 per cent of the wages as formerly, 
the maximum weekly amount being $18, no minimum being fixed: 
the periods of payment are the same as in the prior act. Provision 
is made for permanent loss of use and for permanent partial loss of 
use of a member, also for traumatic hernia, and for an allowance of 
additional compensation during the actual healing period, ‘‘in proper 
cases,’’ of not more than 10 per cent of the total period in the schedu/¢, 
nor in any case more than 15 weeks. 

The medical examination at the instance of the employer, if it in- 
volves going to another city or town than the place of residence of | 
the employee, need not be submitted to until sufficient funds for 
transportation have been supplied, together with an allowance of $3 
per day to defray expenses. An added proviso is for the dismissal 
of proceedings in the event an employee refuses to submit to an 
examination while any proceedings are pending for the purpose of 
determining the amount of compensation due. 

An important addition is the requirement of insurance, or a showing 
of capacity to act as self-insurer, the State by this action leaving 
but two jurisdictions, Alabama and Alaska, in which this require- 
ment does not exist. Accident reporting is required, and there are . 
the customary provisions as to regulation of insurance rates and pro- 
cedure by means of committees, arbitrators, and commission action. 
Appeals to court are allowed on matters of both law and fact. 

An unusual if not unique provision, and one the desirability of 
which is certainly questionable, is the authorization of the require- 
ment of a “‘fee of $1 for filing each agreement of final release,”’ while 
‘“‘in each claim before the commission in which testimony is int'o- 
duced, an amount not to exceed $25” may be taxed by the commission 
and apportioned in its discretion. 





Operation of Workmen’s Compensation Law of Massachusetts 


LEGISLATIVE resolve of April 28, 1926, authorized thie 
A Governor of Massachusetts, with the advice and consent of 

the council, to appoint an unpaid commission of five persons 
to make a study of the workmen’s compensation law of the State, 
review its operations, and ascertain what changes, if any, are desirable. 
An allowance for expenses in the amount of $2,500 was made. 
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The report of the commission ' indicates the holding of nine public 
hearings and eight private sessions. It announces the conclusion that 
“the pripsipiee of workmen’s compensation are to-day almost uni- 
-ersally accepted as the proper basis for relieving the misfortunes 
resulting from industrial accidents and for doing justice to injured 
employees.” No serious suggestion of the possibility of returning to 
the old system was offered. Two principal classes.of suggestions 
were made, one devoted to the subject of allowing private companies 
to carry the insurance risk, while the other group would be applicable 
regardless of the method of insurance in use. 

As a preliminary the commission announced its “‘conception of the 
proper scope of workmen’s compensation.” Two principal aspects 
are involved, one the exchange of the ‘‘injustice of employers’ liabil- 
ity laws, with their irresponsible verdicts, their legal technicalities, 
too often inviting the interference of lawyers, and their delays, too 
often amounting to denials of justice, for a speedy administrative 
determination of the merits of each case’’; and the other an exchange 
of the ‘‘uncertainties of employers’ liability laws with their incal- 
culable and therefore intolerable burden upon industry for the 
calculable and predetermined expense of compensation and medical 
care”? which may be counted upon as one of the annual expenses of 
business and passed on in the cost of production. 

Taking up the various items considered, recommendations are made 
for the inclusion under the law of persons employed in violation of 
law unless there be “‘serious and willful misconduct’”’; that there be a 
definite statement with regard to the nature of evidence to be con- 
sidered by the industrial accident board, authorizing the department 
to make rules in substitution for the technical rules of evidence obtain- 
ing in courts; that the findings of fact of a single member be given 
final authority so as to reduce the number of board reviews, in view 
of the rapid increase of the work of the board; that, without amending 
the law, the board organize a committee to determine proper hospital 
charges in accordance with present costs; that so-called “street cases”’ 
be definitely made compensable if the injury was sustained while 
the employee was actually engaged in the furtherance of his em- 
ployer’s business; that occupational diseases be definitely included 
under a general clause, i. e., ‘‘a personal injury shall include any 
disease peculiarly incident to the employment of the employee and 
contracted therein,’”’ this being, as the commission believes, a better 
way than by specifically naming ‘‘a long and technical list’’; that no 
change be made in the present waiting time of seven days; that the 
limitation, ‘‘in unusual cases,” be stricken out of the provision author- 
izing the board in its discretion to extend medical, etc., care beyond 
the period of two weeks, so as to make such extension available when- 
ever necessary ‘‘in the discretion of the department’’; that transpor- 
tation expenses incident to visits to the physician, hospital, or clinic 
should also be included; that the restriction on the number of children 
for whom $2 additional should be allowed in the case of the death of 
the father should be removed, subject to a recommended maximum 
of $6,400 benefits instead of a maximum period of 400 weeks, ‘‘and 





1 Massachusetts. Special Commission to Investigate the Operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. Report. Boston, 1927. [House No. 999.] 
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so no increased cost is entailed”; that the maximum weekly allowance 
be increased from $16 to $19 in view of the fact that 68 per cent of the 
employees compensated had wages of more than $24 weekly in 192: 
and therefore received less than two-thirds of their wages as benefits. 
that the weekly minimum also be advanced from $7 to $9; that the 
schedule of permanent partial disabilities be completely revised so as 
to allow for loss of hearing, serious facial disfigurement, a discrimina- 
tion between injuries to the left hand and those to the right, and a 
more effective method of measuring loss of sight; that maimed work- 
men be authorized to waive personal claims for injury as a condition 
of securing employment, but not the rights of dependents in cases 
of death; that greater liberality be allow ed in the matter of awarding 
hump sums, striking out the limitation, “unusual cases,” and substi- 
tuting a provision authorizing the department to act whenever it 
deems commutation to be for the best interests of the employee or 
his dependents and when the parties agree. 

What is said to be the most fundamental change suggested was that 
of establishing an exclusive State fund. The theoretical possibility 
and propriety of so doing was recognized. ‘‘ Nothing is gained by 
calling such a step monopolistic, * * * por is anything gained 
by calling the suggestion socialistic.” When the State requires 
insurance, it ‘‘may properly supply its citizens with what it requires 
of them.” The only question therefore was one of advantage ove! 
the present system. The arguments pro and con were presented at 
some length, with reference to the experience of monopolistic States 
and discussions by students of the question. The principal point 
argued against it is the determination of cases by the same agency 
that administers the insurance fund. The conclusion is reached 
that there is a tendency to diminish liberality and increase technicality 
in passing upon injuries where the board, ‘‘which manages a monopoly 
of the insurance,” is authorized also to hear and adjudicate claims. 
Such board is “both judge and insurer. It alone represents the ein- 
ployer at its hearings. It alone holds and administers the employer's 
fund. It naturally finds itself forced to take the employer’s part and 
argue his case.’”’ The conclusion is therefore adverse to an exclusive 
fund, but an increase of power of the msurance commissioner over 
premium rates is recommended. 

Other recommendations refer to an increase from $100 to $200 of 
the contribution to be made to the second injury fund where fatalities 
without dependents occur; also that the coverage of municipal 
employees be enlarged by ‘providing an elective method; and that 
adequate and effective provision be made for a rehabilitation fund 
that secures the retraining and reemployment of handicapped workers. 

Arguments and illustrations are used throughout the report in 
support of the positions taken, and amendments embodying the 
recommendations are drafted. Minority reports were submitted by 
three members, two joining in an additional recommendation to the 
effect that the act be made compulsory and that a competing :nsur- 
anee fund be set up, while the third urged the establishment of a 
monopolistic State fund. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 


Kentucky 





HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of Kentucky, in its ninth 

annual report on the operation of the compensation law, covers 
e year ending June, 1925. During the year 26,683 accidents were 
norted to the department, of which 11,278 occurred in the coal- 
ining industry; 611 females were injured and 26,072 males. Next 
coal mining in numbers, the work of general contractors occa- 
ned 2,743 accidents, plumbers and supplies following with 984, and 

ick and tile manufacturers come next with 666. 

During the year 16,402 agreements were approved, involving 
mpensation in the amount of $1,162,602. In addition were awards 

the amount of $454,272, besides a number of awards followed by 
reements, not included in the above; medical, surgical, and hospital 
rvices Were also not included. 

The acceptance of the act continues to broaden, 1,176 employers 
ecting durmg the year to operate thereunder, bringing the total up 
) 13,369 at the close of the fiscal year. 

With the exception of the brief opening summary, the report is 
Bade up entirely of statistical tables extensively itemized and prac- 
cally without classification or grouping. 

Being caught between objects was the most. prolific cause of accident, 
ith 4,636 cases; falling objects caused 3,159, striking against sharp 
ves caused 2,411, and falls of coal or slate, 2,101. 

There were 346 dismemberments, including 5 cases of loss of one 
ye and 20 cases of loss of teeth. Fractures numbered i,697, injuries 
vy mashing and crushing, 3,335, and dislocations, sprains, etc., 3,765. 
ontusions, abrasions, and bruises were most numerous (7,242), 
lowed by cut wounds (6,034). Lacerations numbered 2,229, and 

urns and scalds, 1,301. 

There were 193 fatal cases, of which 108 were due to mashing or 
rushing. 

The Kentucky statute pays 65 per cent of wages as benefits with a 
iaximum of $15 a week. It follows that a workman receiving just 
bove $23 weekly would be entitled to the maximum benefits. Since 
he largest wage group received $25 per week, while more received 
30 per week than received $21, $22, and $23, it is obvious that the 
5 per cent basis is far from controlling as a determimation of the 
ctual proportion of wages received. Some 2,378 injured employees 
eceived from $21 to $23 per week, 3,470 received $25, 2,401 received 
30, and 1,324 received $35, while 241 persons received $60 per week 
rmore. The restrictive effect of the $15 maximum clearly limits 
e standard of relief to a much smaller proportion than the 65 per 
ent basis promises in a decided majority of the cases. 


















Maryland 


E Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland presents its 
twelfth annual report, covering the year ending October 31, 
926. During the year there were 13,887 employers insured under 
he terms of the compensation law, an ‘increase of 495 over the pre- 
eding year, and 41,616 acvidents were reported, as against 38,983 
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in 1925. The commission disposed of 15,839 claims, 279 of whi 
were in fatal cases. Payments made during the year or outstandiy 
on specific awards amounted to $2,480,998.62. This total did y, 
include payments awarded for temporary total disability wh, 
continued beyond the year of the report. The amounts awarded; 
fatal cases picoetenadl $576,334, and in permanent partial ca; 
$284,742.80. Payments during the year on account of tempory 
injuries amounted to $906,412.25. 

The claims submitted for the year were, for fatal cases, 113: 
permanent partial disability, 553; and for temporary total disability 
14,221. 

The commission held 1,197 formal hearings, 600 of which we, 
requested by the insurer, 312 by the claimant, 246 by the employe 
and 39 on motion of the commission. ‘The issues raised number 
2,701, the question most often occurring being as to whether th 
injury arose out of and in the course of employment (509 casos) 
closely followed by questions as to the nature and extent of th 
disability (499 cases). 

In the report tables are presented giving the number of employe 
insured, classified by industries; claims disallowed and _ reasop 


therefor; nature of injuries causing permanent partial disabilitygi in 
tables of administrative details, such as hearings, reports, claims 0! 
etc.; claims classified according to industry; payments by insurance 

companies; classifications according to average weekly wage, azof/m 0 
sex, source of injury, mechanical and nonmechanical; nature anim © 
location of injury; and occupation of the injured employee. t 

Of the 113 fatal accidents reported, 37, or approximately one-third | 
of them, occurred in the three following industries: Steel mills, 15g 1 
coal mines, 14; and steam railroads, 8. 

The summary of the dependents in fatal cases given shows that ou 8 
of 113 cases where dependents were left, 34 were widows only; in 14m | 
cases a widow and three children; in 11 cases a widow and two t 
children; and in a like number of cases there was a widow and on™ ¢ 
child. Others included child, grandchildren, mother, father, andi t 
brothers of the decedents. t 

The State of Maryland maintains an accident fund in competition § 
with other insurance carriers, and of the 14,887 claims reported paidi ! 


by insurance companies, 1,468 cases of temporary total disability, 
59 cases of permanent partial disability, and 12 fatal cases wer 
carried by the State fund. This exceeded the number carried by 
any other msurer. The nearest competitor carried insurance 0 
1,417 cases of temporary total disability, 67 permanent partial 
disability, and 8 fatal cases. Self-insurers took care of 3,021 cases 
of temporary total disability, 121 permanent partial disability cases, 
and 42 deaths. 

The report shows that the condition of the State fund is sati+ 
tory, the surplus amounting to $467,000, the amount of $7,000 having 
been added during the year. The premium increase during the yeaf 
was over $50,000. On March 1, 1926, the experience rating plat 
worked out by the actuary was put into effect whereby carefil 
employers were given credit for the reduction in their accidents and 
careless employers were penalized for increased accidents, with the 
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maximum ¢eredits and debits limited. The plan is reported to be 
working satisfactorily for both the policyholders and the State. 


Montana 


THE Industrial Accident Board of Montana far exceeds its previous 
efforts in its eleventh annual report covering the year ending 
June 30, 1926. The explanation is given that it “will be the last one 
published under the present administration of the board”’ so that it 
has seemed desirable to incorporate information and data that had 
been omitted during the past five years for reasons of economy. 
The major part of the report is taken up with tables summarizing 
the 11 years’ experience under the act, though separate presentation 
is made of some material relative to the fiscal year of the date above 
given. During that year 6,804 accidents were reported to and handled 
by the board, an increase of 988 over the preceding year, and “by 
far the greatest number of accidents handled in any single year 
since the creation of the department.’”’ Compensation disbursements 
were correspondingly large, amounting to $750,446, approximately 
$166,000 more than for the preceding year. Two causes for this 
increase are given, one the increased number of accidents and the 
other the larger benefits provided under new legislation. 
Three systems of insurance are provided under the law of Montana, 
one permitting self-insurance, under which 64 employers were 
operating at the end of the fiscal year 1925-26 with 22,629 employees; 
the second, old-line or private insurance, with 1,332 employers and 
12,392 employees; the third, the State fund, with 1,272 employers and 
15,565 employees, a total of 2,668 employers and 50,586 employees. 
Fatal accidents totaled 78; permanent partial disability cases, 118, 
and compensable temporary total disabilities (over 14 days), 2,256. 
There were besides these 4,352 cases of temporary disability of less 
than 14 days. There was no case of permanent total disability 
during the year, though disbursements for accrued cases amounted 
to $22,410. Disbursements for permanent partial disability amounted 
to $79,758 and for temporary total disability, $381,598. Fatal 
accidents involved disbursements amounting to $176,691 while for 
medical expenses $72,044 was paid and $17,944 for funeral expenses. 
During the li-year period, self-insurers rank first with 37,216 
accidents and compensation payments aggregating $3,403,973. As 
to number of accidents, employers under old-line insurance came 
next with 14,350 cases as against 10,532 in the State fund; but a 
sharp reversal is shown in respect to compensation paid, stock com- 
— paying but $788,185 as against $1,389,828 by the State fund. 
n commenting on this phase of the question, the commission, after 
stating that nonschedule injuries, as broken backs, fractured pelves, 
skull fractures, and other injuries resulting in functional impairment 
call for an amount of compensation which is “almost wholly a matter 
of human judgment,” adds: “Itis * * * interesting and may 
be profitable to study the statistics as to the average amount of com- 
pensation paid under each of the three plans and year by year since 
the act became effective.’’ This study shows the increase, partly due 
to advanced weekly maximums by amendments of 1919 and 1925, and 
partly due to administrative attitudes. Higher average payments 
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are made under the State fund than under either of the other plang 
‘Likewise, self-insurance has paid much more per case than old-ling 
insurance.” ‘The old-line companies are said to have a decided ad. 
vantage over the State fund in that they may select their risks 
while “‘the State fund is obliged, under the law, to accept any risk 
that is offered.’ Summing up the situation, “‘it must be conceded 
that, from the standpoint of the workman, State fund insurance jg 
the most desirable, because it is the most liberal. Next in order 
comes self-insurance, while old-line insurance is the least desirable.” 

The following brief table extracted from the complete presentation 
made by the report covers the last four years, and adequately illus. 
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COMPARISON OF COMPENSATION PAYMENTS BY YEARS AND PLANS FOR TEM 

PORARY TOTAL AND PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY, 1922 TO 1926 
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During the 11 years self-insurers have paid an average of $43.54 
per case for 36,309 cases of temporary, total, and permanent partial 
disability, while stock companies have paid but $25.69 per case for 
14,207 similar disabilities. The average paid by the State fund was 
$74.27, more than the combined average payments under the other 
two systems, in 10,311 cases. 

Summary tables covering the life of the act show the distribution 
of accidents by mdustry and nature of the injury for each plan and 
collectively; with a similar presentation for those causing permanent 
partial disability, showing part of body affected; also fatal accidents 
and compensation payments classed as to industry. 

The law provides a 50 per cent basis for compensation, with a 
maximum of $15 per week. While this permits the low-paid work- 
men to receive the maximum amount of benefits allowed by the law, 
it is inadequate for their needs since ‘it is these who have nothing 
put by with which to help themselves in the event they suffer injury 
resulting in disability or death.’’ An increase to 60 per cent is 
therefore recommended, with favorable reference to the fact that 
6624 per cent is acommon basis. Reduction of the waiting time from 
two weeks to seven days is also recommended, and an increase of 
the maximum weekly benefit from $15 to $18. 

Special consideration is given to the question of occupational 
disease, and specifically of silicosis, which is very widely prevalent 
in the deep hard-rock mines of the State. ‘‘The best records obtain- 
able indicate that fully 40 per cent of the miners in Silver Bow 
County are affected with it and that a half of this number, or 20 per 
cent of the total, have the disease in such advanced stages that they 
are past medical help.” Though preventable by elimination of dust 
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through efficient spraying and the use of water drills, silicosis is 
nevertheless ‘just as much a hazard of the mining industry as are 
the accidents that occur in that industry. * * * There is no 
moral reason why the industry should not be held accountable for 
this condition ner why vocational disease should not be included in 
the Montana compensation act.” It is suggested that such inclusion 
would “bring about a vastly improved condition” by improving 
ventilation and eliminating dust, with a decrease of the number of 
gjlicosis victims. 

The State fund has a reserve of $322,951. The premium income 
during the year was $1,833,530; compensation paid amounted to 
¢1 389,828, leaving a net premium income of $443,702 for the year. 
Assets aggregated $781,226. 


New York 


HE department of labor of the State of New York in its Special 

Bulletin No. 148, gives cost of compensation and accident data, 

the basis being closed cases, for ‘the year ending June 30, 1926. 

The number of cases closed during the year was 99,673 and included 

cases for every year from 1916 to date. The number given is cases 

that were closed for the first time and does not include cases closed 
in prior years but reopened and then closed again. 

The number of cases closea this year exceeded those of the pre- 
ceding year by 23,457. Of this unusual increase 15,860 are attributed 
to the shortening of the waiting period on January 1, 1925, from 14 
to 7 days, and the other 7,597 cases to the higher speed of the bureau 
in disposing of cases and to an increase in reported accidents. 

During the year $28,995,476 was awarded and represents the com- 
puted total values of all elasses of injuries. This was an increase over 
the preceding year of $1,140,750, $945,891 of which was added by 
the reduced waiting period. The average per case was $291, as com- 
pared with $365 for the preceding year, the reauction being affected 
in a large measure by the ralaoed waiting period which permitted 
awards for injuries of short duration. ‘The distribution of cases and 
total compensation by classes of disability with computation of per- 
centages and averages is as follows: 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE COMPENSATION PAYMENTS IN CASES CLOSED IN 1925-26, 
BY EXTENT OF INJURY 









































Cases Compensation awarded 
Class of disability _ 
Number pA heey Amount of total Average 
Eg, ae ee 1, 110 11 $6, 874, 881 23.7 $6, 194 
ee ee TS wees 519, 466 1.8 12, 670 
Permanent partial..............--.2..-........2- 17, 327 17.4 13, 859, 140 47.8 800 
aaa i ee. See 81, 195 81.5 7, 741, 989 26.7 Q5 
EE a a ee. ae ae 99, 673 100. 0 28, 995, 476 100. 0 291 








The distribution of cases by industries shows that manufacturing 
furnishes by far the largest proportion of them, 41,245, or 41.4 per 
cent of the total being from this group; construction follows with 
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but 20,464, or 20.5 per cent of the total; transportation and publi, 
utilities comes third with only 17,627 cases. While the number of 
injuries in the manufacturing industry was over twice that in cop. 
struction, the nature of the employment is shown to be much leg 
hazardous by the fact that total compensation in this group amounted 
to but $10,105,935, or an averge of $245.02 per case, while in cop. 
struction $7,862,070 was awarded as total compensation, or $384.1) 
per case. Mining and quarrying held the highest degree in severity 
as expressed by average compensation, 970 cases calling for compen. 


sation of $498,124, or an average of $513.53 per case. Taking ten. Hat 
porary cases only, the costs per case in manufacturing averaged Me 7 
$77.21, in construction $142.64, and in mining and quarrying $37 7), a 
The temporary disability cases compensated and closed during the 
year numbered 81,195, at an average compensation of $95, for an b 
average period of disability of 5.8 weeks. This was $16 less than the & o' 
average of the preceding year, due to the greatly increased number MM ¥ 
of cases coming under the shortened waiting period. The number u 
of cases compensated for periods of less than two and one-half weeks HB ¥ 
was 26,554. c 
Final awards were made in 41 cases of permanent total disability, 
This was nine less than in 1925 and the average award ($12,670) " 
was also substantially lower than in the preceding year. : 
Final awards in death cases numbered 1,110, with an averaze r 
present value of $6,194. The awards in 894 of these cases were made t 
to the surviving dependents and in the remaining 216 cases to the I 


State treasurer, there being no living dependents. The total number 
of dependents was 2,001 and comprised 705 widows, 1,113 children 
(including grandchildren, brothers and sisters), and 183 parents and 
grandparents. 

The amount of compensation that can be paid in New York is 
$20 per week. This amounted to less than one-half wages for 17 per 
cent of the injured employees and less than two-thirds wages for 40 
per cent of thenr. This limitation was found to affect 39,729 of the 
employees whose wages exceeded $30 per week, while for 59,917 the 
$20 limitation was ineffective. While this operated to reduce the 
compensation rate below two-thirds wages, the basis on which comn- 
pensation is computed, for 42 per cent of the men, it so affected only 
10 per cent of the women. 

A proposal to raise the limit from $20 to $25 per week has been 
made. Such a change, it was estimated, would have increased com- 
pensation for the past year by $2,280,335, or 7.9 per cent of the total 
compensation actually awarded in all cases in the year. 

There was a striking decrease in the median ages in the last two 
years for both sexes and with but one exception (deaths and perms- 
nent total disabilities for women) for all classes of disabilities. ‘This 
was interpreted as reflecting a changing age composition of the 
employee groups that are under the compensation law. 

Detailed tables show the number and cost of compensated accidents, 
by industry, nature and location of injury, extent of compensated 
disability in temporary disability cases, location and cost of perma- 
nent partial disability, dependents in fatal cases, total weeks com- 
pereate, and classified ages and wage groups of injured employees, 

y sex. 
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A table giving the age of injured employees by sex and disability 
summarizes the reports in approximately 89,500 cases. Distribution 
is by single years, and the results indicate most completely the effect 
of the well-recognized tendency to report ages in round numbers, i. e., 
those ending with five or zero. Thus at age twenty-four there were 
said to be 2,824, at age twenty-five, 3,104, and at age twenty-six, 
9.522; at age twenty-nine, 2,280, at age thirty, 3,273, and at age 
thirty-one, 1,995; at age thirty-four, 2,086, at age thirty-five, 3,028, 
and at age thirty-six, 2,134. The climax is reached when reporting 
at the age of forty-nine, 1,192, at age fifty, 2,058, and at age fifty-one, 
777. For females alone, in this last group we find 49 aged 49, 156 
aged 50, and but 30 aged 51. 

‘It is obvious that the actuary who must distribute expectancies 
by years is put to the necessity of much adjustment and “smoothing 
out’; while for the statistician whose demands are satisfied by five- 
year groups, a feeling of quite satisfactory approximation may be 
indulged in by reason of the regularity of the rise and fall of numbers 
within such groups. 


Utah 


HE Industrial Commission of Utah publishes five separate biennial 
bulletins. The current one, No. 3, presents the statistical 
report of the commission on the subject of industrial accidents for 
the period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926. Practically no text is 
presented. 

During the first year of the biennium, there were 98 fatalities, 2 
eases of permanent total disability, 214 cases of permanent partial 
disability, and 13,046 injuries of a temporary nature. For the second 
year fatalities numbered 83, permanent total disability cases 4, per- 
manent partial 192, and temporary cases 13,964. 

The first table shows causes of accidents by extent of disability for 
each year, while the second one shows, for the first year, the average 
number of employees, average wage, total pay roll, premium rate, total 
premiums collected, number of temporary injuries (with days lost, 
and compensation and medical benefits paid), the total cost of fatal 
accidents, of permanent total injuries, and of permanent partial inju- 
ries, together with a total of all compensation paid. The total shows 
70,066 employees and a combined pay roll of $89,597,670. Premiums 
collected aggregated $1,568,485, while the total amount of compensa- 
tion paid was $951,855. Of this, $179,131 was for temporary injuries 
numbering 12,309 and causing a loss of 102,567 days; while $345,735 
went for fatal cases, $30,000 for permanent total disabilities, and 

208,120 for permanent partial injuries. 

A third table gives data for each fatal case, for each year, by code 
number of the industry in which the accident occurred; while the 
fourth table covers permanent injuries, showing nature of injury, 
time lost, benefits, etc. The eoncluding table shows, for the 
second year, thé same data as rates and premiums of employments 
covered by the act with the same detail as is given for the first year 
inthe second table. This shows a total of 71,883 employees with a pay 
roll of $95,493,634. Premiums collected amounted to $1,786,703 and 
total compensation, paid to $827,456. Of. this, $172,377 was for 
compensation for 100,798 days lost by 13,181 employees due to 
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temporary injuries. There were also medical benefits amounting to 
$183,670. Compensation in fatal cases amounted to $279,645, jn 
cases of permanent total disability, $45,000, and of permanent partia| 
disability, $146,764. 
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Child Endowment Law in New Zealand 


N New Zealand in 1926 a family allowance or child endowment 
| bill was enacted into law according to the 1927 issue of the 
official yearbook of that country (p. 656). This legislation, 
which became effective on April 1 of the present year, provides fo; 
the granting of allowances toward the maintenance of children whose 
parents have very limited incomes. 

The allowance rate is 2 shillings per week per child in excess of 
two, the average weekly income of the father, mother, and wage- 
earning children, including allowance, ‘not to exceed £4 plus 2 
shillings for each child in excess of two.’’ The term “child” under 
the law meaas a child under 15 years of age who is a son, daughter, 
stepson, or stepdaughter of the father applying for the allowance. 
An allowance will also be granted for a child legally adopted by 
either the applicant or his wife. A child who is not actually sup- 
ported as a member of the family or for whom a public pension is 
already being received is excluded from the benefits of the act. 
Under certain circumstances, however, allowances may be paid after 
a child has completed his or her fifteenth year. 

In computing the income in connection with decisions as to the 


eligibility of an applicant for such benefit the following items are 
considered : 


(a) All money or money’s worth received within the period of one year imme- 
diately preceding the date of the application from all sources by any member 


of the family for his own use or benefit or for the use or benefit of any member 
of the family. 


(b) Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum (for such higher rate as may 
actually be received) on the value of the beneficial interest of any member of 
the family in any real or personal property (other than furniture and personal 


effects in the possession of the family). 

In special cases expected increases or reductions in income may be 
taken into consideration. Expenditures in the production of income 
are to be deducted from income as computed above. 

The father is designated as the proper applicant for an allowance. 
The allowance itself, however, is usually paid to the mother, although 
in some exceptional cases it may be paid to the father. 

Aside from conditions as to children and income the applicant 
(except when the benefit is not payable to the mother) and his wife 
must have lived in New Zealand for at least a year, and the children 
for whom the allowance is payable must have either been born in 
the Dominion or resided therein one year. 

Neither aliens nor Asiatics, whether British subjécts or not, may 
benefit under the act “except with the direction of the minister in 
charge of the pension department.” 

Bad character or dishonest. action for the purpose of benefiting by 


the allowances may be regarded as a basis for refusal to make such 
grants. 
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Allowances must be apphed toward the maintenance or education 
of the children for whom they are granted and may be withheld 
unless it be shown that such payments will be so used. 
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Postponement of Effectiveness of Quebec Compensation Statute 


compensation law, quite in line with the usual type of laws in 

foree in Canada and the United States, though with court 
administration. It is more liberal than the earlier law and contains 
provisions preventing the excessive costs of prosecuting claims that 
formerly prevailed. The American consul at Quebec, Mr. E. Halde- 
man Dennison, furnishes the information that in view of the higher 
premium rates announced by the insurance companies because of the 
more liberal provisions of the law, certain provisions of the act have 
been severely criticized by employers who claimed that it would be 
detrimental to business on account of the increased burdens. A 
further extension of the time for its coming into effect has been 
urged, and it is said that the Government has decided to grant the 
postponement. The date set by the law, which was assented to 
March 24, 1926, was April 1, 1927. No intimation is given as to 
the length of the postponement granted, the announced purpose 
simply being “that the Government might give further study to the 
matter. 


fe legislature of 1926 of the Province of Quebec enacted a new 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





English Bill for Regulating Trade-Unions 
O* April 4 the English Government issued the text of its long. 









anticipated bill dealing with trade-unions and trade-unioy 

activities; on the following day it was introduced into the 
house and is now under consideration. The text of the bill is give 
in the Manchester Guardian for March 5, 1927. There are sevey 
sections, the first defining an illegal strike and declaring its penalty, 
the second providing redress for those penalized by their unions {oy 
refusal to take part in an illegal strike, the third dealing with picket. 
ing, the fourth with the political funds and political activities o 
trade-unions, the fifth prohibiting civil-service employees from affiliy. 
tion with any trade-union organization outside the service, the sixth 
dealing with the employees of public authorities other than the gen. 
eral government, and the seventh empowering the attorney geners| 
to secure an injunction restraining unions from paying out funds in 
contravention of the terms of this act, without interfering with the 
right of anyone else concerned to doso. Of these the sections dealing 
with strikes, picketing, and the political fund seem likely to be the 
most contested, the others being regarded as rather subsidiary. 


Illegal Strikes 


"THE definition of an illegal strike is given in the bill in the follovw- 
ing laguage: 

It is hereby declared that any strike having any object beside the furtherance 
of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in which the strikers are engaged, 
is an illegal strike if it is a strike designed or calculated to coerce the Government, 
or to intimidate the community or any substantial portion of the community, 
and that it is illegal to commence, or continue, or to apply any sums in further 
ance or support of any such illegal strike. 

For the purposes of the foregoing provision, a trade dispute shall not be deemed 
to be within a trade or industry unless it is a dispute between employers and 
workmen, or between workmen and workmen, in that trade or industry, whichis 
connected with the employment or nonemployment or the terms of employment, 
or with the conditions of labor, of persons in that trade or industry. 

Any person violating this section may, on summary conviction, be 
punished by a fine of not more than £10, or imprisonment for not 
exceeding three months; if convicted after an indictment, he may be 
imprisoned for not more than two years. 

The second section declares that no person may, on account of 
refusing to take part in a strike which by the preceding definition 13 
illegal, be expelled from his union, or be subjected to any fine ot 
penalty, or to deprivation of any right or privilege, or placed at any 
disadvantage as compared with other members, notwithstanding 
anything in the rules of the union to the contrary. The courts may 
be called upon to secure to any complainant any right or exemption 
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conferred by this section, and when this is done, a court, instead of 
ordering the compiainant’s restitution to full membership, may 
“order that he be paid out of the funds of the trade-union or society 
such sum by way of compensation or damages as the court thinks 
just.” This section is retroactive: 


As respects any strike before the passing of this act which is declared by this 
act to have been illegal, this section shall have effect as if it had been in operation 
when the strike took place. 


Prevention of Intimidation 
ng. 
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BY THIS section the right of picketing is drastically limited. 

Pickets, whether one or more, are forbidden to “attend at or 
near a house or place where a person resides or works or happens to 
be, for the purpose of obtaining or communicating information, or of 
persuading or inducing any person to work or to abstain from working, 
if they so attend in such number or otherwise in such manner as to 
be calculated to intimidate any person in that house or place,” or so 
as to obstruct passageways or to be likely to cause a breach of the 
peace. 

In this section the expression ‘‘to intimidate’’ means to cause in the mind 
of a person @ reasonable apprehension of injury to him or to any member of his 
family or of violence or damage to any person or property, and the expression 
“injury” ineludes injury other than physical or material injury, and accordingiy 
the expression ‘‘apprehension of injury’ includes an apprehension of boycott or 
loss of any kind or of exposure to hatred, ridicule, or contempt. 


Political Funds 


LJNDER the present procedure a union may levy dues for its 
political fund upon every member who has not signed a form 
expressing his wish to be exempt from such contributions. Under the 
proposed act, it is illegal to collect such dues from any member unless 
he has signed a form expressing his wish to pay them. In other 
words, if this bill becomes law, the members must ‘‘contract in”’ if 
they are willing to contribute to the political fund, instead of, as at 
present, ‘‘contracting out” if they are not willing. The fund must 
be kept separate from other funds of the union, and its use is limited. 
All contributions to the political fund of a trade-union from members of the 
trade-union who are liable to contribute to that fund shall be levied and made 
separately from any contributions to the other funds of the trade-union, and 
no assets of the trade-union other than the amount raisec by such a separate 
levy as aforesaid shall be carried to that fund or directly or indirectly applied 


or charged in furtherance of any political object to which section 3 of the trade 


union act, 1913, applies, and any charge in contravention of this subsection 
shall be void. 


Position of Civil Servants 


‘THOSE employed in the civil service are prohibited from belonging 

_to unions containing any members not in the Government 
service, or from being affiliated with such unions or federations of 
unions. It is, however, provided that those who for more than six 
months before the passage of this act had been members of unions or 
other organizations providing incapacitation, superannuation, or 
death benefits may retain their membership, and the same permission 
is extended to those who, in addition to being Government employees, 
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are also engaged in other occupations or trades, and who in this secon 
capacity have become members of outside unions. 


Employees of Other Public Authorities 





PUBLIC authorities are forbidden to make employment conditiong| 

upon the worker’s membership or nonmembership in a union, o; 
to make any discrimination based upon such membership or nop. 
membership. The following provision deals with the question oj 
strikes among public employees: 

If any person employed by a local or other public authority willfully breaks g 
contract of service with that authority, knowing or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the probable consequence of his so doing, either alone or in comb). 
nation with others, will be to hinder or prevent the discharge of the functions of 
the authority, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
£10 or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months. 


Restraint of Use of Funds 


HE significant part of the seventh section is as follows: 


Without prejudice to the right of any person having a sufficient interest in 
the relief sought to sue or apply for an injunction to restrain any application of 
the funds in contravention of the provisions of this act, such an injunction may 
be granted at the suit or upon the application of the attorney general. 
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Refusal of Union to Handle Nonunion Products Held to Be 
Obstruction of Interstate Commerce 


decision of far-reaching effect as to the activities of organized 

labor. The Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America is a general union comprising 150 local unions located in 
various States and in Canada, with a membership of about 5,000 
persons. The Bedford Cut Stone Co. and other producers, 24 in all, 
with one or two exceptions Indiana corporations, either quarry or 
fabricate or both quarry and fabricate Indiana limestone, and 75 
per cent of their product enters interstate commerce. 

Up to 1921 the producers and the union worked under a written 
agreement, but with the introduction of unacceptable rules the 
producers refused to continue the agreement. A strike followed, 
then a lockout, the organization of ‘‘a so-called independent union,”’ 
and the exclusion of members of the general union from employment. 

One of the rules of the general union reads: 


No member of this association shall cut, carve, or fit any material that has 
been cut by men working in opposition to this association. 


To prevent the use of stone produced by the petitioners in this 
case this rule was diligently and stringently enforced. This led to 
the stoppage of work on buildings throughout the country, a transcript 
of record, taken from hearings before the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission relative to a strike in Denver, being incorporated in the 
opinion of the court. It was brought out in this hearig that the 
local union had no choice in the matter of striking, and probably 
would not have struck against the employer, with whom it had no 
dispute, except for orders from the international. The strike was 
said not to be directed against the local employer on his own account 
but to have the purpose of forcing the Bedford Co. to employ members 
of the union to do its work. While the activities of the general union 
operated against shipments that had reached their destination, 
preventing their use in the various structures for which they were 
purchased, the avowed object was to coerce the producers by inter- 
fering with the use of the product and so bring them to terms with the 
union, 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
having developed this phase of the question, added: 

And, indeed, on the argument, in answer to a question from the bench, counsel 


for respondents very frankly said that, uniess petitioners’ interstate trade in the 
so-called unfair stone were injuriously affected, the strikes would accomplish 


nothing. 

It is pointed out that the fact that the restraint operated only 
after transportation had ended was immaterial. The motive of the 
pursuit was not a local one but primarily aimed to restrain the inter- 
state sale and shipment of the commodity. ‘In other words, strikes 
against the local use of the product were simply the means adopted to 
effect the unlawful restraint.’”’ The court distinguished United 
Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co. (259 U. S. 344) and United 
Leather Workers v. Herkert (265 U. S. 457), in which it was held that 
interference with manufacture was not an interference with inter- 
state commerce within the terms of the antitrust act. Reliance was 
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placed largely on the principles laid down in Duplex Printing Press (\o, 
v. Deering (254 U.S, 443) in which a secondary boycott to discourage 
the purchase and use of the products of the manufacturing company 
was held a violation of the antitrust act. Reference was also made 
to the case of Loewe v. Lawlor (208 U.S. 274), where a secondary 
boycott against merchants purchasing Loewe hats was said to violate 
the antitrust law and to entail liability for damages. Another case 
referred to was the recent decision of the Supreme Court (United 
States v, Brims, 47 Sup. Ct. 169), in which there was a combination of 
manufacturers, contractors, and carpenters in Chicago to prevent 
the use in that city of the product of nonunion mills in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere; also that of Gompers v. Bucks Stove & Range Co,, 
221 U.S. 418, involving questions of boycott of the products of 4 
stove manufacturer classed as unfair to organized labor. 

Other cases were also cited, and the conclusion reached that— 

Whatever may be said as to the motives of the respondents or their general 
right to combine for the purpose of redressing alleged grievances of their fellow 
craftsman or of protecting themselves or their organizations, the present com- 
bination deliberately adopted a course of conduct which directly and substantially 
curtailed, or threatened thus to curtail, the natural flow in interstate commerce 
of a very large proportion of the building limestone production of the entire 
country, to the gravely probable disadvantage of producers, purchasers, and the 
public; and it must be held to be a combination in undue and unreasonable 
restraint of such commerce within the meaning of the antitrust act as inter- 


preted by this court. (Bedford Cut Stone Co. et al. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters’ 
Association of North America, et al., No. 412.) 


Mr. Justice Stone concurred on the authority of Duplex Printing 
Press Co. v. Deering, though “as an original proposition, I should 
have doubted whether the Sherman Act prohibited a labor union 
from peaceably refusing to work upon material produced by non- 
union labor or by a rival union, even though interstate commerce 
were affected.” 

Mr. Justice Sanford’s attitude was apparently similar, he briefly 
stating that he concurred on the authority of Duplex Printing Press 
Co. v. Deering, which he was not able to distinguish from the present 
case. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis prepared a dissenting opinion, in which Mr. 
Justice Holmes concurred. In his dissent, Mr. Justice Brandeis could 
see nothing in the conduct of the union which was not “‘confessedly 
legal.’”’ There was no breach of contract, no trespass, no picketing, 
no violence, fraud, nor threats. 

They did not plan a boycott against any of the plaintiffs or against builders 
who used the plaintiffs’ product. On the contrary, they expressed entire willing- 
ness to cut and finish anywhere any stone quarried by any of the plaintiffs, except 
such stone as had been partially “cut by men working in opposition to’’ the 
association. 

He found a decided difference between the facts involved in the 
instant case and those in the Duplex case; nor were the Loewe and 
Gompers cases regarded by him as identical. Here there was simply 
a refusal to finish a product partly made by members of an opposing 
union. In the other cases there was an invoking of the power of the 
consumer as a weapon of offensive warfare. that was asked of 
the members of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association was that 
they should not work on stone cut by “men working in opposition” 
to the association, and such work they could not do “without aiding 
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and abetting the enemy.’”’ There was only a demand of loyalty to 
the organization and to the fellow members in it. “If, on the un- 
disputed facts of this case, refusal to work can be enjoined, Congress 
created by the Sherman law and the Clayton Act an instrument for 
imposing restraints upon labor which reminds of involuntary servi- 
tude.”’ 


In connection with the foregoing mention may be made of the 
recent decision by Federal Judge Thacher, of the southern district 
of New York, in issuing an injunction against the Building Trades 
Council of Westchester County, N. Y., the Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters’ Association of North America, and various local unions and in- 
dividuals. The action was brought by the Decorative Stone Co. of 
New Haven in December, 1925, to secure protection against inter- 
ference with the use of its products on a contract to furnish cast 
stone for a high-shool building at New Rochelle, N. Y. 

It appears that the labor organizations had succeeded in estab- 
lishing practically monopolistic conditions in the metropolitan dis- 
trict and in the adjacent area, so that only firms who were in its 
favor, or classed as ‘‘fair,’’ could furnish stone, either artificial or 
natural, for use in the prescribed district. The result was shat in 
the present case, for instance, the complainant’s bid was about $33,000 
less than the lowest competitor favored by the union. The attempt 
of the school authorities to take advantage of this great saving led 
to strikes and to per aches delays for which a remedy was vainly 
sought by the public authorities and the stone company. 

So notorious was the situation that the United States attorney for 
that district, acting under instructions from the Attorney General of 
the United States, filed a petition in the latter part of February, 
1927, to secure restraint of the union and various officials against 
interference with commerce in outside stone. There had been an 
earlier movement in the nature of a criminal proceeding on July 7, 
1926, when a grand jury returned indictments for conspiracy to re- 
strain interstate commerce against various officers and agents of the 
union. ‘These acts were, of course, independent of the private pro- 
ceedings by the Decorative Stone Co. 

Judge Thacher, in his opinion, found that the local representative 
of the union had been most persistent and successful, for nearly 10 
years at least, in preventing any importation or use of stone into the 
metropolitan area. The agent “himself admits that he didn’t let 
any such stone get by him if he could help it.”” While the employees 
of the complainant company were unionized, “in so far as there 
were any unions to which these men could *belon ,’ and some steps 
had been taken apparently for a satisfactory completion of the unioni- 
zation, Judge Thacher found no other purpose controlling than one 
to exclude all competition that would affect conditions as they had 
been developed in the New York area. Counsel for the unions 
“quite frankly treated the case as one in which his clients weré serv- 
ing the economic interests of their members in excluding from the 
New York market competition of outside firms which threatened to 
reduce the profits of employers and the wages of employees in this 
city. 
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Judge Thacher, like Mr. Justice Sutherland in the Bedford case, 
found the decision controlled by Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering. 
The interference with interstate trade and commerce was declared 
not to be merely incidental and indirect, as the result of a local 
controversy; but ‘“‘the primary purpose and the direct effect of what 
was done in New York was to exclude the plaintiff’s product and 
the product of other manufacturers moving in mterstate commerce 
from entering the New York market in competition with New York 
firms.’”’ United States v. Brims was also cited as supporting the 
position that the added fact that products from other parts of the 
State of New York were also excluded did not affect the situation. 
The activities engaged in were “inspired merely as part and as inci- 
dental to this general conspiracy and combination, monopolistic in 
character and clearly in restraint of trade.”’ 

An injunction was, therefore, issued perpetually enjoining the 
defendants from such conspiracy and interference with interstate 
trade in the products of the complainant, and in any way inducing 
or attempting to induce termination of employment or interfering 
with entrance on employment by the companies purchasing materia! 
from the complainant; also from classing as unfair the complainant 
or its products. (Decorative Stone Co. v. Building Trades Council, 
March 26, 1927.) 

No damages were awarded in this proceeding on account of the 
nature of the action, but it is reported that the court will hear argu- 
ments for damages later. 





Enforcement of Collective Agreement by Action of Employee 


UT a very few years have elapsed since various courts remarked 
B on the failure of workmen, and particularly members of labor 
unions, to make use of judicial processes in securing their 
rights under collective agreements or other trade-union contracts. 
The increasing frequency of court action by employees to enforce 
claimed rights has rendered a repetition of such statements impos- 
sible, there being several recent cases, and indeed some instances 
going back several years. 

A recent and interesting decision has been rendered by the Court 
of Appeals of Ohio in a case involving the enforcement of an employee’s 
claim for wages due under a collective agreement. It appears that 
the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association, in 1921, entered 
into an agreement with.a workers’ union for a continuing contract 
which would establish the conditions of employment for the parties 
in interest, as well as for designated third parties, i. e., employees 
of the Cleveland Manufacturers’ Association; the employer was a 
member of this latter association. This agreement ran without 
objection during the years 1921, 1922, and 1923, but the employer 
claimed that changes made in 1924 were not assented to by it and 
that consequently the company was not bound. The court found, 
however, that the employing company was a member of the associa- 
tion, and that its agent and manager had acted for the employer 
without evidence of dissent, so that in his acceptance of the new 
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agreement it must be regarded that he represented all members of 
the association not expressly dissenting as provided for by the terms 
of the agreement. 

The particular action brought was for the recovery of wages due 
from the employer under the terms of the agreement, and the question 
turned simply on the point of enforcement. As to this the court 
caid: ‘‘That such a contract as the one at bar is enforceable there 
ean be no question.”” While the plaintiff herself was not personally 
a party to the agreement, it was said clearly to appear that she was 
an employee of the defendant company whose membership in the 
association made the contract binding upon it for the benefit of all 
its employees. 

The judgment below in favor of the recovery by the plaintiff was 
accordingly affirmed. (H. Blum & Co. v. Landau, 155 N. E. 154.) 


= 00 
Law Governing Death of Seaman - 


HE United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
T recently had before it a case involving the remedy available 
where death occurred while a seaman was on a cruise to a 
foreign country. The death was due to enteritis caused by improper 
food furnished by the vessel, the illness occurring while on the high 
seas. Inasmuch as the maritime law makes no provision for death 
due to injury, it wasnecessary to allege some statute, though ‘“‘it is ‘a 
criminal offense for an officer or master to withhold from seamen 
suitable food and nourishment.’ Neglect in this respect also makes 
the ship and owners liable for the consequent damages. 

As the death actually occurred at the Gold Coast, Africa, the 
defendants contended that the right of action depended on the law 
of that land. The ship was owned by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, and was managed and operated 
by A. H. Bull & Co. The administratrix sued both parties, basing 
the action on the so-called Lord Campbell’s Act, giving damages for 
injuries causing death, the New York decedent estate law, the death 
statute of Pennsylvania, and the death statute of the District of 
Columbia. The trial judge submitted the case to the jury under 
the statute of the District of Columbia, holding that the flag of the 
ship determined the law of the land of the place of the injury, and 
further that both defendants were owners as regards the instant 
proceeding. The court of appeals adopted this view, saying that: 
“This merchant ship on the high seas is of the country of the flag 
she flies, and the law of the flag applies to the right of action which 
arose on the high seas.”’ 

Since an action for personal injury causing death does not, at 
common law, survive the death, ‘‘there may be no recovery in the 
absence of statutory liability.”’ A statute would not be operative 
outside its own jurisdictional area, so that recovery would depend 
on the territorial sovereignty of the State whose statute authorizes 
such recovery. However, if a right of action accrues and legal 
liability is incurred, proceedings may be had in any court having 
competent jurisdiction over the subject matter and the ‘parties. It 
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was therefore proper to proceed in the United States District Coyy 
for the Southern District of New York in enforcing the right if it ya, 
actually granted by the statute relied upon. Since the injury was 
inflicted on board the ship, it was within the jurisdiction of th 
statute even though the death occurred on land. “Jurisdiction ang 
the laws of the nation accompany the ship, not only over the hig) 
seas but also in the ports and harbors, and everywhere else they may 
be water-borne.” The vessel was ‘‘of the District of Columbia, 
resident and registry.” The operators were working on a cost-plys 
basis, creating an ownership in respect of the case at hand, with || 
liabilities ordinarily attached. However, this did not change the 
situs of the ship, which was in the District of Columbia, and the 
“liability for death due to a tortious act was measured by the righ 
of recovery of that district.” 

The judgment against the defendants rendered by the court below 
was accordingly affirmed. (United States Shipping Board Emer. 
gency Fleet Corp. et al. v, Greenwald (1927), 16 Fed. (2d) 948.) 





Compensation Status of Corporation President Working A; 
Employee 


NOVEL case was recently decided by the Court of Appeals of 
A Ohio, involving not only the status of a corporation official 
working for wages but hit the effect of an agreement entered 
into by the corporation officials in lieu of accident compensation. 
John W. Frank and four others owned the stock in a small manufac- 
turing corporation, all but one of the stockholders being also officers 
of the corporation. They agreed among themselves, ‘apparently 
to avoid the necessity of ple er with the requirements of the work- 
men’s compensation law,’’ to do the work themselves at a fixed weekly 
wage, with provision for medical, surgical, etc., aid and $15 a week 
compensation during disability from any injury that they might 
receive. This contract was not submitted to nor approved by the 
State industrial commission, but was carried out by the parties to it. 
Excluding the working officers, there were not three employees—the 
required number to bring the establishment under the compensation 
act. 

Frank, the president, while working at a ripsaw, for which a guard 
was provided but which guard he refused to use, received an accidental 
injury. His hospital and medical bills were paid and he was also 
paid the weekly compensation provided by the contract. Sub- 
sequently he sold his stock to the general manager of the corporation 
and then brought suit for damages. The trial court gave a verdict 
of $2,500 on which judgment was rendered. 

The case then came to the court of appeals on a writ of error, where 
it was reversed. The judge in his opinion discussed the situation 2s 
‘rather a novel one.’’ Whether the president was entitled to com- 
pensation or damages as a workman was said to be still unsettled in 
Ohio, but adopting New York precedents, it was assumed that the 
injured man was an employee and entitled to compensation. Being 
thus eligible, it would seem that he might sue for damages, and 4s 
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the company had not complied with the compensation law, the com- 
mon-law defenses could not be pleaded; yet it was Frank’s duty, as 
executive Officer, to see that the machinery was properly equipped 
with guards. There was such a guard, but his refusal to use it made 
the machine dangerous by a violation of his own orders. ‘It would 
seem that it were almost contrary to public policy to permit a man 
to recover damages in such a case.”’ 

The transfer of stock was held not to affect the right to action; 
but it was decided, again referring to the New York precedent 
(Irving Skouitchi v. Chic Cloak & Suit Co., 230 N. Y. 296, 130 N. E. 
999), that if compensation had been properly paid and accepted, 
“it would have forever foreclosed his right to maintain a suit.’ 
Since the officers had apparently sought to establish a system, 
perhaps in evasion of the compensation 1 by which compensation 
should be provided, and he had accepted the same, it would seem by 
analogy that he should be barred from maintaining this suit. 
Whether that was true or not [ am not prepared to say, but we are prepared to 
say that, in our own judgment, to permit a president of a corporation to recover 


under the condition of the record in the instant case operated as a wrong, and 
we think the judgment of the court below was wrong as being contrary to law. 


The judgment was therefore reversed. (Cleveland Commercial 
Auto Body Co. v, Frank, 155 N. E. 567.) 


As 
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Law Regulating Work on Board Chilean Merchant Vessels ! 


HE Chilean legislative decree (No. 772) of December 19, 1925, 
regulates the work of salaried employees on board Chilean 
merchant vessels. 

For the purposes of this law, the salaried employees shall include 
the following: Captain, mates, engineers, pursers, ship’s doctors, 
dispensers, doctors’ assistants, supercargoes, wireless operators, chief 
stewards on passenger vessels, and boatswains on vessels having 
a registered tonnage of more than 1,000 tons. The shipowner or 
the person who equips or charters a Chilean vessel shall be considered 
the employer, and as such will be subject to the liabilities imposed by 
this decree, instead of the captain. 

Working hours.—In view of the nature of the work on board ship 
the hours of work shall be 56 per week, divided into days or watches 
in the manner prescribed by the employer or captain according to the 
necessities of the service, Sundays and holidays being considered as 
working-days. Work performed in the service of the vessel outside 
the watches shall be considered overtime and shall be paid for at 
the rate of salary agreed upon in the contract for ordinary hours of 
work. This provision does not apply to the captain, whose duties 
shall be continuous while he remains on board the vessel, nor to the 
chief engineer, the purser, and the chief steward, inasmuch as they 
are required to supervise the regular work and the overtime of their 
subordinates. Overtime worked on account of deviation in the course 
of the vessel or in connection with the loading of the vessel, or any 


other work due to unforseen circumstances, shall not be considered 
as Overtime. 








'Chile. Diario Oficial, Santiago, Dec. 23, 1925. 
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The captain shall keep a special register in which the overtime of 
each salaried employee shall be noted, as well as the nature of th. 
overtime worked and other necessary particulars. 

Salaries —The salaries of the employees covered by this law shal] 
be paid on the termination of the employment contract either jy 
national or in foreign currency, according to the agreement. 

Miscellaneous provisions.—A record of all salaried employees op 
board the vessel must be kept, with particulars of their duties anq 
seniority, and observation respecting their merits. This record shall 
be one of the bases for the granting of promotion, in conformity with 
the legal requirements, to the senior employee in case of equal 
merits, and shall be used in case of superannuation or transfer as , 
proof of the ability of the employees. 

A conciliation and arbitration board, having its headquarters jp 
Valparaiso, shall decide all questions regarding the interpretation and 
application of this law. The board shall be composed of one repre. 
sentative each of the employers and the employees and the directo; 
of maritime affairs, who shall act as chairman. The board shal! meet 
whenever special circumstances render it necessary. An appeal from 
the decisions of this board may be made to a board of appeal, com- 
posed of the director general of the navy, acting as chairman, 
and one representative each of the employers and of the salaried 
employees. 

This law became effective on the date of its promulgation, Decen- 
ber 23, 1925. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Beginning of the Bituminous Coal Strike 


SUSPENSION of bituminous-coal mining in certain union dis- 
A tricts, notably the Central Competitive Field, embracing 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, began on 
April 1, 1927, because of the failure of the conference between repre- 
sentatives of the miners and of the operators to reach an agreement 
that would follow the old contract which expired-at midnight March 
31. The operators demanded wage concessions to enable them to 
compete with nonunion fields paying a lower scale, while the union 
was firm against any reduction whatsoever. The strike involves 
directly about 200,000 workers. 


Events Leading up to the Strike 


ON February 19, 1924, the operators and miners in the central field 

drew up an agreement, known as the Jacksonville agreement, 
which continued for a period of three years the then existing contracts. 
It reads as follows: 


1. This joint conference of operators and miners of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and western Pennsylvania, as now constituted, hereby reaffirms the wage-scale 
contracts now existing between the United Mine Workers of America and the 
coal operators whose interests are represented in this conference, and hereby 
extends the same for a period of three years, from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 
1927, in all of their terms, provisions, and conditions. it is understood the 
execution of this interstate agreement extends, without further negotiations, the 
district and subdistrict agreements now in effect in the districts affected. 

2. That an interstate joint conference of the central competitive field shall 
assemble the second Monday in February, 1927, at Miami, Fla., and the president 
of the United Mine Workers of America and the chairman of this joint interstate 
conference are authorized and instructed to send out notices at the proper time 
as to assembling of the conference. 


Pursuant to the terms of this agreement, representatives of the 
operators and the miners met in conference at Miami, Fla., on Febru- 
ary 14, 1927, for the purpose of negotiating anew agreement. Having 
failed to achieve its objective, the conference adjourned sine die on 
February 22. The operators insisted upon a wage reduction, but the 
union leaders were equally insistent upon the maintenance of the old 
scale for two years longer, in accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the thirtieth constitutional convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America, held in Indianapolis January 25—February 2, 1927, and 
attended by some 1,500 delegates from all sections of the coal industry 
of North America. This resolution gave the wage-scale committee 
authority to negotiate the best agreement possible on the basis of 
“no reduction in wages.’ Following is a copy of the report of the 
committee as adopted by the convention: 


We, your scale committee, to whom has been delegated the duty of drafting 
& proposed wage scale, having carefully canvassed the situation in all of the 
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districts coming under the jurisdiction of our organization and after considerin 
the many resolutions, beg leave to submit for your consideration the following 
report: 

7 We recommend to the convention, in lieu of all resolutions relating to wage, 
and working conditions that have been presented to this convention, that the 
properly authorized and accredited representatives of the organization be in. 
structed to secure the best agreement possible from the operators in the central 
competitive field on the basis of no reduction in wages, and that any agreement 
so secured be submitted to a referendum vote of our membership for ratification, 

2. We recommend that the agreement be made for a period of two years 
beginning April 1, 1927, and expiring March 31, 1929. 


Policy 


1. For the purpose of meeting any unforeseen emergency that might arise, g 
policy committee shall be created which shall be composed of the scale committee 
of the central competitive field, three representatives from each outlying district, 
the international resident officers, and the members of the international executive 
board, and that this policy committee be empowered to take such action for the 
protection of the interests of our organization as circumstances may require and 
to advise the membership of all unexpected developments which can not now be 
foreseen or provided for. 

2. Your committee recommends that the outlying districts be authorized io 
enter into wage-scale negotiations with their respective operators when the 
opportunity presents itself, it being understood, however, that no outlying 
district will conclude an agreement until after the agreement for the central 
competitive field has been secured or permission to do so has been granted by the 
policy committee mentioned herein. 

3. The committee recommends that all contracts in the bituminous districts 
run concurrently and expire on the same date. 


atcnmmeanm @.4& ft Om’ GC. a 


The Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania have accepted the union proposal to continue at work after 
April 1, pending the negotiation of a basic agreement for the central 
competitive field. The acceptance by the association is contained 
in the following communication by Charles O’ Neill, president of the 
association, addressed to the president of district No. 2, United 
Mine Workers of America: 


Dear Sir: Referring to the proposal of policy committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America, affecting certain outlying districts of which central Peun:y!- 
vania is one, and which resolution of policy reads as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That the officers of each outlying bituminous district where con- 
tracts are expiring as of March 31, 1927, authoritatively advise the operators in 
their respective districts that their mines may continue at work after April 1, 
1927, upon the payment of the existing wage rate and the maintenance of present 
sondage pending the negotiation of a basic agreement in the central competitive 

eld. 

2. That the situation in the central competitive field be not disturbed for the 
present, until the officers of each of the central competitive districts have further 
opportunity to canvass the situation in their own districts and until it is deter- 
mined whether or not it may later be possible to hgve another joint meeting of 
the operators and miners of the central competitive field prior to April 1, 1927. 

3. In connection with this policy, the officers of the outlying bituminous dis- 
tricts are authorized to take up with the respective associations of operators 
under contract with the United Mine Workers of America the question of agree- 
ment to this policy. They are further authorized to take up this question with 
operating units not members of associated groups of operators who are under 
contract with the United Mine Workers of America. the event that asso- 
ciated groups of operators in the outlying districts decline to agree to work their 
mines after April 1, 1927, pending a settlement in the central competitive field, 
the question of further action in this specific matter shall be deferred until the 
next meeting of the international policy committee prior to April 1. 

The Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, by 
authority of its executive committee, elects to accept your proposal to continue 
at work after April 1, 1927, under existing rates of wages, observing preset 
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conditions, pending negotiations by and for the central Pennsylvania district 
jooking toward a definite wage agreement. It is to be distinctly understood, 
however, that this arrangement may be terminated at any time by this association, 
or by any individual member acting on its own behalf, and that this acceptance 
does not commit this association or any of its members to any definite extension 
of. the present wage scale agreement or to any agreement which may hereafter 
he made between the United Mine Workers of America and any other district 
or group of operators. 

' Very truly yours, 

Cuarues O’NerLu, President. 

This acceptance by the operators is based upon— 

1. A desire to serve the general public in maintaining an adequate and con- 
tinuous fuel supply; and 

2. An earnest desire upon the part of the operators of central Pennsylvania to 
reach an amicable adjustment of the wage scale with their own employees if 
possible. 

Other outlying districts have continued operations in accordance 
with the union proposal referred to. The southwestern district and 
district No. 13 (lowa) have not accepted the suggestion, although 
some independent operators in Iowa have doneso. The situation in 
northern West Virginia is not quite clear, but several thousand men 
evidently went out in that district. The wage scale for such outlying 
districts—i. e., districts outside of the central field—have heretofore 
been based upon the contract covering the central competitive field, 
but the union production outside of that area does not count heavily 
in the Nation’s coal supply. 

The policy committee of the United Mine Workers of America also 
adopted a resolution, on March 28, designed to make possible the 
continuation of coal mining in the central competitive field after 
April 1 until a new wage contract could be agreed upon. The reso- 
lution adopted by the committee, as reported in the press, contained 
the following provisions: 

1. That the officers of the respective districts comprising the central competi- 
tive field be authorized to enter into district wage negotiations with their 
respective operators upon the basis of existing agreements. 

2. That the district organizations be given authority to permit any operator 
or any mine in the central competitive field the right to work continuously from 


April 1, 1927, by agreeing to an extension of the existing contract pending the 
negotiation of a basic scale. 

3. That all district organizations be authorized to permit any coal company 
or any mine to employ all the men it may require for maintenance, repairs, 
development, construction, or production of coal, providing, however, that such 
company agrees with the district to pay the existing wage schedules and carry 
out the existing agreement temporarily until a basic agreement is negotiated. 


<>. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, March, 1927 


TRIKES and lockouts in the United States beginning in the 
month of March, 1927, in so far as reports thereof have been 
received by the bureau, are shown in this article. Disputes 
involving fewer than six workers and those lasting less than one day 
have been omitted where information on this point is reported. 

In presenting these figures, it is important to note that the bureau 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
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preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and any 
necessary revision is made. For the reasons mentioned it is jo} 
claimed that the data here presented are absolutely complete o; 
fully accurate. It is believed, however, that practically all of the 
more significant strikes and lockouts are recorded, and that the 
information presented is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture 
of the situation in the United States in the matter of strikes and 
lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of employ. 
ers, labor organizations, and others interested in making this com. 
pilation of industrial disputes as comprehensive and as accurate 
as possible. 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March, 1927 


E table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 

beginning in March, 1927, in comparison with those beginning 
in January’and February, and also the number of persons involved 
to the extent that reports on this point have been received: 


) 
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1 Excluding those involving fewer than six persons. 
2 Data given are subject to revision. 


Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons 
Involved 


HE statement below shows the distribution of the reported 
strikes and lockouts beginning in March, 1927, by industries 
or occupations: 
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So far as information is available, the disputes beginning in March, 
1927, classified by number of workers directly involved, are as follows: 


Number of 
disputes 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March, 1927 


(Le THING workers, Maryland.—According to press reports a 

strike of about 1,800 clothing workers, members of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union in Baltimore, began on March 23 
and ended successfully on March 28, when work was resumed. The 
union insisted upon the employers posting bonds of from $100 to 
$500 with the union for the faithful performance of their promises 
in the contract, as some firms, it is charged, had “‘failed to live up to a 
former agreement, ”’ 

Cleaners, dyers and pressers, Missour1.—About 42 wholesale and 

retail establishments in St. Louis were affected by a strike of some 800 
cleaners, dyers, and pressers which began March 21 for union recogni- 
tion, Wage increases, and a working week of 44 hours, according to 
press reports. Approximately half of the strikers were back at work 
on March 22, having won their demands from the wholesale cleaners 
and from a few of the retail cleaners. The other 21 retail establish- 
ments have not yielded to the union demands. 
Coal miners, Illinois —The Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis was 
affected by a one-day strike on March 9 at its No. 7 mine near Staun- 
ton, [il. According to a press report the trouble grew out of the 
dismissal of a loader because he refused to let an extra man load coal 
with him. The miners decided to resume work on March 10 and 
allow the matter to be “‘settled through the regular channels.’”’ 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into March, 1927 
TE X TILE workers, Rhode Island.—The Social Mill of the Manville 


Jenckes Co. at Woonsocket was involved in a strike or suspen- 
sion of operations from February 21 to April11l. The circumstances 
of this difficulty were unusual and somewhat complicated. When 
the employees of the mill reported for work on February 21 they 
found, according to press reports, the following notice posted in the 
various departments: ‘‘ We are very sorry to be obliged to inform the 
operators of the Social Mill that inasmuch as we have apparently 
failed to get their cooperation in our efforts to improve its operating 
conditions we shall be obliged to discontinue operations. ’”’ 

_ Thereupon the workers or most of them gathered up their belong- 
ings and left the plant. Subsequently it was stated that the mill had 
closed down permanently and that it was for sale. The walkout of 
approximately 1,000 employees became a more or less moot question 
as to whether it was a strike, a lockout, or a permanent suspension. 
Some of the workers were union and some nonunion. On February 
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26 the emergency board of the United Textile Workers, with whic) 
the union workers were affiliated, indorsed the walkout as a sti}, 
Likewise it was reported that the Rhode Island Textile Counej of 
the United Textile Workers of America had indorsed the strike gi: , 
meeting of 160 delegates at East Greenwich on March 20. Sever! 
conferences between former workers of the mill and the head of t), 
company were without results in changing the announced deternj. 
nation to close the plant for good. There was also an ineffectiy, 
demonstration of the workers at the State capitol. Finally it yy 
announced on April 9, following a conference on April 8 between the 
head of the company and a committee of former workers, that th 
mill would be reopened on April 11 for the completion of goods jy 
process. In his statement to the committee the president of the 
company said: ‘‘ We are willing to open the textile department of the 
Social Mill on Monday morning, April 11, to run out whatever work 
is in process in these departments that in Mr. Cavenaugh’s {mili 
superintendent] judgment it will pay to run out, the basis of the 
working hours to be 48 hours, the same as when the Social Mil 
employees left their work.” Accordingly, operations were resumed 
on April 11 with about 500 workers. 

The disturbance at the Social Mill also affected the operations of the 
Globe Mill at Woonsocket, owned by the same company, where som 
of the employees quit work on February 28, through sympathy, 
former employees of the Social Mill having paraded before the Globe 
Mill on that date. Subsequent desertions also occurred, so that the 
company found it necessary to close the mill on March 4. This 
mill gave employment to about 400 operatives. On March 7 the 
president of the company gave out the following statement: 

In conference to-day with a committee representing the employees of ihe 
Globe Mill, they stated to me that they went out on strike in sympathy for the 
Social Mill workers. They further request that they want a 48-hour week ands 
12% per cent increase in wages before they will return to work at the Globe Mill. 
Our answer to this is: First, the Social Mill is closed for good; secondly, the re- 
quest for a 48-hour week and a 124 per cent increase in wages for the Globe Mill 
can not be complied with. We therefore give notice that the Globe Mill is closed 
indefinitely. 

After the closing of the Globe Mill the disturbance at the two mills 
merged somewhat and this was the condition until April 2, when it 
was announced that at the request of a committee representing 4 
group of employees of the Globe Mill the plant would reopen on 
Apri 4, more than 100 unorganized workers having voted to noiily 
the president of the company that they were willing to return to work 
on the same conditions as existed when the strike was called. “At 
that time the workers were operating voluntarily on a 54-hour week 
schedule.”” About 300 workers returned on April 4 and by April i 
virtually all of the strikers at this mill had returned to work. 





Enginemen’s Strike on the Western Maryland Railroad 


N INVESTIGATION of the strike of the enginemen employed 
A on the Western Maryland Railroad and of the events and 
conditions leading to it has been made by representatives of 

the central organizations of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
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churches. ‘Their report,’ of which the following is a summary, was 
issued in February, 1927. 


Events Leading Up to the Strike 


IN THE fall of 1923 a concerted demand was made by both the 

enginemen and trainmen upon all Class I railroads to regain the 
wage rate of 1920-1922, which had been reduced about 12 per cent 
by the Railroad Labor Board. A concession of 5% per cent was made 
to its men by the New York Central Railroad in January, 1924, and 
by the fall of 1925 this had been acceded to by all the other roads 
except the Western Maryland. On that road, two years of negotia- 
tions over the new wage contract had been futile. 

Late in September, 1925, the unions took a strike vote among 
their Western Maryland members, which resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing vote in favor of a strike. The management’s answer was to 
advertise for enginemen. A day or so later prospective strike 
breakers appeared and were placed on the engines and rode with the 
regular crews in order to learn the track, sidings, and grades of the 
road. 

The final decision with regard’ to calling a strike lay with the 
national officers of the unions. These first sought to bring about a 
settlement through negotiations. A conference held on October 5 
failed, the company rejecting the terms offered by the unions and 
stating that it was their proposition as a whole, not any single part 
of it, that was unacceptable. This was the last round-table conference 
held. Thereafter the negotiators had no opportunity to meet the 
management. Subsequent exchanges between men and management 
consisted of letters or telephone messages. 

After the failure of the conference, the union officials offered to 
arbitrate, but the company refused, and the unions then appealed to 
the United States Department of Labor. 

On October 6, the company had issued a statement to the effect 
that if or when a strike order was issued, all employees must indicate 
whether or not they would remain with the company. Those who 
remained in the service were to gain a higher seniority, and those 
who would not report for work were to be considered as having left 
the company’s service. If hired again they would be taken on as 
new men. 

On October 13, the morning the Federal conciliator arrived to at- 
tempt a settlement, the company issued an order (generally referred 


“ \ to as Order No. 54), promulgating changes in working rules and the 
ook fg Maintenance of existing rates of pay, and requiring that the men, 
1 5 02 pain of dismissal, accept these conditions within three days, acting 


as individuals instead of through their union. On the Elkins division 
of the road the men who refused to accept the conditions of Order 
No. 54 were dismissed immediately. On the Hagerstown division 
they were allowed to retain their status until the 16th. Some 30 
men were thus dismissed on the Elkins division on October 13 and 14. 


F This precipitated the strike which began on October 15, 1925. 
ye 


and 
3 of 


y ish 





Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in rere ye ent of research; National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, social action department; and Central Co of American Rabbis, social justice 
commission. The enginemen’s strike on the Western Maryland Railroad. N. p., February, 1927. 130 pp. 
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Matters in Dispute 






WHEN the wage request was made in 1923, the company had 

replied that it would trade a pay increase for concessions hy 
the unions in the matter of working rules. The men refused. Tho 
same thing happened again in 1924 when the compromise wage 
increase was asked, and at that time the proposal of the company was 
considered so serious that mass meetings were called up and down 
the line. The reason for this was that the rules governing working 
conditions on the railroads are recognized as being a very importan 
part of the wage rate. They govern ‘‘the amount and kind of work 
which the company can ask and the men must give, the payment 
for work, the choice of work, the method of handling disagreements, 
and many other points.”’ 

In the spring of 1925, the management again offered a wage increase 
in exchange for changes in rules. Of the changes proposed, the men 
accepted two and rejected two; two were bata git the company: 
one compromise proposal of the men was accepted by the company: 
and the rest the men asked time to discuss further. Up to that time, 
according to the report, the company had evidenced a willingness to 
compromise, but suddenly, in a brief note, it closed the nego- 
tiations. ; 

When conferences began again in the fall of 1925, the trainmen had 
dropped out of the negotiations, because of differences of opinion 
as to the proper measures to be taken. 

At that time the men were asking for the payment of the standard 
rate which had been adopted and was being paid on all Class I roads 
throughout the country. This would give them an increase of from 
$7 to $11 per month, according to the kind of work done, and would 
mean, it is estimated, an increase of about $56,000 a year in the con- 
pany’s wage bill. This demand of the men was refused by the man- 
agement on the ground that it was financially unable to pay the 
increase. 

During the negotiations of the fall of 1925, the company made no 
compromise offers. ‘‘The natural inference from this is that the 
management preferred a strike to any further compromise.” 

The management errs in its repeated statement that the men offered no con- 
cessions whatever in the working rules. They offered 3 outright concessions and 
7 compromise proposals out of 13 points in dispute. One other they rejected 
pg the other two were requests for the enforcement of rules long disre- 

araed. 
‘ At the same time it is true that the men showed themselves somewhat obdurate 
in the negotiations and unwilling to concede points which afterwards they did 
concede and even at the very end of the period of exchanges between them and 
the management made requests which they could not have expected would be 
granted and could not have intended to insist upon. 

The management states that the wage increase mattered less to the road than 
the other demands and the men’s refusal to accept the changes in the rules which 
the management proposed. The road was poor, the management says, and the 
unions refused to go along with the changes in the rules which the management 


wanted and at the end brought up four other points which would have added still 
more to the wage cost. 


The main matters of contention regarding rules were (1) the de 
mand of the men that the hostlers’ agreement be observed, and that 
certain hostlers who had been reclassified by the company, at 4 
lower wage, as “fire cleaners” with a consequent saving of nearly 
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$30,000, be reinstated after investigation to discover whether they 
were in fact doing the work of inside hostlers; (2) the question 
whether outside hostlers in Baltimore should have helpers; (3) the 
disregarding by the mits | of rules regarding the turning of 
switches; (4) the provision of sufficient ice for ice water; (5) the 
national rule on round-trip freight runs; and (6) the local rule giving 
a list of runs designated specifically as a day’s work. 


The management complains bitterly of the fact that the men were not only 
unwilling to grant its proposed changes in the rules, but that they added other 
obligations in rules which had not been enforced in the past, to wit, the [first] 
four points listed. Of these four, the insistence that the company keep the hoégtler 
agreement was the important one, for the enginemen feared that if they said 
nothing at this time about the infractions of the previous five months, the manage- 
ment might make further encroachments, especially among the rest of the inside 
hostlers and put them on the 12-hour day at a reduced rate. 

The management, it seems certain, was asking terms which would have re- 
sulted in lowered standards of working and living conditions. Yet there is nota 
doubt that in specific cases under the operation of the existing rules, the men were 
doing much less than an ordinary day’s work for a day’s pay. Further, it would 
also have been difficult for the company to secure rulings on particular points 
under the general rules where they wished and they probably were justified in 
asking for relief. 


The strike, however, involved “much more than the concrete 
issues of the immediate controversy. Underlying it is an accretion 
of bitterness and suspicion going back to the shopmen’s strike of 
1922, a bitterness which, the men claim, has been added to constantly 
since that time because of the methods of discipline, the handling of 
labor relations, and the personality of certain officials.”” The sus- 
picion and hostility engendered at that time have ‘‘prejudiced the 
negotiations between the company and the enginemen and has 
caused them to scrutinize very carefully every proposal of the 
management.”’ 

The report states that the men would probably have been willing 
to settle on the following terms: 


The wage increase; no back pay; a concession of about $4,000 a year in the 
rule about stopping to get or leave cars; a concession of about $11,000 a year 
in the rule about hostlers at intermediate terminals; an investigation to decide 
whether the men who were formerly inside hostlers were then doing hostlers’ 
work; abandonment of the provision for laborers to help hostlers; more ice for 
drinking water; continuation of existing practice in accord with which flagmen 
threw switches for “‘light’’ engines; and further additions, as requested by the 
company, of any fast-freight runs beyond existing terminals. They would 
not permit the two changes which sericusly threatened the eight-hour day, the 
relative regularity of their work, and the chance to work. A settlement could, 
it appears, have been reached at a cost of under $40,000 a year at the rate of 
business the year before the strike. 


The Company’s Case 


‘THE management has insisted throughout that ‘‘the final and 

determining reason for its action was the road’s inability to 
Pay. the wages asked.” 

he Western Maryland Railroad is one of the lesser Class I roads. 
It operates 804 miles of track, much of which goes through mountain 
territory, necessitating the use of extra engines and slowing up the 
service. Itis uacranie: a freight road, its passenger service consisting 
of aa trains which are of minor importance in the business of the 
road. 
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Examining the company’s plea of poverty, the investigators found 
that, when compared with roads operating under similar conditions, 
the Western Maryland “is under no handicap so far as the relation 
of operating expense to revenue is concerned” and its ratio of trans. 
portation costs to total revenues is ‘‘relatively low.” Its business, 
however, is unbalanced, three-fourths being in eastbound traflic: 
it has an extraordinarily large bonded debt and a capital stock issue of 
twice as large an average per mile of road as other railroads in the 
eastern district. 

_ The investigators are of the opinion that the road ‘“‘can not con- 
tirtue to plead poverty as a reason for not adjusting wages.” 

The conflict is not between a wage settlement and bankruptcy, but between 
a wage settlement and dividends on stock. It is specifically a conflict between 
a wage settlement and dividends on the first preferred stock which has the first 
claim to the net income of the road, and which, after the extraordinary bond 
issue, stands as the next financial barrier to normal dividend-paying prosperity, 
This situation from the standpoint of the economist shows faulty financial 
structure. 

The unfavorable financial condition of the road, when analyzed, loses much of 
its strength as an argument for its present labor policy. Furthermore, the 
labor policy itself may be bad business policy. Although low wages and longer 
hours might be considered a paying proposition over a short period of time, such 
@ policy is likely to fail on railroads, either through the ‘‘soldiering”’ of employees 
or, more probably, through strikes or wrecks. 

To a limited extent, also, it may be said that a more liberal labor policy on the 
part of the Western Maryland might result in increasing its traffie and thus in 
improving its financial condition, for one of the most conspicuous factors in 
the present situation is the critical attitude on the part of the community resulting 
from a labor policy which is generally disapproved. 

The report points out that comparatively little money was involved 
in the controversy, and the company would probably have saved 
little from the changes in rules it demanded. ‘‘The men asked for 
$56,000 a year increase and consented to do more work at a saving 
to the company of about $15,000 a year. They offered to disciiss 
other points further and they would probably have given in more if 
the management had met them across the table and told then 
exactly what was wanted instead of proposing drastic and sweeping 
changes in the rules.” 


Progress of the Strike 


HEN the strike call came, on October 15, 1925, of 482 enginemen 

in the employ of the company, 443 walked out, although later 

14 returned. During the whole period, the strike has been 95 per 
cent complete. 

According to the report, the company did its best to break the 
union ranks. To some it offered official positions. All were 
approached and told of the futility of a strike and the impossibility 
of winning it. It even called back to duty 9 of its 15 pensioned 
engineers, but although it meant forfeiture of their pensions, 8 of 
the 9 refused to do so, as they would be placed in the position of 
strike breakers. Some men were secured from among former 
employees who had been discharged or resigned under pressure; 
others came from another road on which a strike was in progress. 

With this force, the report states, the company has been able to 
maintain service, “by cutting off local freight crews, reducing pas- 
senger crews by half and throwing its major force into moving the 
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rush of coal of the winter months when the anthracite strike was 
on.” Expenses, however, have increased greatly, for, in spite of 
the alleged poverty of the road, ‘‘the new men received much larger 
pay checks than the old men.” “How much this strike cost the 
Western Maryland is not known. It is doubtful whether the com- 
pany itself knows or can know. But certainly in the first six months 
the cost was several times more than the cost of a settlement would 
have been.” 

Accidents have also increased, due, it is implied, largely to the 
character of men hired to take the places of strikers. On the whole, 
however, the road has made ‘‘a conspicuous success, considering the 
material it had to deal with.” 

The conduct of the strikers has been peaceful. ‘‘There is general 
agreement that at no time during the many months of the strike have 
they engaged in violence and they are under continuous orders, which 
they have followed out, to remain peaceable no matter what the 
provocation. Not a single case of assault and battery has been in 
the courts between strikers and strike breakers and no other case is 
known to have occurred.” Social ostracism and the boycott have 
been the main weapons of the strikers. Generous strike benefits and 
the social and moral support of the community have done much in 
helping to keep the strikers’ lines firm. 

The day the strike started, the Railroad Labor Board began to 
take steps toward its settlement. Hearings were held and the board 
decided that negotiations should be resumed and that the company 
should ‘“‘strain a point”’ as regards the question of discharge of the 
strike breakers and the seniority of the striking employees. 

In a word, the board implied that the men should have appealed to it before 
they struck, that Order No. 54 was unjustifiable and put the company in the 
position ‘‘of having struck first,’’ and that the company should “strain a point”’ 
in some way ‘‘consistent with honorable dealing” to settle the question of sen- 


iority, i. e., to reinstate the men and get rid of the newly employed strike breakers. 
The underlying dispute the board would take up later. 


The company, however, ‘‘considered that it was winning the strike 
and saw no reason to discuss the question of seniority.”’ It, there- 
fore, practically ignored the board’s decision. 

Other attempts at adjustment have been made at intervals. Ap- 
a were made to the Governor of Maryland, and to John D. 

ockefeller, jr., as chief stockholder, but without success. The case 
was also taken up in the United States Senate and, after hearings, 
was referred to the United States Board of Mediation, recently con- 
stituted. It is understood to be now in the hands of that board. 


Conclusions 


‘THE report concludes that: 

(1) The strike was precipitated by the lockout order (No. 54) 
and was therefore provoked by the action of the management; 

(2) ‘‘In their wage demand the presumption favors the men since 
they were asking a wage which at the time of the final negotiations 
all other Class I railroads were paying. In the rules controversy 
they were, in general, justified on the basis of the existing amount of 
irregular work and the existing eight-hour standard which was al- 
ready being habitually exceeded in the case of nearly all the men 
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affected by the rules controversy. Further exemptions from general 
rules might, however, have been worked out in specific cases where 
the rules provide for much less than a full day’s work, or where 
efficiency under reasonable working conditions would have been pro- 
moted thereby ;”’ 

(3) As to the company’s ability to pay, ‘“‘the question of the 
financial prosperity or even of the solvency of a railroad can not he 
the permanently determining factor with reference to the payment 
of standard wages’’; 

(4) The attitude of indifference shown by the stockholders js 
“incompatible with a proper conception of social responsibility ”’ ; 

(5) The labor policy and its administration on the Western Mary- 
land has left much to be desired; and 

(6) The management has refused to abide by the letter and spirit 
of the Railroad Labor Board’s decision, issued after the strike began, 
as to the reinstatement of strikers, maintaining that its promise of 
permanent positions to the strike breakers preclude this. ‘We find, 
however, that the promise to new men made by the company on the 
basis of a violation of a prior agreement with 1ts employees and the 
promulgation of a lockout order is not justified.” 

The strike has been in progress a year and a half and is still un- 
settled. The stock held by the Rockefeller family has, however, 
lately been ac quired by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and in view 
of that company’s known policy of fair dealing with its men it is 
possible that, though a minority stockholder, it may be able to 
effect a change of policy on the part of the Western Maryland, 
resulting eventually in a settlement of the strike. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 1927 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNnciLIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, exer- 
- cised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 
during March, 1927. These disputes affected a known total 
of 15,094 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 
craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly affected. 
On April 1, 1927, there were 59 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and, in ‘addition, 18 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 77. 
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Strikes in Shanghai in 1926 


CCORDING to reports which have been verified by the Ching 
Bureau of Economic Information there were 169 strikes ; 
Shanghai in 1926. The Chinese Economic Journal of March 

1927, states that these disputes affected 165 factories and compan; 


previ 
sons § 
condi 
repre: 
q WIT 
work 


and involved 202,297 workers, among whom were 12,713 womeflil an of 
An analysis shows that 129 factories were affected by strikes onc contr 
19 factories twice, 7 factories three times, 3 factories four times, MM centa 
factories five times, 1 factory seven times, 1 factory eight times, anf other 
i factory nine times. The greatest number of workers involved in dim of th 
single strike in a single factory was 4,600 in the Yangtsze Cottofii of Le 
Spinning and Weaving Mill, and the greatest number of workeil a cor 
involved in a single strike in a single company running several! mill same 
was 10,222, who had been employed by the Nagai Wata Kaishdl the v 
Cotton Spinning & Weaving Co. The high cost of living wag lishn 
reported as the cause of 66 strikes. Reco 

The longest strike of 1926 continued 84 days and occurred in thai settle 
Ewo Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills (Ltd.), and the shorte Ar 
strike in the same year, which took place in the Toa Jute Mill, wad cessa 
over at the end of 25 minutes. The strike which affected the largesfiil insti 
number of factories included 30 Chinese silk filatures, while th@™ publ 
Japanese-owned Toa Jute Mill held the record for the highest numbegi or ai 


of strikes (9) in a single factory. 
The outcome of the various strikes was as follows: 


wate 


Ni Tl 
es ae arbit 
All workers’ demands accepted by management________.......--_-____ 
Some demands of workers granted__..............-...-----.-_-______- mei 
PONG ON oe ig end a lb nape nniaileawscdahe dbbeelemnc «> -- choi 
SERGE | TET ES See I a ee ee ne Oe of Dp 
Promise by management to consider workers’ demand or to investigate Ay 
SORES, = hn 4 i ee die Ne ahs tt oe chads co ae no oe f i] : 
iV CRUE GIA GI oo i a an edn oa idwnchnl.-<..-- u 
EE, RUE eR ER: RT a ee of th 
| ~ be © 
| RR RP RES Ries Pret Ses. 3 See ee ee Oe ee eS 8 bind 
Of the 165 Shanghai factories affected by these industrial disputes mon 
121 were Chinese, 24 Japanese, 13 British, 2 American, 2 French, V 
Swiss, 1 Danish, and 1 British-American. leu 
—=s-0 +0 1Qr 





Experience under Rumanian Law for Compulsory Conciliatio 
of Labor Disputes, 1920 to 1925 


HE Rumanian act for the obligatory conciliation of industri 
disputes was promulgated September 5, 1920.1 A _recen 


official report gives the results obtained under the act fro 
1920 to 1925.? 


conditions are prohibited in all industrial and commercial under 
takings employing 10 or more persons unless recourse has bee 





1 Labor Review, May, 1921, pp. 150, 151. : 
*Rumania. Ministére du travail de la coopération et des assurances sociales. La reglémentation d 
conflits collectifs du travail en Roumanie, par Gr. L. Tranco-lassy. Buhcarest, 1926. 
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previously had to conciliation. Strikes and lockouts for other rea- 
sons are absolutely prohibited. If a dispute on account of working 
conditions arises the workers are required to appoint from 2 to 5 
representatives (over 25 years of age), who are to be furnished with 
a written authorization to actforthem. These representatives of the 
workers and the employer or his representative, in the presence of 
an official from the Ministry of Labor, are to endeavor to adjust the 
controversy. Written notice of the matter in dispute and the repre- 
sentatives selected must be given by the interested parties to each 
other and the employer is required to inform the district inspector 
of the Ministry of Labor of the existence of a dispute. The Ministry 
of Labor may on its own initiative intervene in a labor dispute. If 
a controversy arises simultaneously in several establishments of the 
same industry the representative of the Ministry of Labor is to request 
the workers’ and employers’ representatives chosen by each estab- 
lishment to elect delegates for a joint settlement of the dispute. 
Recourse may be had to arbitration if conciliation fails to effect a 
settlement. 
Arbitration is made compulsory by the act and any collective 
cessation of work is prohibited in the case of all establishments and 
institutiens of the State, Departments, or communes and of all 
public utility establishments, such as transport service by land, sea, 
or air, oil wells and refineries, coal mines, gas and electricity work, 
waterworks, flour mills, bakeries, slaughterhouses, hotels, restaurants, 
road maintenance, scavenging and public health services. 

The settlement of the controversy in such cases devolves upon an 
arbitration board of four members and two alternates. The four 
members of the board elect a chairman. If they fail to agree on the 
choice of a chairman, a chairman (selected from specified categories 
of public officials) is to be appointed by the Ministry of Labor. 

An award of the board may be rendered only by a majority of the _ 
full board. If a majority vote can not be obtained or if one or both 

of the parties refuse to appoint members to the board, an award shall 
be made by the chairman. The award of the arbitration board is 
made for all the parties to the dispute and is valid for at least six 
months. 

Violations of the law are punishable by fines of from 50 to 20,000 
leu or by imprisonment for a period of from 15 days to 2 years.! 





1 One Jeu at par=13.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Statistics of strikes and lockonts in Rumania, and their results anq 
methods of settlement from 1920 to 1925, are given in the following J 
tables: ‘ 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES, DAYS LOST THEREIN AND y AGR Strikes: 

EARNERS INVOLVED, 1920-1925, BY YEARS . » 
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’ ' ——= —— Wit 

| Labor disputes Days lost | Wage earners involve) BY 

Srey ae pee eRe Ya beled bays | q 

Dis- } Dis- Lockou 
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Year no no Ari 

onl Leock- | emt ;, Lock- eee | Lock- | Tesuit- Wi 

Strikes ingin | Total| Strikes Total | Strikes | ingin | Total B 

outs | strikes outs ems | Strikes ; : 
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outs | Outs Dispul 
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WR ciei3. ft | ae 35 133 911i }1, 702, 402 |________}i, 702, 402 116,091 | 1,473 8 381 (125.745 W 

RE 87 2 | 635| 754} 80,502) _..._| 80,592 | 11,685 | 7,790 | 38,745 | 54..%» B} 
FRAG ie 39} 1,122] 1,341 | 197, 988 hos, 738 | 306,726 | 17,500 | 5,319 | 60,791 | 83. 419 

_ 112 10 | 369 491 287, 822 3, 223 291,045 | 16, 841 | 433 | 81,978 | o.. ) | 
= 85 3 | 297 385 | 208,488 | 3,877 212, 365 | 11, 453 | 296 | 63,028 | 74,777 
1925. 2227 69} ° 4| 245] 318] 208.501 | 1,300} 209,801 | 19,683 | 274 | 60,285 | 89.24 

Total__| 1,286] 123 | 2,791 | 4,200 P 685, 793 hz, 228 |2, 803, 021 193, 253 5 585 313, 009 | 
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TABLE 2.—RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920-1925 






































Nature of dispute and result 1900") 1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 | Total 
Strikes: | | A 

Favorable to wage earners___.__....--..-...----...----- 64} 42} 90; 62 So) 22) x 

Compromised__- - _- gS AS RE SERENE APES: 98 15; 67! 34 10 | 51 
Favorable to employers... "BP 5 3 AD ie Sees 2 Cree RP Cae | 418 30; 23! 16 16} 20 % Ma 

| } ° a. 

eS oer ee ee Se te ne ee lonmnede 580 87 180; 112} 85! 69 3 1 
Lockouts: | hea 

Favorable to wage earnmers___.._......_.-..._________. 4 8 | 10 | 5 3.4. } 
3 SEE Es aa ee ER Oo Ps 73) te BE 3 20, 25) apelin dec 
Favorable to employers... =... ...__ 3 4 4 4 | 1 | 4 18 (ju 

} Reheat —odtasin t Tne, Sl 
satan ed. oils. os woos. 10; 32} 39| 10 3} 4!) & Cor 
Disputes not developing inte strikes or lockouts: 
Favorable to wage earners. -____...............--- SESS. Sf 239 537 | 273) 221; 42 395 To 
Compromised__-..........-.. oben apnegtine Ss) <cptint 25; 199) 555) G0) 23) 156° 1,08 tio 
ee Ie sic. coe cn none ena cadbacuaens aie 15 197 30; 36, 583) 47 78 10 
RLS ree ee ee ee eS 123 | 635 |1, 122 | 369 297 | 245 | 2,79 ~ 
————— ee es | 3 i 
Grand totai_.........-......._. ae th SS oe oat Le 754 |i, 341 | 491 | 385} 318 | 4,002 inc 
Khris se a. 











1 Figures not complete as regards results of strikes and leeckeuts. 
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TaBLE 3.—METHODS OF SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES, 1920-1925 


——_ 

































































Nature of dispute and method of settlement 19201} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Total 
| 
Strikes: 
oe Direct negotiation or conciliation... ..................-- 118 61 | 162 97 84 66 588 
Arbitration (voluntary or compulsory) _.............-... 65 10 9 5 1 3 93 
Withdrawal of demands by wage earners. =_............ 375 13 6 3 Le! See 399 
By wage earners involved leaving service or being dis- | 
tic tathcitecaticlin cctnitt writin atatignwaies tannin tiehatelin 22 3 3 8 ee —— 33 
es de tae ddbmonicmtashosth 580 87 180 112 85 | 69 | 1,113 
Lockouts: SF ee 
Direct negotiation or conciliation. ...__...............-- 1| 15] 34 7 3; 4 64 
Arbitration (voluntary or compulsory) ___.-..........__- 2 15 oy Areata engage F mesicile 18 
Withdrawal of demands by wage earners__.___.._._.___}_.___- 2 1 2 SRT: Fe 4 
By wage earners involved leaving service or being dis- | 
See eicscdicet bathe ubnsesidesccussdpuadecsdobhbds = 3 Pen 5 
FUN EP OE SD CASS EC ES A Msn ey 3} 32!) 39] 10 3 4! go 
Disputes not developing into strikes or lockouts: 
Direct negotiation or conciliation_.............-..-...-- | 116| 510] 9382] 286! 232] 200] 2,276 
Arbitration (voluntary or compulsory) __.........-..---- 7 {| 125 188 77 63 45 505 
Withdrawal of demands by wage earners_ -............-- ms al 1 | D Ldoicadinceta 4 
By wage earners involved leaving service or being dis- | 
SINS. cchocliiicniasaebiadteenansroncheivabctic’ eee are a 8t Ss wae 
pM Roni wis: , OE Re | 123 | 635 1,122 | 360| 297| 245 | 2, 701 
I lh Cala Iie Stl PD cd the | 706 | 754 {1,341 | 491 | 385| 318 | 3, 995 




















iInformation not complete as regards method of settling strikes and lockouts. 


Compulsory Arbitration in Spain 


ROYAL decree of November 26, 1926, established compulsory 

A arbitration of labor disputes in Spain, according to a com- 

munication from American Consul Clinton E. MacEachran, at 
Madrid, dated January 28, 1927. 

The mandate calls for the creation of bipartisan committees to 
hear and decide all controversies between capital and labor. This 
decree has been based on the Belgian and Italian laws and the boards 
(juntas) functioning in Barcelona at the present time. Bipartisan 
committees are given the following judicial and legislative powers: 
To fix wages and hours; to settle other disputes; to propose the adop- 
tion of technical improvements in industry; to organize labor ex- 
changes, etc. These committees are organized by craft and by 


industry, both locally and nationally, and are expected to govern 
industrial life. ’ 
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CHILD LABOR 





Farm Work of Children in Illinois and in Colorado 


WO studies of the farm work of children have appeared recently. 
Ti one, issued by the United States Children’s Bureau (publicatioy 
No. 168), dealing with conditions in Illinois, and one, published 

by the National Child Labor Committee, describing the employmen; 
of children on farms in certain sections of the western slope of Colorado, 


- [hnois Study 


‘THE study in Illinois by the United States Children’s Bureau, 

covered 501 children under 16 employed on truck farms jy 
Cook County and 737 between 7 and 16 years of age employed in 
general farming in Livingston, Shelby, and Marion Counties. The 
study of the truck farms was made in the summer of 1924 and of 
the general farms in the period April to July, 1923. The Cook 
County study was confined to the vicinity of Chicago and covered 
119 farms, “‘26 farms within the city limits, 39 south of the city, 
and 54 in the northern section of the county.”’ 


Children Employed in Truck Farming 


Of the 501 children studied in Cook County, only 86, or 17.2 per 
cent, lived on the farms where they worked. The majority (77.8 
per cent) were day laborers, coming to their work from Chicago or 
from towns or a ew in the vicinity. Most of them were the 


children of industrial workers, nearly four-fifths being native bor 
of foreign parents. In practically all cases, the parents had been in 
this country for 10 years or more, spoke English, and in the main 
were literate. 


There were 404 boys and 97 girls among these child workers. More children 
found working in the fields were 12 years of age and under 14 than in any other 
age group, but those under 12 years of age constituted one-fourth (24.8 per cent) 
of the whole group. The age distribution was practically the same among 


boys and girls. 

For the most part the children were employed only in the summer, 
although there is a certain amount of employment on truck farms 
throughout the year. 

The work done was mainly weeding, twisting onions, cutting aspar- 
agus, pulling beets and carrots, and picking beans. None of it 
appeared to be beyond the children’s strength, but the hours were 
sometimes unduly long; 20.8 per cent worked 10 or more hours and 
42.6 per cent worked 8 or more hours on their last day of work. 
The work was apparently not allowed to interfere with school attend- 
ance, and the children made fair progress. Among those attending 
the Chicago schools, the percentage of retardation was less than the 
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average for city children, and among those attending schools in 
smaller places the percentage of retardation was much less than 
was found in other studies of children engaged in farm work. Never- 
theless, the work presented some undesirable features. 


The problem of child labor on truck farms near Chicago is the problem of the 
child working away from home at an early age, working long hours, going long 
distances over complicated routes at hours too early in the morning and too late 
in the evening, to places of employment unknown to his parents, and, in some 
cections, With no certainty of finding work after the effort has been made. Illinois 
has preseribed in its child labor law the number of hours in a day and in a week 
that a child may work at any gainful occupation; and in order that the child 
up to the age of 14 years, at least, may benefit from the educational facilities 
provided by the people, the State has decreed that he may not work for compen- 
sation during the school year. The provisions of this law have not been applied 
io the work of children on farms, and little thought has been given to the need 
for protecting child workers in agriculture from work either at too early an age 
or for too long hours. 


Children in General Farm Work 


The majority of the 737 children studied who worked at general 
farming were employed on the places on which they lived, working 
in the fields with the older members of their families, “but 301 
(about two-fifths of the child workers) assisted neighboring farmers 
in addition to their work at home, and 25 children (including 4 girls) 
worked exclusively as hired laborers.” A trifle over three-fifths 
(62 per cent) were 12 years of age or older; 13 per cent were under 10. 
Most were of native American parentage. 

The findings of the study are thus summarized: 


Compared with truck, cotton, or tobacco farms, with beet or onion culture, 
or with hop growing, the general farm offers comparatively little work within the 
strength of girls or young children. The girls and the children under 12 years 
of age included in the study usually did the easier kinds of work, such as hoeing, 
cultivating, raking hay, and husking corn, but many of them harrowed, which is 
hard work, though not heavy in the sense that it requires great physical strength. 
Some of the boys 12 years of age and over did a great deal of field work, some of 
it involving the use of heavy machinery and necessitating the handling of heavy 
teams of horses. The majority of the children worked in the fields less than 
two months, but about one-sixth worked at least three months during the farm 
season. 

The working-day was usually long for the younger as well as the older children. 
It was seldom less than 8 hours and more often was 9 or 10 hours. The longest 
working-days were reported for the spring, when plowing and other work in 
preparation for seeding had to be done; fully one-half the children worked 10 
or more hours a day at this time. The shortest working-days were those of the 
harvest season, but even at that time two-thirds of the children who had worked 
reported a working-day of at least 8 hours. 

Farm work does not interfere with the school attendance of the children in 
this section to the same extent as in most rural communities surveyed by the 
Children’s Bureau, though some children lose a considerable part of their schooling 
on account of their work. Almost one-half of the workers for whom school records 
were obtained and who reported the reasons for their absences had been absent 
from school for farm work during the year preceding the inquiry. Usually 
this absence was for less than 10 days, but v1 children had lost from 1 to 5 months 
of school attendance because of their farm work. Much of this absence for farm 
work comes at the beginning or the close of the school year, when it is likely to 
be particularly disastrous to the child’s progress in school. 
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Children on Colorado Farms 






a 

‘THE study in Colorado, by the National Child Labor Committee ea 
included sections of Mesa, Montrose, and Delta Counties, on th. Co 

western slope of the State. The field work covered the period June fam Peo? 

20 to November 20, 1924. A total of 330 families was studied J : 
classified by tenure as 147 owner families, 103 renter, 57 contract, child 

and 23 wage. In the families were 276 children 5 years old or younger re re280 

i 838 aged 6 to 15, inclusive, and 258 aged 16 or over. Of the childrey peat 
from 6 to 15, inclusive, 650 did some farm work; 24 per cent of thes mhild 


were 9 years old or younger, and 76 per cent were from 10 to 15 
inclusive. 

Here, as in Illinois, it was found that the children worked long 
hours, the average day for all being 9.5 hours. This varied accordin; 
to the status of the parents, the children of owners having an aver age 
day of 8.9 hours; those of renters, 9.6; those of wage workers, 9.2; an 
those of contract workers, 10.3 hours. The number of days worke 
during the season showed a similar variation, the average for childrey 
of owners being 39, and for children of contract workers, 62.1. 

Children were employed in the cultivation of beets, ‘hay, onions, 
fruit, potatoes, beans, corn, and grain. Of these, beets were more 
important, from the standpoint of child labor, than any other. 
‘Nearly 45 per cent of the children worked in this crop; 45 per cent 
of the total time worked was in beets; and relatively more of the 
younger children worked in beets than in any other crop.”’ 





School Attendance and Grade Standing 


The median number of days during which the various schools had 
been in session was, at the time the study closed, 46.7. Nearly 
three-fifths of the children had been out of school because of their 
work, the proportion varying according to the status of the parents. 

More than nine-tenths of the contract and three-fifths of the renter, less than 
half of the owner, and slightly more than one-fourth of the wage children missed 
school for work. Nearly three-fifths of the contract children had not been in 


school a single day; and there were 13 renter, 10 owner, and 2 wage children 
that missed every day. 


Of all the children, 3.4 per cent were, according to their age, ahead 
of their grades, not quite half were at the age of their grades, and 
nearly half were behind in their school work. By tenure, the per- 


centages of the retarded were: Owners, 35; renters, 50; wage, 56; and 
contract, 81. 


More than one-third of the retarded children were behind three years or more. 
The degree of retardation was lowest among owner and highest among con 
children. Of the retarded children, 18 per cent of the owner, 34 per cent of f the 
renter, 40 per cent of the wage, and 61 per cent of the contract children were 


behind three years Or more. 

Practically without exception, the contract families were Mexican 
or of direct Mexican descent. The poor showing which they make in 
all respects is partly due to their low economic status, with its accom- 
panying lack of opportunities for advancement, and partly to the 
strong racial feeling in the communities in which they work. 


The situation was well put by one man who said, ‘“‘The Mexican is a necessary 
nuisance,”’ meaning that he was necessary because the culture of beets demanded 
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him, @ nuisance because he was a Mexican. The Mexican is looked upon, 
spoken Of, and acted toward as though he belonged to a different race or color. 
He is in the community upon the suffrance of the local people. He is wanted 
pecause Of his work, and that only. * * * 

Contract children are not expected either by their own parents or the resident 
people im the community to go to school until after the beets are cut. In fact 
the local school districts in which these families are living while working the beets 
gre assuming practically no responsibility for the schooling of the Mexican 
children; they simply do not want them in their schools. Ostensibly their 
reason for not wanting them is that as soon as beets are over the families will 
move, and therefore to force them in would disorganize the school. This argu- 
ment has some merits but its validity is weakened by a knowledge that the 
children are not wanted on the ground that they are Mexican. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery and Underwear Indus. 
try, 1924 and 1926 


STUDY of wages and hours of labor of employees in the hosiery 
A and underwear manufacturing industry in the United States 
in 1926 was recently completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. A summ: ary 
of the study is presented here, with like figures for 1924 from Bulletin 
No. 376. 

The 1926 data were taken by agents of the bureau directly from the 
pay rolls and other records of 105 hosiery and 85 underwear estab- 
lishments. The 105 hosiery mills were in Alabama, Georgia, Ilinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Car olina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin, which States 
according to the 1923 Census of Manufactures, contained 94 per cent 
of the total number of wage earners employed in the manufacture of 
hosiery. ‘The 85 underwear establishments were located in Connec- 
ticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, "New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Islan \d, 
Tennessee, Vermont, ‘and Wi isconsin, which States, according to th 
1923 Census of Manufactures, contained 93 per cent of the w: re 
earners in the underwear industry. 

In order not to publish data for the employees of any one mill 
separately in Table 3, and thus reveal the identity of individual 
establishments, it was necessary, in hosiery, to combine wage data 
for mills in Alabama and Louisiana and in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and in underwear, to combine data for mills in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and in New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Data secured in a few large establishments are for only a part of 
the total number of employees of such establishments, as the inclusion 
oi the total number of wage earners in these very large establishments 
would have tended to impair the representative character of the 

averages for the States in which the establishments were located. 

The majority of wage earners in the hosiery and underwear indus- 
tries are pieceworkers, whose average earnings per hour depend upon 
the number of jobs or pieces completed in a specified time. 

The 1926 data for hosiery were taken from the September records 
of 11 establishments, the Cossine records of 68 establishments, the 
November records of 23 establishments, and the December records 
of 3 establishments; those for underwear were taken from the 
September records of 5 establishments, the October records of 60 
establishments, the November records of 18 establishments, and the 
December records of 2 establishments. The great mass of data is, 
therefore, representative of conditions as of October and November. 
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Index numbers of average full-time hours per week, of earnings 
per hour, and of full-time earnings per week are presented in Table 1, 
for the two industries combined, for each of the years, 1910 to 1926, 
in which the bureau has made studies of the industries, with the 1913 
averages used as the base, or 100. 

Prior to 1926, hosiery and underwear were treated as one industry, 
but in 1926 each is treated as a separate entity. As itis a prohibitive 
task to revise the data prior to 1926 it is necessary in this report, in 
some instances, to show the separate data for each of the industries 
in 1926 in comparison with combined data for both industries in 1924. 
This applies to several occupations which are common to both indus- 
tries, and also to index numbers in Table 1, which of necessity repre- 
sent the two industries combined for all years. 

It will be noted in Table 1 that the full-time hours per week have 
shown a steady and gradual decrease from 1910 to 1924. The 1926 
figures Show an increase of 1 per cent over 1924 but a decrease of 7.6 
per cent since 1913. Earnings per hour show a rapid increase from 
1913 to 1926, the greatest advance occurring between the years 1914 
and 1919. Full-time earnings per week, while increasing greatly 
from period to period, have not increased in quite the same propor- 
tion aS earnings per hour, this being due entirely to the reduction in 
the full-time hours per week. ‘The increase has been steady and con- 
tinual from 1910 to 1926. ‘The 1926 earnings represent an increase 
of 145.6 per cent over the 1913 earnings. 


TasLE 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1910 TO 192t' 


[1913 = 100] 
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Table 2 shows the number of establishments, number of employees, 
average full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week, by occupations and by sex, for 
the years 1924 and 1926. 

The 1924 data cover 10,146 male and 28,403 female wage earners, 
a total of 38,549 in the hosiery and underwear industries combined. 
The data for 1926 for the hosiery industry cover a total of 30,546 
employees (10,250 males and 20,296 females), while those for the 
oo industry cover 15,048 employees (2,860 males and 12,188 
emales), 

_ As before stated, a number of occupations are common to both 
industries. In the 1924 study there was no separation of data in 
such occupations by industries, but in 1926 separate data for these 
occupations are shown for hosiery and for underwear. Therefore 
the 1924 figures for each of these occupations are for both industries 
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combined, in comparison with the 1926 figures for each industry 
separately. For example, in 1924 the figures for folders represen; 
hosiery and underwear combined while the figures for 1926 show 
data for folders, hosiery, and for folders, underwear, separately. 

In the hosiery industry the average full-time hours per week of 
male workers in 1926 range from 51 for knitters, footers, full-fashioneq 
to 54.4 for knitters, lady hose; while those of females range from 5(),/ 
for boarders to 52.6 for inspectors. In the underwear industry 
averages of males range from 49.9 for machine fixers to 55.7 {o; 
winders, and of females range from 49.0 for power cutters, to 50.5 fo, 
button sewers. 

Average earnings per hour of males in the hosiery industry range 
from 33.6 cents for knitters, toppers or footers, to $1.511 for knitters, 
footers, full-fashioned, while those of females range from 29.2 cents 
for inspectors to 56.3 cents for toppers, full-fashioned. In the 
underwear industry average earnings per hour of males range from 
39.2 cents for press hands to 71.7 cents for machine fixers, and of 
females from 28.7 cents for press hands to 43.2 cents for cutters, 
power. 

Average full-time earnings per week, by occupations, of males in 
the hosiery industry range from $18.18 for knitters, toppers or footers, 
to $77.06 for knitters, footers, full-fashioned, and those of females 
range from $15.36 for inspectors to $28.32 for toppers, full-fashioned. 
In the underwear industry, average earnings per week of males range 
from $19.72 for press hands to $35.78 for machine fixers, and of 
females range from $14.24 for press hands to $21.17 for cutters, power. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in 1924, for all occupa- 
tions in hosiery and underwear combined, are 51.6, as compared 
with an average of 52.6 for the hosiery industry and 51.0 for the 
underwear industry in 1926. Average full-time hours of: females for 
all occupations in both industries combined in 1924 are 50.4, com- 
pared with 51.5 in 1926 for hosiery and 50.1 for underwear. For all 
employees, male and female, the combined average full-time hours in 
1924 are 50.7, compared with a 1926 average of 51.9 for hosiery and 
of 50.3 for underwear. 

Average earnings per hour of males in all occupations in 1924 are 
55.8 cents and in 1926, 67.5 cents for hosiery and 44.7 cents for under- 
wear, and of females, 35.6 cents in 1924 and 35.8 cents in 1926 for 
hosiery, and 35.2 cents for underwear. For all employees, male 
and female, in hosiery and underwear combined, the average earnings 
per hour in 1924 are 40.9 cents, compared with 47.2 cents in 1926 
for hosiery and 37.8 cents for underwear. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in all occupations in 
1924 are $28.79, compared with $35.51 in 1926 for hosiery, and 
$24.33 for underwear, and of females are $17.94 in 1924, compared 
with $18.44 in 1926 for hosiery and $17.64 for underwear. For 
males and females in all occupations the 1924 average full-time 
earnings per week for hosiery and underwear combined are $20.74, 
compared with $24.50 in 1926 for hosiery and $19.01 for underwear. 


et ee et et et ele 
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Taste 2-—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
INDUSTRY 1924 AND 1926, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
INDUSTRY 1924 AND 1926, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 
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Table 3, which follows, presents for each State or group of States 
for 1926, average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and 
full-time earnings per week for five major occupations in the hosiery 
and five in the underwear industry. In the hosiery industry the 


males in these five occupations cover a total of 4,521, or 44.1 per cent 
of the male wage earners in all occupations, and the females cover 
8,656, or 42.6 per cent of the females in all occupations. The mates 
and females combined number 13,177 wage earners, or 43.1 per ;cent 
of the total number of employees in all occupations. 

In the underwear industry the five specified occupations covci 
485 males, or 17.0 per cent of the total number of males, and 3,715 
females, or 30.5 per cent of the total number of females in all occu- 
pations. The total number of males and females together in these 
five occupations total 4,200 wage earners, or 27.9 per cent of the total 
number in all occupations. 

The purpose of this table is to illustrate the variations in hours 
and earnings in the various States. For example, the full-time hours 
of boarders, male, range from 46.0 in Massachusetts to 56.3 in Illinois; 
earnings per hour range from 26.6 cents in Alabama and Louisiana 
to 74.5 cents in Pennsylvania, and average full-time earnings per 
week range from $14.47 in Alabama and Louisiana to $39.93 in 
Pennsylvania. 
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q\nLE 3. AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR FIVE SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 


THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY. AND IN THE UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY, RESPECTIVELY, 
IN 1926, BY SEX AND STATE 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR FIVE SPECIFIED OOCUPATIO 
THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY AND IN THE UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY, RESPECT! 
IN 1926, BY SEX ANw STATE—Continued 
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3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR FIVE SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 


BLE 
TAME HOSIERY INDUSTRY AND IN THE UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY, RESPECTIVELY, 
IN 1926, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR FIVE SPECIFIED OCCUP ATIONS jy 
THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY AND IN THE UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY, RESPECTIy ELY, 
IN 1926, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
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Average Hours and Earnings in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
1913 to 1926 


N 1926 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of hours and 
| earnings in the iron and steel industry, from which certain sun- 
mary and preliminary figures were published in the September 
and October, 1926, issues of the Labor Review. Since the publication 
of those firures further averages have been worked out for full-time 
hours per week, earnings per ‘hour, and full-time weekly earnings of 
all employees, combined, in each of 10 departments of the general 
industry, and for the industry as a whole. The averages and index 
numbers based thereon are presented in the following table, together 
with corresponding figures for previous years. 
A bulletin contaiming more detailed information for 1926 and show- 
ing further comparisons with preceding years is now in press. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, AN 
INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR, 1913 TO 1926 
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AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, AND 
INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR, 1913 TO 1926—Contd. 
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Wage Rates and Hours Established by Recent Agreements; 
Bricklayers—Dayton, Ohio 


THREE-YEAR agreement, in effect May 1, 1927, to May | 

A 1930, between the Bricklayers and Masons’ Local No. 22 an( 

the building division of the Associated General Contracto, 

of Dayton, provides for a 44-hour week, double time for overtine 

and wages of $1.55 per hour from May 1, 1927, $1.60 from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, and $1.62% from May 1, 1928, to May 1, 1930. 


Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers—Baltimore 


THREE-YEAR agreement was made January 14, 1927, between 
Local No. 8 of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers of 
Baltimore and M. Dorf & Co., providing for 40 hours’ work in fiye 
days, from January 1, 1928, at a mimimum of $44 per week for 
cutters, operators, and blockers, and $2 additional to those who 
received more than the previous minimum at the time of making 
the contract. The overtime rate is time and a half. ‘No work 
shall be done on Saturday or Sunday under any circumstances.” 
Four holidays are provided for, to be paid for, and to be agreed 
upon by the employers and the union. 


Clothing—New York City 


ACCORDING to the agreement made between the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Association of Dress 
Manufacturers, February 3, 1927, the minimum weekly wages are to 


be $50 for cutters and pressers, $44 for operators, $26 for examiners 
and finishers, $31 for drapers, $30 for hemstitchers, and $20 for 
cleaners, for a 40-hour week, worked in five days, with pay for 6% 
holidays. 


Electric Railway—Lansford, Pa. 


AN AGREEMENT between the East Penn Electric Co. and the 

Street Railway Employees’ Local Union No. 433, of Lansford, Pa, 
made December 30, 1926, provides that a day shall consist of 9 
hours’ work within 11 hours. Motormen and conductors are to 
receive 56 cents per hour during the first year of service and 61 cents 
thereafter; operators of safety cars, 624% cents and 67% cents, 
respectively. Shopmen receive the following hourly rates during the 
first year of service: Carpenters, 62 cents; car inspectors, 52 cents; 
pitmen, 53 cents; oilers, 50 cents; and car cleaners 47 cents—2 cents 
advance to be paid for the second year of service. Shopmen are 
paid time and a half for overtime. The agreement contains ihe 
following clause: 


This contract is signed in good faith with the expectation that no general 
reduction in the present rates will be ordered by the public service commissio). 
However, should the tariff of this company be forced down by said commission, 


the wage rates will be reduced proportionately only as decided by arbitration 
herein provided. 
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Mailers—Chicago 


MAILERS’ Union No. 2 made an agreement with the Chicago 
i¥Z Jocal of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
effective December 3, 1926, to December 3, 1929. Journeymen 
receive 8714 cents per hour for daywork and 9334 cents per hour for 
nightwork. Apprentices receive in their third year one-third the 
scale of a journeyman, in the fourth year one-half the scale, and in the 
ith year two-thirds the scale. A week consists of 48 hours, with 
overtime at $1.31 per hour for daywork and $1.41 per hour for night- 
work. 


Photo-Engravers—Providence 


PHOTO BNGRAVERS' Local Union No. 39 made a two-year 

agreement with a newspaper of Providence, January 26, 1927. 
The scale for the first year is $55 a week for daywork and $59 for 
nightwork, with an increase of $1 per week the second year. The 
hours per week are 48. For overtime, time and a half is paid, and 
double time for Sundays. 


Plasterers—Steubenville, Ohio 


N AGREEMENT between Plasterers’ Local Union No. 375 and 
the plasterer contractors of Steubenville, Ohio, for the year 
beginning May 1, 1927, gives journeymen $1.62) per hour, or $13 
per day; foremen 121% cents per hour additional. For overtime, 
Sundays, and holidays double time is paid. Cement finishers belong- 
f ing tothe same union receive $1.37 14 per hour, or $11 per day; foremen 
$1 per day additional. No member may work on Labor Day or 
Christmas but may work on Armistice Day and New Year’s. On 
Sundays, Memorial Day, July 4, and Thanksgiving Day work may 
be done only under @ permit received from the business agent. In 
both branches of the union a week consists of 44 hours. 


Plumbers-——Sheboygan, Wis. 


AN AGREEMENT was signed March 1, 1927, between Plumbers’ 

Local Union No. 401 and the master plumbers of Sheboygan, 
Wis. The minimum scale is $1.12% per hour and the hours 44 per 
week. Overtime is at the rate of time and a half; double time after 
midnight and on holidays. 


Pressmen 


FE VANSVILLE, Ind.—A three-year agreement was made Septem- 

ber 7, 1926, by the web pressmen in Local Union No. 117 
with the newspapers of Evansville, Ind. The scale per day, with 
the date when effective, is as follows: 


Sept. 7, 1926 Sept. 7, 1927 Sept. 7, 1928 

ale EE FT a I Ah cP $7. 33% $7. 50 $7. 5844 

Journeymen 6. 8314 7. 00 7. 08% 

Night wages are 25 cents extra. Apprentices receive in second 

year 35 per cent of journeymen’s scale; third year, 50 per cent; 

fourth year, 65 per cent; and fifth year, 75 per cent. A week con- 
sists of 48 hours, and time and a half is paid for overtime. 
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Utica, N. Y.—Local Union No. 58 and the newspaper publisher 
of Utica made an agreement, effective December 1, 1926, to Jan. 
uary 31, 1928, the minimum weekly scale for journeymen being $44 
for daywork and $46 for nightwork. Pressmen in charge receive 
$47 for daywork and $49 for nightwork. Apprentices receive during 
the third year 50 per cent of the journeymen’s scale; for the fourth 
year, 60 per cent; fifth year, 75 per cent. 


Stereotypers 


UFFALO, N. Y.—An agreement was made between Stereotypers’ § 
Local No. 25 and the newspaper publishers of Buffalo, Octobe 

1, 1926, providing for a scale of $9.50 a day for foremen, $8.02 for 
assistant foremen, day; $8.54 for assistant foremen, night; $7.76 for 
journeymen, day; $8.28 for journeymen, night. Apprentices receive 
$15 per week for first six months, $18 second six months, $21 second 
year, $24 third year, $27 fourth year, $30 fifth year. Overtime rate 
is time and a half, but double time on Sundays, holidays, and on extra 
editions. , 

Denver, Colo.—According to the 1927 agreement of Denver news. 
papers with the Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Local No. 13, 
journeymen are to receive $46 a week for daywork and $48.50 for 
nightwork. Apprentices receive 30 per cent of journeymen’s wages 
for the first year, 40 per cent for the second, 50 per cent for the third, 
65 per cent for the fourth, and 85 per cent for the fifth year. 

Scranton, Pa.—The Scranton newspapers made an agreement with 
Local Union No. 73, December 27, 1926, by which journeymen 
receive $52 and foreman $55 for a 48-hour week, daywork, ora 
42-hour week, nightwork. For overtime, time and a half is paid; 
and double time for Sunday. Apprentices receive $21 a week in 
the first two years, $24 in the third, $26 in the fourth, and $33 in 
the fifth year. 


Tailors—San Francisco 


AILORS’ Local Union No. 80 made an agreement with a tailoring 
establishment in San Francisco, January 1, 1927, calling for 
a minimum scale of $44 for a 44-hour week for operators, tailors, 
pressers, and bushelmen; $32 for finishers and certain helpers, and 
$24 for other helpers. Apprentices receive $16 for the first six months, 
$21 for second six months, $24 for third six months, and helpers’ 
scale thereafter. For overtime, time and a half is paid and for hol:- 
days, double time. 
Typographical Unions 


A MSTERDAM, N. Y.—Local Union No. 274 made an agreement 

with a firm in Amsterdam, effective for three years from Jant- 
ary 1, 1927, by which 44 hours was to constitute a week’s work in 
the job department and 48 hours in the newspaper department, at 


the following rates of wages: 


Daywork Nightwork 
(per week) (per week) 


Newspaper journeymen $42. 00 $47. 00 
Newspaper foremen_._.............--..-- 47. 00 52. 00 


Per hour Per hour 
Book and job journeymen . $0. 94 
Book and job foremen ‘ 1. 04 
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For overtime, time and a half is paid; and for Sundays and holidays, 
Jouble time. Apprentices receive $20 per week in the third year, 
93 in the fourth, $28 in the first six months of the fifth year, and 
¢25 in the last sx months. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The book and job scale of Local Union No. 48, of 
November 1, 1926, calls for a 44-hour week; journeymen to receive 
, weekly minumum of $44 for daywork and $47 for nightwork. 
Apprentices receive in the third year one-third of the journeymen’s 
ale; in the fourth year, one-half; and in the fifth year two-thirds. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Typographical Union No. 5 made an agreement 


Sor three years from February 12, 1927, calling for a 44-hour week 


vith overtime for Sundays and holidays at price and a half. For 
aywork journeymen are to receive $46 per week for the first year 
snd $47 per week thereafter. The night scale is $4 advance over 
he day scale. Foremen receive $2 additional. Apprentices receive 
in the third year 40 per cent of journeymen’s wages, in the fourth 
rear 60 per cent, and in the fifth year 75 per cent. 

' Elgin, 1U.—Typographical Union No. 171 made an agreement 
October 12, 1926, providing for a 44-hour week in book and job 
work and for 7% hours per day in newspaper work. The weekly 
wale is the same in both branches; $41 for daywork and $43 for night- 
ork, but on January 1, 1927, the newspaper scale was to be in- 
‘eased by $1 a week. The weekly scale of apprentices is the same 
for both book and job and newspaper work, as follows: 


Daywork Nightwork 
eee POMS sk. LUA A. $16. 40 $17. 20 
Fourth year, first six months.......--.---- 20. 50 21. 50 
Fourth year, second six months__-_______--- 24. 60 25. 80 
Fifth year, first six months___.-...--.---.-- 28. 70 30. 10 
Fifth year, second six months__...__.__-_-- 32. 80 34. 40 


Glens Falls, N. Y.—A three-year agreement was made November 
1, 1926, between Local Union No. 96 and a newspaper of Glens 
Falls, providing for a 44-hour week for jobmen and a 48-hour week 
for newspaper men. Weekly wages for job offices are $40 for day- 
work and $43 for nightwork; newspaper men get $1 per week addi - 
tional, and machinist-operators $1 per week additional and $1 for 
each additional machine. On November 1, 1927, an increase of 
$1 is to be added to each scale for newspaper work. For overtime, 
time and a half is paid; and for Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The newspaper scale of Local Union No. 14, 
Harrisburg, Pa., according to a three-year agreement made Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, gives $47 a week to hand workers, $49 to machine opera- 
tors, and $51 to machinists, for a 45-hour week, and $2 additional 
to night workers. For 1928 each is to receive $2 a week additional 
and for 1929 another dollar. During the third year an apprentice 
is to receive wages equal to one-third that of journeymen; in the 
lourth year, one-half; and fifth year, two-thirds. 

Newark, N. J.—A three-year agreement was made by Local 
Union No. 103 with the newspapers of Newark, N. J., December 
1, 1926, giving $60 per week to day workers, $63 to night workers, 
and $66 to the workers of the third shift. On December 1, 1927, 
the wage is to be increased $1 a week, and on December 1, 1928, 
another dollar is to be added. The third shift calls for 45 hours per 
week and the others 48. For overtime, time and a half is paid. 
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Apprentices receive in the third year 40 per cent of journeymey’, 
pay; in the fourth year, 50 per cent; and in the fifth year, 662, per 
cent. 

Omaha, Nebr.—On February 17, 1927, Typographical Union N, 
190 made an agreement with the newspapers of Omaha by whic) 
journeymen receive 967% cents per hour for daywork and $1.03 
for nightwork. Overtime is arty for at the rate of time and a half 
Apprentices receive during their third year one-third the wage 4; 
journeymen; fourth year, one-half; and the fifth year, two-third 
A week’s work is 48 hours. 

Ottumwa, Jowa.—Local Union No. 73 made a two-year contrap} 
with the employing printers of Ottumwa, Iowa, effective January | 
1927. The evening newspapers pay journeymen $40.50 per week fo; 
the first year and $41 for the second; machinists, $2 more. Morning 
newspapers pay $3 additional. Apprentices receive during thi 
third year one-third the scale of a journeyman; fourth year, one-half: 
and fifth year, two-thirds. The book and job scale calls for $38.15 
a week for the first year and $38.66 for the second, night scale, $3 
more. The hours in the book and job trade are 44 per week and on 
newspapers 48. For overtime, time and half is paid. 

Paterson, N. J.—The newspaper publishers and employing printers 
of Paterson made an agreement with Local Union No. 195 for three 
years from November 1, 1926. A week’s work consists of 46 hour 
for newspaper men and 44 for book ard job men. Overtime is paid 
for at time and a half. Journeymen receive a minimum of $51.50 
for day work and $54.50 for night work. On November 1, 1927, the 


scale is to be increased by $1.50 and on November 1, 1928, by anothe: 
dollar. Machinists receive $54.50 for daywork and $57.50 for nighi- 
work; during the second youn $56 for daywork and $59 for nizhi- 


work; and during the third year, $57 and $60, respectively. Appvren- 
tices receive during the third year one-third the scale of journeymen; 
fourth year, one-half; and fifth year, two-thirds. Foremen receive 
$3 extra. , 
Perth Amboy, N. J.—Local Union No. 658 made a three-year agree- 
ment with a newspaper in Perth Amboy, October 1, 1926, containing 

the following scale of wages for journeymen for a 46-hour week: 

Daywork Nightwork 

Oct. 1, 1926 $54 


Oct. 1, 1927 55 
Oct. 1, 1928 56 


For overtime, time and a half is paid. Apprentices receive in 
their third year 40 per cent of journeymen’s scale; fourth year— 
first six months, 55 per cent, second six months, 60 per cent; fifth 
year—first six months, 67 per cent, and second six months, 80 per 
cent. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The publishers of a newspaper in St. Joseph, Mo. 
made an agreement with Local Union No. 40, effective from January 
7, 1927. A week consists of 48 hours. Journeymen on the morning 
newspaper receive a minimum of $47 per week; on the evening 
newspaper, $44. Apprentices receive in the third year 40 per cent 
of journeymen’s scale; in the fourth year, 6624 per cent; and in the 
fifth year, 75 per cent. 
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San Bernardino, Calif—Local Union No. 84, San Bernardino, 
Calif, made an agreement for the year 1927 providing a minimum 
weekly scale of $45 for daywork and $48 for nightwork, a 45-hour 
week for newspapers, and a 44-hour week for book and job work. 
Apprentices receive in the third-year one-half the wages of journey- 
men; fourth year, three-fourths; and the fifth year, four-fifths. For 
overtime, time and a half is paid. . 

Scranton, Pa.—On October 1, 1926, an agreement was made between 
the publishers of Scranton, Pa., and Local Union No. 112. All over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday work is to be at the rate of time and a 
half. Journeymen receive a weekly minimum of $54 for daywork 
and $57 for nightwork; machinist-operators, $1 more. The lobster 
shift carries $3 a week more than the night scale and is of 7 hours. 
Apprentices receive in the third year one-third the scale; in the fourth 
year, one-half; and in the fifth year, two-thirds. 

Washington, Pa.—A three-year newspaper agreement was made by 
Local Union No. 456 at Washington, Pa., effective January 1, 1927. 
The minimum weekly scale is $47 for day work and $50.50 for night 
work for the first year, with $1 additional thereafter. Foremen 
receive $3 additional, and machinist-operators $2 additional for one 
machine and $1 for each additional machine up to 5. The hours 
are 48 a week with overtime at time and a half and Sunday work 
at double time. Apprentices receive in the third year 50 per cent 
of the scale; in the fourth year, 6624 per cent, and in the fifth year, 
75 per cent. 
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Survey of Home Workers in Buenos Aires ' 


HE statistical division of the Argentine Department of Labor 
fe conducted a survey to ascertain the conditions under which 
home workers were employed in Buenos Aires, in accordance 

with the law (No. 10,505) regulating home work.’ 

In the 469 families visited there were 609 home workers, of whom 
105 were men and 504 were women. According to their own state- 
ments the workers were all in good health and the domestic workshops 
were clean and in a sanitary condition. The largest number of male 
home workers were between 40 and 50 years of age, while most of the 
woman workers were between 19 and 29 years of age. 

The average working-day was 8 hours and 8 minutes for adult 
workers and 7 hours and 8 minutes for minors. 

The following table shows the daily wages earned by the home 
workers in Buenos Aires as compared with those paid factory workers 
in specified occupations. The paper peso, equivalent to about 43 
cents in United States currency, is used in ordinary trade and com- 
mercial transactions. 





Asociacion del Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios, Buenos Aires, Feb. 5, 1927, pp. 50-52. 
‘A summary of this law appears in the November, 1924, issue of the Labor Review, pp. 217-219. 
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DAILY WAGES PAID FACTORY AND HOME WORKERS IN BUENOS AIREg IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS : 








Daily wages 





Occupation Sex of workers 


Factory work, Home work 








Pesos 
5.12 
2. 85 

97 


75 


Seamstresses, assistants_....__.-.._-_____- 

a Sy ee is ae) ey ee oe 34). Ab. ct IL 
Corset makers 

Vest makers 

Tinsmiths 


PSS 


Dressmakers 
I 2s 
Pants makers 


Pressers, | OR EM aka visa git LE Bb 


pA GES Te ae ER, > : “Re Sali 
CoOL Ak Sos ec  S 
Shoemakers 

Slipper makers 

Slipper makers 
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Changes in Australian Basic Wage 


REPORT from the United States consul at Melbourne, prepared 
A in January, 1927, states that figures showing the cost of livi Ing 
in different parts of Australia during the quarter ending 
December 31, 1926, were published by the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics about the middle of January, and that the 
changes in the basic wage corresponding to these variations in the 
cost of living were to become effective on February 1. The figures 
for the new and the superseded basic weekly wage ' in the different 


cities and States are as follows: 
New basic Former 

wage basic wage 
d. 
0 
6 
6 
0 


” 


COD eH Oe aS 


Melbourne 
Victoria 


SCOSOAAOSaR 
LPL Pr WH 
— 





Wages Paid in Chilean Coal Mines, 1911 to 1924 (Corrected 
Figures) 


N article under this heading was carried in the February Labor 
A Review (pp. 74,75). Owing to an error in copying, the figures 
for ston wages there presented were inaccurate. The cor- 

rected table is given below. The source of the data, as explaine d in 
the original article, is a report of the Chilean Coal Commission.? T he 





1 At omg pound = 4.8665, shilling =24 33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate is approximately «| | “7 
3 Chi Comision del Carbon. Informe presentado al Supremo Gobierno n Decreto No. 
Apr. 19, 1923. Santiago, 1926. 
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WAGES IN THE GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 173 


wage equivalents in United States currency have been computed at the 
average exchange rates as shown in the reports of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN CHILEAN COAL MINES, 1911 TO 1924 


—— 



































Average daily wages of— 
ome U gee Surface workers All workers 

United United | United 

Pesos States Pesos States Pesos States 
currency currency currency 
SS se ea EE da iidiwo cena ee Ei ccidin ca 
of 3 ee eee ld hee er 
5. 89 $1.15 3. 66 $0. 71 5. 24 $1. 02 
5. 50 . 96 3. 10 . 54 4. 87 .85 
5. 89 .97 3. 68 . 61 5. 25 . 86 
6. 23 1. 16 3.95 a 5. 51 1.03 
6. 06 1. 49 4. 35 1,07 5. 53 1.36 
7.15 2. 06 5.41 1. 56 6. 61 1.90 
7. 65 1.7. 5. 64 1, 27 7.07 1. 59 
7. 87 1.45 5. 29 . 98 7.04 1.30 
8. 78 1.06 6. 02 .73 7. 98 . 96 
8. 68 1. 06 6. 47 .79 7.95 .97 
8.93 | 1.09 7.44 .91 8. 33 1.02 
pT I is at: oS, aaa 10. 19 | 1.07 7. 60 . 80 9. 32 . 98 











AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS PER YEAR AND ANNUAL WAGES OF WORK- 
ERS IN CHILEAN COAL MINES, 1911 TO 1924 


























| Average annual wages of— 
Number Ree ound Surface workers All workers 
Year of work- Ofers 
ing-days 
United United United 
Pesos States Pesos States Pesos States 

currency currency currency 
aa ee eee 263 =} eee ee 1, MPs Bu... 
eaetin nica 273 fe 2 ee ear REO L BEA - oncsne 
Ait EE 9 271 1, 595 $312 991 $194 1,417 $277 
Se eieticeataael 248 1, 365 237 768 134 1, 208 210 
gitl-canneheieeion 252 1, 484 244 927 152 1, 324 218 
PERE 286 1, 783 332 1, 130 210 1, 513 282 
en pila a htop Rohe 271 1, 643 403 1,179 289 1, 500. 368 
SS RE or OS 281 2,011 579 1, 505 433 1, 857 534 
Me RE EA 269 2, 069 467 1, 524 344 1, 901 429 
hc eee AT Ss sacs inn in « s<diemlincabascsaltins 220 1, 731 319 1, 164 215 1, 548 236 
__ Ree te 247 2, 169 262 1, 490 180 1,970 238 
AE a EA ytt 224 1, 944 238 1, 449 177 1, 780 PH 

BE, SSE eee 241 2, 516 308 1, 783 218 2,008 
NP SORE Oe ee ee 262 2, 671 282 1, 991 210 2, 442 257 




















Wages in the German Textile Industry, 1926 


HE following statement regarding wage rates established by col- 
lective agreements in the German textile industries for the 


year 1926 is taken from a report of the United States consul 
at Dresden: ! 


_In the German textile industry, the index wage rate for piecework (Akkord- 
richtsatz) for skilled workmen in the various textile branches incorporated in the 
statistical investigation remained unchanged from January 1 up to and including 


1 Report from Consul A. T. Haerberle, Dresden, Germany, Mar. 3, 1927. 
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September 30, 1926, on a basis of 62.4 pfennigs' per hour for male and 494 
pfennigs per hour for female skilled workers. In October, 1926, the rate, 
decreased to 62.3 and 48.7 pfennigs per hour, respectively, but had increased t, 
64 and 50 pfennigs, respectively, by the end of December, 1926. 

Although demands for an increase of tariff wages were made by the varioy, 
local organizations of the German textile workers’ union, they were success{j;| 
only in the Munich-Gladbach district (Rhineland), where an increase of a})0\j; 
10 per cent took place, retroactive as from November 29, 1926, while the wage 
increases in the other textile manufacturing districts were not secured before 
January, 1927, as may be seen in the following table: 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN THE GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER Anp 
DECEMBER, 1926, AND JANUARY, 1927 


[Pfennig at par=0.238 cent; exchange rate is about at par] 














Wage rates ! per hour ? (in pfennigs 





Manufacturing center or place, and occupation [Date of change| Skilled workers | Unskilled workers 





j 7 
Old rate | New rate | Old rate | New rate 





Leipzig: 
W ool spinners— 
\yan. 1, 1927... 


Forst: 
Wool spinners— 





| an. 13, 1927-_. 


| RE RIESE, See aie aa AA | 
Munich-Gladbach: 
Cotton spinners— 


Wool spinners— 


eee TT 


Cloth weavers— 











13 


a 1, 1927... 





" : 50.0 
\yan. 1, 1927__. 35.0 

















1 Rates of the highest wage class, exclusive of so-called social additions (in the textile industry of Municb- 
Gladbach, 1.5 pfennigs per hour) 


2 Including additions for piecework for skilled workers. 


Wages in Gerona Province, Spain 


HE Official Bulletin of the Department of Labor, Commerce, 
- and Industry of Spain ? contains the following table showing 
the number of skilled and unskilled workers employed in the 
Province of Gerona, the average wage per hour, and index numbers 
thereof, by industry, for the years 1914, 1920, and 1925. 





1 Pfennig at per=-0.206-c9mhy ae rate is about at 
?Spain. Ministerio de Trabajo. Comercio e Industria Boletin Oficial, Madrid, January, 1927, p. 100. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, 1914, 1920, AND 1925, 
BY INDUSTRY 


| Peseta at par=19.3 cents; average exchange rate in 1920 was 15.94 cents and in 1925, 14.34 cents] 















































Average Average Average 
Sex and industry hourly wage Statins hourly wage neem hourly wage 
ber ~ ber os 
Index | ¥°r*- Index | ¥°T*- Index 
num-| ®§ num-| 5 num- 
ber ber ber 
Males 
Skilled workers: Pesetas Pesetas Pesetas 
i a ae . 100 105 e 117 125} 1.25 147 
Iron and other metals____.......- 100 | 1,025 146 | 1,107 3 160 
TT aS SF 100 257 149 265 207 
eee SS meena 100 | 1, 520 159 | 1, 498 204 
Pes... chbb buds db65 0045455008 100 | 2, 669 124 } 1,870 174 
I etic, coc sles somites 100 | 2,149 168 | 2,327 205 
SS Ee eee Les ee ee 100 217 140 161 
ES Se eer 100 | 3,035 152 | 3,124 1385 
a STE Ss eres 100 145 121 139 140 
Bema em, 060.45 ..655- ii ent 100 237 194 247 244 
ne Re ERE te te es 100 O47 153 | 1,105 179 
Hides and Jeather_...............- 44 100 394 193 387 254 
nai 2 i ae . 64 100 | 1,743 184 | 1,795 162 
I eed 75 100 | 2,625 132 | 2,734 160 
ia i - 50 100 141 152 163 174 
TT, scccnccecnsecosans - 46 100 205 182 217 222 
I .30 100 217 206 235 206 
Unskilled workers: 
Iron and other metals____.....___. . 36 100 327 164 345 191 
ee Sees ee ees ee -30 100 621 206 672 250 
a ER SI ET ak RR Ke .30 100 $20 187 | 1, 269 230 
al SE See . 28 100 225 182 234 200 
la a CS ES i . 50 100 199 150 204 150 
Transportation. .............-.-.. 230 100 263 166 278 250 
Females i 

ee et 100 | 3,165 166 | 3,345 217 
RES RR PPS 100 | 3,289 185 | 2, 584 250 
Paper, Dem, Otc... .... 222-2206 100 193 135 187 154 
SE ea ee 100 657 176 | 1,693 216 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
March, 1927 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.4 per 
EF. cent in March as compared with February, while pay-roll 
totals increased 1.3 per cent. The level of employment in 
March, 1927, was, however, 2.5 per cent lower than in March, 1926, 
and pay-roll totals were 1.4 per cent lower. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
March, 1927, is 91.4 as compared with 91.0 for February, 1927, and 

93.7 for March, 1926; the weighted index of iitine totals for 
March, 1927, is 97.7 as compared with 96.4 for February, 1927, 
and 99.1 for March, 1926. 

The March, 1927, report is based on returns to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 10,661 establishments in 54 of the leading 
manufacturing industries of the United States.- These establish 
ments had in March 3,099,238 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $84,359,189. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in February and March, 
1927 


WENTY-EIGHT of the 54 separate industries reported increased 
employment in March, 1927, as compared with February, and 
35 industries reported increased pay-roll totals. 

While sugar refining, ice cream, and baking all made substantial 
gains in employment in March, the food group as a whole fell off i 
per cent, owing to the large seasonal drop in slaughtering and meat 
packing. In the textile industries, as a group, both employment and 
employees’ earnings made no change between February and March. 
Women’s clothing again showed a marked upward trend and cotton 
goods and silk goods again reported encouraging improvement, but 
the seasonal decline in woolen and worsted goods was greater than is 
usual in March. The iron and steel group gained 0.6 per cent in 
employment and 1.5 per cent in pay-roll totals, 5 of the 8 industries 
showing increases, while structural-iron work, machine tools, and 
steam fittings showed losses in both items. Metal products other 
than iron and steel reported considerable gains, but the largest 
gains were in chemical and stone, clay, and glass industries, cement, 
brick, and fertilizers having made unusually large seasonal spurts. 
Employment i in the automobile industry increased over 4 per cent 
and employees’ earnings over 9 per cent, while steel shipbuilding 
continued the activity of recent months. 

The Pacific geographic division reported large gains in employ- 
ment and in pay-roll totals in March as ccueparet with February, 
while the East North Central and South Atlantic divisions reported 
smaller gains. In the remaining 6 divisions the losses in employ- 


ment, and 2 decreases and 4 increases in employees’ earnings, were 
all small. 
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TABLE 1.-—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927 



































a — ee = ——= —= —— aE —— ---—___- 
Number on rol) Amount of pay ro 
Ore | pay Per pay roll Per 
Industry lish- 2 -_ Rote ae — 
ments | Febru- | March, February, | March, 
| ary,1927| 1927' |°Bange| “ “i997 °’| 1927’ | Change 
a a or ae 1) See see F 
rood and kindred products __| 1,502 | 213,219 | 210,155 | () | $5,396,483 | $5,331,682 | () 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ind fdedendo BS eit 187 | 87,283 | 83,575] —4.2] 2,190,864 | 2,111,129 —4.0 
Confectionery ..--.-.--------- 270 | 32,911 | 32,070| 2.6 620, 000 608,562 | —1.8 
lee CrOGEn.ns ok -6-5e~ plinad 191 7, 793 8,033 | +3.1 255, 531 267, 848 +4.8 
Wiel: cickededbe «~366-65-h- 335 15, 192 15, 136 —0.4 393, 920 389, 203 —1.2 
BakiN@.<5i055-%-- pene ehh ath 504 60, 260 60, 901 +1.1 1, 628, 556 1, 643, 531 +0.9 
Sugar refining, came... ..._.-- 5 9, 780 10,440 | +6.7 298, 612 311, 409 +4.3 
Textiles and their products.__.| 1,936 | 624,567 | 623, 902 () 12, 789, 309 | 12, 775, 893 (*) 
Cotton goods..._.- is ely 474 | 237,935 | 230,242} +0.5] 3,950,621 | 4,011,712] +1.5 
Hosiery and knit goods__-_-_--- 258 86, 623 86, 551 —0.1 1, 703, 376 1, 724, 653 +1.2 
Qilk G00MIE oad. <2-b sess 585+ --+- 202 57, 067 58,158 | +1.91] 1, 254, 681 1, 276, 995 +1.8 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 200 64, 212 61, 896 —3.6 1, 432, 724 1, 350, 037 —5.8 
Carpets and rugs: ; ee 31 24, 876 24, 868 | — (2) 684, 656 682, 556 —0.3 
Dyeing*and finishing textiles - 100 31, 882 32,078 | +0.6 806, 568 812, 207 +0.7 
Clothing, MOGR6.... ...<-.--sn- 293 65, 985 64, 8 —1.8 1, 667, 525 1, 613, 547 —3.2 
Shirts and collars__........-.- 8% 19, 971 19, 502 —2.3 325, 148 326, 193 +0. 3 
Clothing, Women’s- -____..--. 210 24, 103 24, 922 +3. 4 667, 747 686, 508 +2.8 
Millinery and lace goods____- -| 74 11, 913 11, 881 —0.3 296, 263 291, 485 —1.6 
jron and steel and their prod- | 
CUS. ck SG cine 3 5h Se dda-wn->- 1,828 | 687,654 | 690, 998 (1) 20, 801, 044 | 21, 075, 977 (4) 
Iron and steel. .........-....- 208 276, 056 279, 248 +1.2 8, 563, 141 8, 817, 145 +3.0 
Cost-48el- GitGs a5. cee sucess 49 14, 098 14, 509 +2.9 336, 860 355, 332 +5.5 
Structural-iron work ______..- 158 23, 179 23, 037 —0.6 671, 086 670, 608 —0.1 
Foundry and machine-shop 
WORE nas cesses 990 255, 315 255, 662 +0.1 7, 802, 571 7, 814, 836 +0. 2 
TE gered epee ee one Oo 72 34, 521 34,576 | +0.2 892, 529 894,829}. +0.3 
Machine tools_........--- We 156 31, 397 30, 992 —1.3 961, 277 956, 938 —0.5 
Steam fitting and steam and 
hot-water heating apparetus- 114 39, 362 38, 911 —1.1 1, 185, 504 1, 171, 368 —1,2 
bt tele Ray cede 81 13, 726 14, 063 +2. 5 388, 076 394, 921 +L8 
Lumber and its products_____- 1,144 | 215,796 | 214, 933 (1) 4,697,391 | 4, 756, 169 () 
Lumber, sawmills Bhp RT, 477 122, 145 121, 735 —0.3 2,415, 414 2, 459, 569 +1.8 
Lumber, millwork........_.-- | 248 30, 588 30, 367 —0.7 729, 329 737, 952 +1.2 
la 419 63, 063 62, 831 —0.4 1, 552, 648 1, 558, 648 +0. 4 
J 
Leather and its products______ 277 | 128,819 | 128, 180 (1) 3, 066,435 | 2, 991, 278 @) 
LegtGt woe As. bio 258.28..5 138 29, 983 29, 449 —1.8 763, 399 740, 310 —3.0 
Boots and shoes.............-- 239 98, 836 98, 731 —0.1 2, 303, 036 2, 250, 968 —2.3 
Paper and printimg__.__._.______- 929 | 177,370 | 177,358 (4) 5, 759,521 | 5, 807, 431 (4) 
Paper and pulp..............- 214 55, 793 . —0.2 |. 1,500,347 | 1, 498, 199 —0.1 
Pomennge so i oes } 189 20, 563 20, 341 —1.1 460, 284 458, 681 —0.3 
Printing, book and job-__--_- 317 51, 512 51, 819 +0. 6 1, 827, 631 1, 854, 912 +1.5 
Printing, newspapers_.......- 209 49, 502 49, 518 +(?) 1, 971,859 | 1, 995, 639 +12 
Chemicals and allied products | 292 | 94,074 | 97,008) () 2,801,995 | 2,869,480) @) 
Chemmb@nns 2c bi stSes risk | 130 31, 648 31,846 | +0.6 863, 028 884, 777 +2.5 
a ee ae i 101 8, 828 11, 240 | +27.3 170, 825 203, 604 | +19.2 
Petroleum refining............ 61 53, 598 53,922 | +0.6]| 1,768,142 | 1,781,099 +0.7 
Stone, clay, and giass products | 689 | 107,430 | 111,972 (4) 2, 841,358 | 2, 985, 830 () 
EE) 101 23, 615 25,001 |} +5.9 670, 618 | 723, 699 +7.9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____| 413 29, 879 32,255 | +80 781, 237 | 845, 030 +8. 2 
ES ns 56 13, 220 13,176 | —0.3 353, 506 | 358, 199 +1.3 
fo ERs Ce ay 119 40, 716 41,540; +2.0] 1,035, 997 | 1, 058, 902 +2.2 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel... pees! 218 53, 659 55, 000 () 1, 478, 336 | 1, 524, 536 () 
Stamped and enameled ware-__| 70 20, 398 21,232; +41 524, 408 553, 650 +5.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 
PROMOTE toca acc cucsecscs:! 148 33, 261 33, 768 | +1.5 953, 928 970, 886 +18 





'The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of 


change, 

wherein proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures 
lay represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 


ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY AND MARC} 


Continued 











Industry 


lish- 
ments 


Estab- 


Number on pay roll 





Febru- 
ary, 1927 


March, 
1927 


cent 
of 


TICAy 


1, 1927 


—=! 
| 


Amount of pay roll 





February, 
1927 


Per 


| cant 


March, | 
1927" | 





Tebacce products 


Chewing and smoking tobaceo 


and snuff 


Automobiles.---........... 
Carriages and wagons 


Car building and repairing, 


electric-railroad 


Car building and repairing, 


steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, ap 

ratus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes - - 
Automobile tires_________ 
Shipbuilding, steel 


All industries 


pa- 


42, 214 
8, 671 
33, 543 
476, 731 
308, 742 
1, 746 
25, 936 
140, 307 


260, 702 
27, 419 


120, 104 
8, 151 
18, 151 
53, 291 
33, 586 


42, 128 
8, 572 
33, 556 


488, 115 
322, 035 
1,773 
26, 063 
138, 244 


259, 489 
27, 416 


118, 507 


+ 


(+) 
aX 


—1.3 
—3.1 
—2.0 
+1.6 
+0.5 


$706, 438 


134, 036 
572, 402 


15, 610, 150 


$716, 850 | 
127, 419 
589, 431 


| 
474 
763 
902 | 


15, 851, 
10, 819, 
40, 


| 
817, 106 | 
4, 173, 703 | 


7, 672, 589 | 
780,519 | 


3, 506, 797 
229, 364 
437, 726 

1, 728, 925 
989, 258 





3, 082, 235 





(@) 


82, 978, 910 








84, 359, 189 





Recapitulation by Geographic 


Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


1, 425 
2, 592 
2, 767 
1,019 
1, 097 

484 


474 
179 
624 


440, 334 
882, 930 
985, 280 
155, 100 
283, 401 
110, 075 

92, 318 

26, 069 
106, 728 








—0.5 
—0.1 
+1.7 
—0. 2 
+0. 9 
—0.5 
—1.2 
—1.2 
+2.8 


$10, 857, 616 
25, 535, 205 
30, 646, 273 

3, 932, 997 
5, 444, 437 
2, 174, 015 
1, 952, 383 


of 
Changy 


| 


(I) 





735, 154 
3, 081, 109 





10, 661 





pee (3, 099, 238 





(') 





32, 978, 910 





84, 359, 189 
| 





1The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding colums 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per ecnt of change, where 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may rep: 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


TaBLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, FEBRUARY TO MARCG, 1927-12 GROUPS O? 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each 








Per cent of change, | 
February, 1927, 
to March, 1927 





Number 
on pay 
roll 


Amount 


of pay 
roll 


Per cent of 


up, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries) 


chang, 


February, |’, 


to March 


Number 


on pay 
roll 





Food and kindred 
Textiles and their 
Senitanene 


products __. 
Their prod- | 





u 

Lumber and its products 
Leather and its products 
Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 








—L.2 
0) 


+1.5. 
+1.5 
—2.5 
+0. 8 
+3.8 


+4.7 














, 1927 


Amount 


of pay 
roll 


————— 


+28 
+19 


428 
+2.0 


| 


+13 





1 No change. 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in March, 1927, and 
March, 1926 


HE volume of employment in manufacturing industries was 24% 
per cent smaller in March, 1927, than in March, 1926, and 
employees’ — were 1.4 per cent lower. 

Three groups of industries—leather, paper and printing, and mis- 
cellaneous—reported an improvement in employment in March, 
1927, over the same month of 1926. The separate industries which 
made the most pronounced gain were women’s clothing, woolen and 
worsted goods (both of which have largely recovered from labor 
difficulties), petroleum refining, newspaper printing, and, greatest 
of all, steel shipbuilding (with a gain of 18.6 per cent in employment 
and a gain of 22.7 in employees’ earnings). 

The vehicle, lumber, tobacco, iron and steel, and also metal 
products other than iron and steel groups were decidedly less satis- 
factorily placed in March, 1927, than in March, 1926. Lumber 
(millwork), stamped and enameled ware, automobiles, and agricul- 
tural implements were among the industries showing the greatest 
falling off over the 12-month interval. 

Two geographic divisions only—South Atlantic and Pacific—re- 
ported a larger number of employees and larger pay-roll totals in 
March, 1927, than in March, 1926, although the West South Central 
and Mountain divisions reported increased pay-roll totals, but with 
a smaller number of employees. The losses in both items in the re- 
maining 5 divisions are all of considerable size. 


TasLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—MARCH, 1927, 
WITH MARCH, 1926 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2} 





























Per cent of Per 2ent of 
change, March, change, March, 
1927, with March, 1927, with March, 
1926 1926 
Industry ‘EBs Sate. t gee Industry 
Number! Amount Number! A mount 
on pay of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 

Food and kindred products; -12 > -10|| Iron and steel and their 
Slanghtering and meat | products—Continued. 

| EGER ST sh —0.3 | —1.5 Machine tools..___..._..._- —3.1 —2.9 
Confectionery.......-.._.. —6.2 | -—3.6 Steam fittings and steam 
> RRR ee ee —3.7 —5.4 and hot-water heating ap- 
0 SS Pe a —0. 3 | —1.0 paratus_____ Se eet ee —9, 2 —8.4 
i +1.3 +2.5 (taaethae naan rea IG saiieeieaty —5.1 —5.6 
Sugar refining, cane__....___ —10.5 —12.3 } 

Textiles and their preducts..| —03| +41 |} Lumber andits products... —7¢) —§8 
Hosteainea uiite nos arti + . : ty : Lumber, millwork..........|. -13.6| —147 
Silk goods... aor 526 ny Furniture - -..--.---------« ror ad Oe". 

oolen and worsted goods__ . Lea prod al 
Cupetsand rags: 62) 04] “Mester een | sas] Tee 
eingand finishingtextiles| —16) 4074) perp nmrnnn nnn nnn : 
Clothing, — ~2 6 29 Boots and shoes. .-.-......--- +0.4 +08 
Shirts and collars_.......__- —10. 2 —9.9 
Clothing, women’s. ___._._. 46.6; +341)” nom one a oR RISTIES Bt Bi : 
__ Millinery and lace goods-.-| —93) -120]  paperboxes..------| —39| 20 
Iron and steel and their Printing, book and job ---_- +2.5 +3.9 
a enahon —3.0 —2.9 Printing, newspapers ____._. +4.5 +5.0 
Iron and steel..__...........| —40 —3.1 
Cast-irom pipe. _.._.....___- —5.6 —7.0 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Structural ironwork ________ —0.1 —2.1 ESRC eae —0.2 +4.9 
Foundry and machine-shop Cn inccwccwsscass +1.6 +7.0 
Sr —1.6 —1.7 i —12.1 —12.8 
i aw ES a —7.9 —9.2 Petroleum refining -.--.-.... +5.7 +7.8 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—MARCH 1927 
WITH MARCH, 1926—Continued .—" 





Per cent of 
change, March, change, March 
1927, with Mareh, 1927, with March 
1926 1926’ 
Industry Industry 





——— 


on pay | of pay | on pay | 
roll roll | 


Number! Amount Number! A mount 
of Pay 








Vehicles for land transpor- 


Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, 
Metal products, other than steam-railroad 
ron and ste . 
; ; Miscellancous industries 
Stamped and enameled Agricultural implements... - 
Brass, bronze, and copper “i la 
products —5.8 Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes. -- 
Tobacco products —5.3 Automobile tires. _......__- 
Chewing and smoking to- Shipbuilding, steel_.._____- 
bacco and snuff —3.6 ' 
—5.7 | All industries 




















1 No change. 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


All divisons____________- 

















Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in the 54 industries combined were 0.9 per 
cent higher in March, 1927, than in February, 1927, and | per 
cent higher than in March, 1926. 

Two-thirds of the industries showed a gain in per capita earnings 
in March as compared with February, the largest gains being 4.9 
per cent and 3.3 per cent in the automobile and the steel shipbuilding 
industries, respectively. Among the decreased per capita earnings 
im the remaining 18 industries the most fetarked were 3.9 per cent 
in the chewing and smoking tobacco industry and 6.4 per cent in 
the fertilizer industry, the last-mentioned being due to the relatively 
large force of common labor taken on for the shipping season. [n- 
creases and decreases in per capita earnings in March, 1927, as com- 
pared with March, 1926, were about evenly divided, there being 27 


increases, 26 decreases, and 1 no change. 








~4.3 
12.6 
~1.6 
22.7 


-1.4 


— > RO 
- | owe -3 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, MARCH 
‘ 1927, AND MARCH, 1926 
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, 19297, WITH: FEBRUARY, 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 









































ee gs ar» eee = i — 
Per cent of | Per cent of 
change, March, change, March, 
1927, compared | 1927, compared 
with— with— 
Industry Bh Sof Rat | Industry 
} 

Vebriu- | x 
—— March, || om ty March, 

ry, 1926 ” || ys | 1926 

1927 | 1927 

| —_— ae PS mo 
sntomobEGl. sesscss~4---.-...-.- 44.9} 0.2 | 8 Oe ae 40.2} 1.2 
shipbuilding, steel_.......-.------ +3.3 +3.3 || ——ae and meat packing.-.| +0.2 —0.9 
Cigars and cigarettes... -.......-- +3.0 —4.0 utomobile tires__..........---.-- +0.1 +3.8 
shirts and collars. ......----.----- +2.8 —0.1 || Dyeing and finishing textiles. _- +0. 1 +2.0 
Ce ee pS Rg TE a SS epee Zee baie 
Lumber, Saw dks tiekihe diddeadvgia y .6 or ¢ pe embewmeseeeeceree 4 —(). 

4 Carriages and wagons___.......-.. +1.9| +7.3 || Petroleum refining ----.--..------| +0.1 +1.7 
pee Te ARE ee: ee te +1.9 +0. 4 Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Chemicals_...-------------------- +1.9 | +5.3 OOD. oi 2a. Set CEE. +(1) —0.2 
Lumber, —— enoeneepseera-ne T of ry ae ped orinbnierespewswwonmuunditioi ~~ thé 
ron ANG SUOSl. . ..-- cnncdnweu-- se i. ‘ Ne) | ee) Sr —(). a 
a econ DOSE ee ees -a-| +1.7 —2.0 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

POLeet'Y -:. inloedintihdsiemtlbir atin renaniha +1.7| +2.1 water heating apparatus___-____- —0.1 +0.9 
Car building and repairing, elec- || Carpets and rugs -.....---.......- —0.3 +5.8 
tri0- TSG < 3 ne comeiivoso coo da +1.6| 0.1 || Clothing, women’s.--.-..........--. —0.5 —2.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | Rewer BOONE i... 2. W- crew qawe —0.5 +2.3 
and pes yas Se eae, conan wide 1% / . ir : — GS ELS 2 agin FORA PRORRE so EF: mo one 
Pianos and OrgamS_..........--.-.- 1.6 —4, RE SL Se Ce ees —0. ‘ 
Hosiery and knit goods___.......- +1.4 +5.0 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Stamped and enameled ware_._..| -+1.4 3 7 — $2 EE 6 i Ae —1.1 42.7 
Printing, newspapers. -..........-- +1.2 .6 RE SE Salty SPALL —1.3 —2.3 
Cotton aE 2 gga +1.0 +2.3 || Millinery and lace goods__..._.._. —1.4 3.3 
Printing, book and job..--......- i: 9 + 5 ena Ay dah P pitee DS —1.5 a 
Purtiitua@ fies 200825 e ooo de 0.8 2.0 _ SE Sage errs —2.1 
Machits Qiemeesuoscae} sis.s555-4- +0.8 +0.3 || Woolen and worsted goods. ___-__- —2.2 +1.0 
Paper DONS, daacsecscptsecncsscde +0. 8 +1.9 || Sugar refining, cane-_-_--.-......--- —2.3 —1.7 

S Confectiomate oc o2-.24.425.-c0538 +0.7 +2.6 || Agricultural implements_______-__- —2:4 —1.4 
Structural ironwork._.._.......--| +0.6 —2.0 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- nat SECIS Sy Shae RR es —3.9 —3:.3 

pe | Rh "ae S +0.2 3.2 |] Veptiliness .. osc... ssn sect ec wdk —6.4) 1.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._...._- +0. 2 +2.3 








2 No change. 


Wage Changes 


HIRTY-FIVE establishments in 14 industries reported increases in 


wage rates during the month ending March 15, 1927. 
increases averaged 6 per cent and affected over 3,000 employees. 


These 


Twenty-eight establishments in 11 industries reported decreases in 
wage rates during the same period. The decreases averaged 6.1 per 
cent and affected 4,750 employees, more than one-half of the number 
being in 11 establishments of the iron and steel industry. 
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TaBLe 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15, AND MARc 
15, 1927 . 








Per cent of increase 
Establishments er decrease in | Employees affected 
wage rates 





Per cent ofempl )ye0g 
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In estab- 
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reporting establish. 
increase or ments 
decrease in reporting 
wage rates 
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Slaughtering and meat packing 
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Nee atcha eeelD tapbemean 

Carriages and Wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 





eo NeHKNeNHK NWO 
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Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 
Flour 


Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 

Tron and steel 

Lumber, sawmills. .......___- | 
Paper and pulp 

Printing, book and job 

Glass 


-_ 
i et bt oe RD 4 DD DO BO 





Nanrkoooceem 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


JNDEX numbers for March, 1927, and for February, 1927, and 
March, 1926, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 
The general index of employment for March, 1927, is 91.4, this 
number being 0.4 per cent higher than the index for February, 1927, 
and 214 per cent lower than the index for March, 1926. The general 
index of pay-roll totals for March, 1927, is 97.7, this number being 
1.3 per cent higher than the index for February, 1927, and 1.4 per 
cent lower than the index for March, 1926. 
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In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers for separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 

Following ‘Table 7 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for each month of 1926 
as compared with the corresponding month of 1927 as far as March. 
The first chart represents the 54 separate industries combined and 
shows the course of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employ- 
ment, and following this presentation are charts showing the trend 
of employment in each separate industry. 


For all of the basic data for these 55 charts the monthly average 
index for the year 1923 equals 100. 


Taste 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—MARCH, 1926, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry l 
March, | Febru- | March, | March, | Febru- | March, 
1926 ary, 1927 1927 1926 ary, 1927 1927 
General index... .................- 93.7 91.6 91.4 99.1 96.4 97.7 
Food and kindred products___________- 88.3 88. 1 87.2 91.9 $2.1 91.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing___-__-_- 79.4 82.7 79. 2 81.8 $4.0 80. 6 
ES EEE Ss REE SIRS Ss 84. 5 81.4 79.3 92.3 90. 6 89.0 
Ee ncwndotttcesinndatwoncanmae 86. 6 80.9 83. 4 95. 2 86. 0 90. 1 
nda 85. 8 85. 8 85. 5 87.3 87.4 86. 4 
NS | ER FE, SERS Ss ee oe 99.8 100. 0 101.1 104. 5 106. 2 107.1 
Sugar refining, came__._..........-..-- 100. 4 84.3 89.9 104. 3 87.7 91.5 
Textiles and their products___________- 90.0 89.7 89.7 93.6 94.8 94.0 
ee SYS) ae eee 86. 8 87.4 87.8 87.5 89.0 90. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods__........_.__- 101.7 98.3 98. 2 115. 0 115. 1 116.5 
SLC Sa 104. 0 99. 4 101.3 111.9 109. 5 111.5 
Woolen and worsted goods___________- 78.1 85. 2 $2. 1 76. 1 85. 6 80. 7 
ELE TT 97.3 91.3 91.3 26 93. 3 93.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._.______- 101. 6 99.4 100. 0 106. 4 106. 4 107. 1 
SE a ea ee 87.4 86. 7 85. 1 83. 8 84. 1 81.4 
Shirts and collars............--...--.- 89.4 82. 2 80.3 92.8 83. 4 83. 6 
Co Ee 87.5 90. 2 93.3 99. 3 99. 9 102. 7 
Millinery and lace goods --........___- 82.0 74.7 74.4 89. 7 80. 2 78.9 
Iron and steel and their products__-__- 93.1 89.8 90.3 100. 7 96.4 97.8 
RE SEES SRE: SSR a, Sa 99. 6 94. 4 95. 6 107.3 100. 9 104. 0 
SCE SEE eS A ee 105. 3 96. 6 99.4 109. 6 96. 6 101.9 
Structural ironwork............--.___. 93.6 94.1 93. 5 102. 6 100. 5 100. 4 
Foundry and machine-shop products_ - 87.7 86. 2 86. 3 93. 4 91.6 91.8 
Rs .. nwidindmenewei did 92.2 84.7 84.9 106. 0 96. 0 96. 3 
SENS ES aes 103. 9 102. 0 100. 7 115.5 112.7 112.1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus -_-----.._... 100. 1 91.9 90. 9 107. 1 99.3 98. 1 
cn dveewoeuhosdite 86. 5 80. 0 82. 1 89. 6 83. 1 84. 6 
Lumber and its products._.__...___.__. 89. 7 83.2 82.9 96.3 89.3 96. 6 
Lumber, sawmilis._._...........-.._.. 84.0 78.1 77.9 90.3 83. 7 85. 2 
NN, OTT 102. 1 88. 8 88. 2 108. 7 91.7 92.7 
dt ok 102.0 97.3 96.9 108. 9 107.3 107.8 
Leather and its preducts_.._._...._______ 91.4 92.1 91.6 90.2 92.3 90.6 
ae a er 93. 4 94.7 92.9 96. 8 97.2 94.3 
pS eee eee th ee 90. 8 91.3 91.2 87.6 90. 4 88. 3 
Paper and printing __.__....__...._.__. 103. 1 104. 4 104.4 111.7 113.3 114.2 
ele a ET GR SARS, 2 8 95. 6 94.5 94.3 103. 5 102. 1 102. 0 
PR 4a 02. sacs asks. 35 99. 8 97.0 95.9 108. 2 106. 3 106. 0 
Printing, book and job__..........___- 103.9 105. 9 106. 5 115. 1 117.8 119.6 
Printing, newspapers. ................ 110.8 115. 8 115.8 117.0 121.5 122.9 
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TaBLe 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC 


TURING 
IN DUST RIES—MARCH, 1926, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927—Continu ING 
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Employment Pay-roll totals 
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Stamped and enameled ware 
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Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
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Vehicles for land transportation 
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Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
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Rubber boots and shoes__-.........._- 
Automobile tires 
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Table 7, following, shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries and the general index of pay-roll totals 
from January, 1923, to March, 1927. 


TaBLE 7.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 192, TO MARCH, 1927 


{Monthly average, 1923= 100} 
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1 Average for 3 months. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923-100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923= 100. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923-100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923= 100 
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Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Cast-Iron Pipe, 
January, 1923, to June, 1925, Inclusive 


HE cast-iron pipe industry was first included in the study of 
employment in manufacturing industries in April, 1926. Index 
wmbers of employment and pay-roll totals in this industry from 
july, 1925, to December, 1926, were published in the February, 
1927, issue of the Labor Review, together with similar indexes for 
| other industries. - In order that a complete record of indexes for 
ihe cast-iron pipe industry may be available, from January, 1923, to 
ate, the index numbers from June, 1925, back to January, 1923, 
ye presented in the following table. Index numbers for the same 


period for other industries were published in the August, 1925, 
ssue Of the Labor Review. 


pete 8.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CAST-IRON PIPE 
INDUSTRY, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1925, INCLUSIVE 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 











Employment Pay-roll totals 








1924 1923 1924 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries in March, 1927 


EPORTS from 8,280 establishments in March, 1927, show 1 per 
cent idle, 81 per cent operating on a full-time schedule, and 18 
yr cent operating on a part-time schedule; 39 per cent of the estab- 
ishments had a full normal force of employees, and 60 per cent were 
erating with a force which was below normal. The establish- 
nents in operation were employing an average of 88 per cent of a 
lll normal force of employees who were working an average of 97 
ver cent of full time. These averages indicate no change in average 
iperating time since February and an increase of 1 per cent in aver- 
we per cent of normal force employed. 

Sixteen industries reported averages of approximately full-time 
operation, although in newspaper printing alone were all plants 
working full time; in the remaining 15 industries there was suffi- 
tent overtime work in some establishments to bring the average for 
ill plants to 99 or 100 per cent. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOy ny 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MARCH, 1927 be 








Industry 


Establish- 
ments re- 
porting 


Total | 
num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


idle 


| Average 
r cent 
of full 
time 


7 
1 Per cent of 
| establish- 
|| ments 

|| operating— 
1} 


et 
— 

establish- 

~ ‘ments op- 
erating 


Per cent of 
establishments 
operating 
with— 


A Ver age 
| Per cent 
Of normy 
full forg 
| €mployeg 
Part | hig estah. 
normal) ‘Sh 
force | 


Full 
normal 
force 





Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing- --~ 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods. 2 iJ iiss. 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____- 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products. 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus__-____- 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Paper and printiug 
Paper and pulp. -...............- 


spe TS aaa Ss 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 
Chemicals and allied products 
Fertilizers 


Stone, clay, and glass products. ___ 
Cement 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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ABLE 9.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MARCH, 1927—Continued 








‘oh. || Per cent of | Average || Per cent of 
ee establish- | per oe | establishments | Average 
portin ments offull |} operating ber cent 
6 operating— time || with— of normal 
Industry oper- || full force 
| ated in ematovod 

Total | Per establish-| Full | Part | DY estab- 
num- | cent jon Sl ‘Ments op-| normal! normal coe 
ber | idle erating || force | force | °Perating 











tehicles for land transportation._.| 977 87 12 51 49 
Automobiles 148 78 22 35 65 
Carriages and wagons_.._......... 52 83 15 31 67 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

tric-railroad 346 v7 3 66 34 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 431 83 16 47 53 


jscellaneous industries 295 7% 24 25 15 
Agricultufal implements 77 68 32 | 21 79 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies 83 17 28 72 
Pianos and organs 24 58 42 38 63 
Rubber boots and shoes 9 67 33 44 56 
Automobile tires 48 69 31 15 85 
Shipbuilding, steel 30 97 3 30 70 
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81 18 | 39 69 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Total Earnings of Railroad Emplo 
February, 1926, and January and February, 1927 


yees, 


HE number of employees on the 15th of February, 1927, ang 
ES the total earnings ef employees in the entire month of Fe). 
ruary, 1927, on Class I railroads of the United States, an 
shown in the table following, together with similar information {o, 
January, 1927, and February, 1926. The data are presented for ql] 
occupations combined, excluding executives and officials, and alg 
for the six general groups of occupations; under each group data are 
shown separately for a few of the more important occupations. 


Class I railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000 009 


a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 


1926, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927. 


FEBRUARY, 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important oc Upes 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respecti v: groujs} 








Occupacion 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Febru- 
ary, 1926 


January, 


1927 


Febru- 
ary, 1927 


| 





February, 
1926 








Stenographers and typists__--.-_- 
Maintenance of way and struc- 


Laborers, extra gang and work 
train reas 
Laborers, track and roadway 


Maintenance of equipment and 


ETE SOR SEL Ae 
Skilled trades helpers---.--_----- 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
_ power plants, and stores) 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
a aig len: al Ie tit 
Transportation, other than 
train, engine, and yard.______. 
Station agents 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
towermen 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) ..............--. 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers) __. 
Transportation, train and en- 
RRC ge ys Se Ey et 5 9 RE, 
Road conductors................ 
Road brakemen and flagmen-.--- 
Yard brakemen and yard 
helpers 
Road engineers and motormen-- 
Road firemen and helpers 





282, 444 
166, 097 

25, 238 
351, 713 

45, 840 
179, 380 
524, 762 
113, 567 

61, 525 
115, 456 


44, 186 


60, 7 


206, 442 
30, 742 


25, 756 
38, 967 
22, 279 
24, 262 

326, 645 
36, 700 
73, 855 
54, 787 


43, 577 
45,317 


283, 344 
165, 421 

25, 497 
351, 591 

46, 464 
176, 376 
509, 664 
108, 756 

60, 255 
112, 400 


43, 555 


59, 413 


203, 952 
30, 557 


25, 479 
35, 802 
22, 023 
%A, 279 
334, 442 
37, 243 
75, 862 
56, 173 


44, 953 
46, 086 


282, 877 
165, 126 
25, 426 


353, 516 


178, 125 
509, 213 
108, 804 

60, 456 
112, 613 


43, 113 


59, 018 


204, 757 
30, 526 


25, 244 
37, 029 
21, 979 
24, 052 
329, 144 
36, 792 
74, 461 
55, 814 


44, 139 
45, 258 


47, 453 | 


$37, 291, 849 
20, 542, 151 

3, 003, 448 
31, 231, 409 

3, 247, 525 
12, 206, 930 
63, 041, 495 
15, 085, 198 

8, 964, 562 
11, 632, 485 


3, 884, 782 


4, 527, 152 


23, 760, 278 
4, 460, 451 


3, 558, 360 
3, 370, 852 
1, 654, 859 
4, 304, 065 





January, 
1927 


$39, 055, 220 
21, 523, 476 


3, 147, 162 | 
33, 199, 584 
3, 393, 083 | 


12, 896, 077 
68, 043, 506 
16, 320, 993 

9, 841, 972 
12, 829, 071 


4, 240, 771 


4, 836, 072 


25, 060, 017 
4, 743, 074 


3, 923, 962 
3, 204, 940 
1, 681, 483 
4, 588, 563 

66, 995, 202 
8, 975, 822 

13, 187, 721 
9, 808, 638 


11, 927, 062 
8, 868, 894 


—— 


Total earnings 


F¢ bruary, 
| a 


19? 
192/ 


$37, 739, 951 
20), 550, 805 
3, 068, 914 
31, 252, 524 
3, 181, 197 
11, 886, 805 
62, 545, 353 
14, 964, 417 
s. 954, 701 


11, 664, 767 


3, 817, 017 


4, 394, 856 


23, 656, 178 
4, 466, 210 


3, 536, 187 
3, 129, 426 
1, 666, 197 
4, 348, 239 
60, 995, 922 
8, 202, 1% 
12, 002, 301 
9, 000, 802 


10, 696, 580 
8, 158, 888 








A, 716, 208 





1, 707, 272 


1, 703, 559 





\220, 675, 657 





236, 942, 092 


220, 533, 46 
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d HE March, 1927, Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau 
» of Labor Statistics of California, shows the changes in volume 
'e of employment and pay roll from February, 1926, to February, 
I 1927, in 809 establishments in that State. 
0 pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 809 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, FEBRUARY, 1927, COM- 
re PARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1926 
0 | Employees Weekly pay rovll 
Number Reteaars 
y of oe aa _ cent a4 cent 
' ish- of change of change 
Industry ments | Number | as com- | Amount | as com- 
| report- |in Febru-| pared jin Febru-| pared 
at ing ary, 1927 with ary, 1927 with 
ps} Febru- Febru- 
- ary, 1926 ary, 1926 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products- -___-_- 12 1, 308 +12.9 | $38,316 +12.9 
eee ee Se Sees ~ 2, 010 +.3 57, 035 —8.3 
y, Brick PIU 2 2 8 ooo thane t ns ecceseuk 19 2,848 | +16.3| 72,950 +17.9 
GD Feeds dh ee ceeds tees éethcocescecstsc. Gg 826 +19. 5 28, 301 +21.3 
me ee) ee ee 0 +8. 4 
451 Metals, machinery, end conveyances: 
28 Agricultural implements... .......-.--.--------- 7 1, 641 +20. 0 46, 824 +27.2 
14 Automobiles, including bodies and parts__-_-_--- 16 2, 976 —13.5 92, 034 —13.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper products--_....___.-_- il 1, 127 —16.7 31, 493 —14.2 
524 Engines, pumps, boilers, and tamks____..--_-_-. - s 830 —3.3 26, 377 -9.8 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete._.___.___- 7 2,190 +2.0| 64,939 —9.3 
Structural and ornamental steel___..........___- 22 4, 461 —11.6 140, 499 —10.7 
Ship and boat building, and naval repairs-_ - -__- 6 7,171 +50.1 | 228, 616 +46. 7 
R05 a en ee ne awancoepgr ering € 7 2, 401 +17. 5 63, 941 +21.1 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products _ - 76 8, 079 +5.5 | 257, 236 +10.3 
353 Other sheet-metal products_-_................---- 22 1, 663 +.9 50, 655 +6.4 
417 Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops - - - _- 19 8, 810 +4.8 | 271,331 +6.3 
701 PROT ARC: Caen) PFs Aas 
761 yo we SE et SEI ges een ae eee 201 | 41,349 | +6.7 |1, 273, 945 +7.7 
017 Wood manufactures: 
kk Ee eee See 23 G, 542 —2.8 | 254,217 —2.7 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete___-___- 61 9, 081 —6.7 | 236,072 —12.2 
R56 Other wood manufactures. -_-..............-..-_- 43 4, 839 +.1 141, 457 +3. 2 
19) to catipnedeonnwesawsvanniined . 631, 746 —5.3 
210 | | 
Leather and rubber goods: 
187 ee EE ae a Se ae Fe S 825 —5.4 23, 428 —4.8 
Finished leather products. .-.--.............-----.-- 6 453 —16.7 9, 735 —5.1 
426 oe oo Sai eric wencak aaa 7 2, 638 +.2 79, 019 +3.8 
107 eee ; 112, 182 
2) Chemieals, oils, paints, ete.: 
5 ihe RIES Aa’ SSP po oho HEE Oe Ee 4 +8.0 
4) RS Te ere 7 12, 526 +13.0 | 486, 828 +18.0 
1% gf ee ee ae eee 8 696 —2.5 17, 870 —3.1 
301 Miscellaneous chemical products---.............- 14 +8. 2 56, 697 +7.9 
at I AA ae ae ee ee RE 4 | 575,446 
388 Printing and paper goods: 
<< Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete.............-..--- 13 1, 781 —6.6 44, 419 —8.4 
, 46 OO Se SRE Pee eee 61 2, 541 +3.0 91, 318 +3.8 
i dE lt RCs SE SR Prat 18 3, 928 —.8| 147, 737 +3.2 
bwatte sistent alabilesih'abenaale lake baiuaet O84 —.9 25, 837 +7.2 
Mis ine tdcdensateusiebébuawenenawes 309, 311 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OP 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 809 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, FEBRUARY, 1927, Coy 
PARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1926—Continued = 











— 


Employees Weekly pay raj 





| 

| Number l TT 

\ oxy ry Regs Per cent 

sh- of change of change 

Industry | ments | Number; ascom- | Amount | as on 

| report- jin Febru-| pared jin Febro-| pared 

| ing ary,1927| with | ary,1927| wit) 

Febru- Febru. 

| ary, 1926 ary, 10% 





Textiles: 
Knit goods ¥ 941 ; 19, 679 
Other textile Productsoousie uit... eS K 2. 36, 158 














55, 837 | 








Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 5 | . 66, 557 
Women’s clothing : é 22, 089 | 
Millinery : 6 17, 138 | 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing ----- ; +1. 79, 187 








184, 971 | 








| 
86, 598 | 

Canning, packing of fish 
Confectionery and ice cream : 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified__.............- 
Bread and bakery products 
Sugar 
Slaughtering and meat products 
Cigars and other tobacco products__. 
Beverages . 
Dairy products................ te EE 
Flour and grist mills 5 
ny Se ek able a oe aibadhwtnlnn oodles 5 | ‘ 33, 782 
CP GRNOE CEN MII oat cnlitetinb weg chocecaceum , 20, 529 


| 635,066 | 


Water, light, and power 238, 848 
Miscellaneous f 51, 990 


occ Oo w-I © 


he 
QOouretorkK Oo 


©. ew Se 


_—— 











te 
at Bo 


| o 
| ee 
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Grand total, all industries. .................._- 4, 265, 944 
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HE March, 1927, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by the 
Illinois Department of Labor, contains the following statistics 
showing the changes in employment and earnings in Illinois factories 


in February, 1927, as compared with January, 1927: 


CHANGES IN 








EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN 


ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1927 































































































Per cent of change from January to February, 
27 
Industry Employment 
—_ j Total 
’ | T otal earni ngs 
Males | Females employees 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_-_---.-.-- —0.1 —3.4 —0.2 +3.8 
Lime, coment, and plaster. ...................-....- +.5 | —37.5 —.2 —.5 
Brick, tile, and pottery__..-____- LBidespcacdekas +3.8 | +2.7 +3.7 49.7 
do ccadehobdhsnnevebdbctwassncadeneed —.5 —4.9 —1.0 —1.1 
Ee Sk eee oe eee a +13 | —4.3 +1.0 +4.3 
Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
SS SS SESE ESE, Ss et a Se +3.5 +.2 +3.3 +6.1 
Sheet-metal work and hardware__._.........--.---- +1.4 +3.9 +11 +3.3 
pg RE Se EI eee +14 +4.2 +1.6 +6.9 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus_-_-_--._._-.-- +15 —8.0 +11 —5.3 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal._...............- +.4 .0 +.4 —1.4 
Ee ge eS sen —3.6 —3.8 —3.6 +1.5 
Automobiles and accessories..._-..........----..--- +.9 52.4 +6.7 +6. 1 
5, on cbuidiitbe uocogembinn —.8 —2.3 —1.2 +8.8 
Biodirsens Gperetus....0 55... --..-2..4....---2205- —3.4 —3.5 =—2.1 —11.2 
DT ECE RNOTIIOURGS © o.oo es bonne +1.6 +8.3 +1.6 +2.8 
Instruments and appliances_-__._....__._._...-.---- +3. 2 +3.3 +5.0 +4.3 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry____.__-___| +.3 —1.6 —.6 +19.4 
A iii Gitiseierie iene ee SewsShn os e~ +1.0 +2.8 +.5 +5.2 
Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products _.__---- veiltbainel —1.6 +9.3 —1.4 —3.2 
Furniture and cabinet work__-_--_.-- 5 eR eee +.8 +4.9 +1.2 +9.4 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. ---) —3.9 —.8 —3.3 +20.9 
Miscellaneous wood products_--__..........-.-...-- —.9 —3.7 —1.2 —.2 
Household furnishings ............-...---------.--- | +2.4 .0 +1.6 +2.8 
is cuntibiPakenneaiubthdoecsanceduail | —.6 +2.0 | ~3 +7.1 
Furs and leather goods: 
SITS SS RE ES ee ce oe. ee: eee +2.7 —5.4 +1.5 +3.1 
oe eee | +45. 5 0 +23. 3 +27.4 
EES aS a ee eee +.2 —.4 +. 6 +1.3 
Miscellaneous leather goods.......-...---.--------- | +.5 —7.8 —4.5 +2.7 
tin, 0506s dnhdatsarestinedceccccodascih | +1.3 —2.3 +.3 +1.9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: | 
OND, ccntemsnineinnscsrewessiwe-o--- +1.9 —3.7 —1.0 +3.1 
Paints, dyes, and colors.............-.-.----------- +5.0 +16. 2 +2.7 +5. 2 
Mineral and vegetable oil. .............-.-.--..--.- —2.4 +13. 4 —1.6 +3.5 
Miscellaneous chemical products_.-..........2...-- .0 +3.3 +.5 +15.9 
Pe tinncabbicidhoverseushwetesusssusinssss —.3 +1.9 —.1 +6. 4 
Printing and paper goeds: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes___..............-.---- —.5 +2.2 +.1 +5.4 
Miscellaneous paper goods... ......................- +3.8 +.8 +2.5 +7.9 
a a a A FAIRIES } +.1 42.7 +.7 —2.9 
Newspapers and periodicals-__-.....-..- bnaonhieleedl | +1.3 +19. 9 +3. 1 +2.7 
Edition DAS Cao ck ccadenscbecckeaicecbeiua +5. 7 +7. 2 +6.3 +4.9 
og, SESS TS COL oN ie SET OTE | +.5 | +4.0 +1.4 +.7 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1927—Continued : 








Per cent of change from January to February 
1927 . 








Total 


| 
Total carnings 
Males Females employees 


| 
| 

Industry | Employment 
| 








Textiles: 
ny I ns cee encbealen * ‘ +2. 4 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery - .. ; ‘ +1.:! 
Thread and twine : . +5. 











Clothing, millinery, laundering: 

Men’s clothing 

Men’s shirts and furnishings. ..................._.. 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats SS OO) CE enn oF tT 
Women’s clothing 

Women’s underwear 
, RE a ee 2 ees mere 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing 


Total 


anode Oorsl 
eI OONOH 





coe or PWS 








w 
on 








Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. ......._._.. a 
Fruit ‘and vegetable canning and preserving. 
ee ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
og ad EE Oe oP eee eee 
Bread and other bakery products it PE Aa 
Confectionery 
RR EES StS ee <a in 
Cigars and other tobacco products__.............--- 
Manufactured ice 
Ice cream 


J}. 
0 im “TPO 


r 
Sa IWOoFf Kw KOO) 


| 








P Inte 
cooeconwoon 


“om oo cwo 


anwar OnAuwmw 
+ 


> en eke meee Bee 


—) 





a 
— 
| 
, 
oc 











ae || & 


Total, all manufacturing industries 








Trade—wholesale and retail: 
Spemerenmnnn WOOOR. . 5.0 $o5 ok ho os eee 
WwW holesale dry goods 





' 


>| eo ot 
to oon 








Public utilities: 
Water, light, and power 
Telephone. 

















Coal mining 








Building and contracting: 
Building construction 
Road construction 


ou 








| 





ai 


Grand total, all industries__................-....- 
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THe Iowa Employment Survey for March, 1927, contains the fol- 

lowing statistics showing the per cent of change in the number 
of employees in specified industries in that State in March, 1927, 
as compared with the previous month: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1927 








Per cent of 
Number of Number of 


nee | Change as 
Industry firms yom com pared 
reporting | arch, 1927 with Feb- 


ruary, 1927 








Food and kindred products: 






























Sain cash ohm S8ss yo kd onde cen scnesescsccctudicces 8 6, 956 —9, 2 
ya ES SEES Eee Rema iatiniedinon separatists ok a i at el 2 242 —2.3 
ined dnntdlianb on cchweedns seb eseducwimen cpbcmeonin 3 96 .0 
IS TGs gente. ctonccsssen~scansascs nce ee eons 8 853 —2.4 
Ee ech crendeinkeba ns 6vompceeehtas > tubes thous aeie 5 123 +6. 0 
Poulare es Webber, O06... .. 2 e e r ec hidicece 8 954 +3.0 
Sugar, starch, sirup, glucose, etc- aie sail 4 1, 308 +3.3 
Other food products, coffee, etc.............-...---2-222-2- ee. 8 260 —4,1 

thas Wk centdp genet a cinco a dotack ps cncsqanneuion 46 10, 792 —6.0 

Textiles: 

TE LL NE Re Tae S ee 5 410 +1.2 
Sn ccmmictunmminghange ddan cadabe hiss nig 6d 2 142 —7.8 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen goods-_-____..._..__...-_-.---.-- 3 512 —1.6 
eI, GRBs sé ccacndncanscesstdbilng thule dolls tblesuks 6 693 +1.2 
I aia dabei So cc pncin then biseteelnin tatnctenit aa tcl eraloiea a diataaihaeonail 8 736 +1.0 

Tete. eo bai nineteen t FS er SMe eae 5 ie ages! 24 2, 493 .0 















[ron and steel works: 







ee I BN i i cence tithnnnceccebecncos 28 2, 721 —.8 
Brass, bronze products, plumbers’ supplies __---...........-.--- 4 270 +8. 4 
I UE ID it ae aiicwiaes oh net onc ncaabncans wd 7 2, 307 —.7 
EL So cath ne ahbcs stb po leds sgunneer a PRA Eas ee 6 +.7 
PE AE ble cenatatachbwatenctsesscscea “yy, RSME EP Cee: 5 .9 
od sc aditinbhatunone ean wolveben 10 : 

* tea te Lees ite Al EE RPE IEY CORRODE | 6 





= 












Lumber products: 





ee ee ee ae ee eae oe eee 16 2, 304 —1.2 
TT ae ee ee tute copansbahareedl 7 1, 103 +4.4 
ED Shoe Gen UTE Oa EY Ss Sees Seer ewe ne Pee 3 163 +2.4 
Coffins, Gndertakers’ supplies __-.............-......-.22.-...-2 4 156 -0 
Carriages, wegoms; tetiek Dedies.._ -.._.- ee 5 115 +20. 6 





Leather products: 
































Se ee ee aed ce wswauchoavsudwueccwuce 2 250 +.8 
EN RE I re SR 4 209 —3.7 
i EE STE SOOT LY ea BORE 5 120 +1.7 
I ek cs ccidaeccceccibuecckoute bee 4 360 











Paper products, printing and publishing: 











Paper products... ..........- (lie aS Kciceneeseeweoute 5 349 —1.4 
EE EES SEE EE, era 13 1, 526 +.3 
FEE ee 4, SS ey Se ee eee Pee crm Y .9 

Patent medicines and compounds. _.........--_.-.......-..------ x 345 —2.0 








Stone and clay products: 


Cement, aga | ES Spee Serene bree rae 8 1, 373 43.5 
EE el RR Sa a area r ee? 16 949 +34.8 
Marble and granite, crushed rock and stone. -____.__. 4 4 - 104 +6.3 
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= 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT na IOWA, FEBRUARY TO MAROH, 197 
Continue: a 











——————— = ———-——_ - ™ 
i Per cent 
| Number of | ae change . 
Industry a AE 1 ot pay roll | COMpared 
eportt | 97| With Fer 
Mavch, 1927) ruary, 





Railway car shops 
Various industries: 


Public service 
See 


EE RS I AE NE RAEN, 


to 


aowrourn | 


Wholesale houses 








a 3 





Maryland 


‘THE commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland furnished 

the following report on volume of employment in Maryland 
from February, 1927, to March, 1927, covering 38,588 employees and 
a pay roll totaling $941,181. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
IN MARCH, 1927 





Employment 





Estab- 
lishments} Number | Change 


Industry reporting| of em- as com- 
both ployees 


in 
March, 
1927 ary, 1927 


months 








OG ccratnccnGiinenewisiee Seal sar exsrsies ee vareemanionn 
Boots and shoes 
Boxes, fancy and paper 
Boxes, wood 

Brass and bronze 


420 
1, 123 
393 
144 
2, 361 
558 
643 
336 
1, 176 
2, 390 
712 
879 
2, 301 


727 


932 


$10, 078 
17, 811 


Oro 


rok 7H 


-f. 


— goth Ss wm Apo cn 


| 
bases! 


Car building and repairing 

Chemicals 

Clothing, men’s outer garments 

Clothing, women’s outer garments___.______________- 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Fertilizer 

Food 


| 
od 
ee 


1+ 
—_ 
J Apet 
TICS WaGCoI10SHMera No 





+14++ 
See 


phing_... 
Lumber and planing 
Mattresses and spring beds 
Pianos 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Printing 
Rubber tire manufacture 


++ 
oy 


bs Ag+; 


! 
IB 
OOH SO rh OW “IS tt 


Stamping and enameling ware 
Tinware 


OOS IO OO DD ROO I OW RON ROH WO RW OD 


11 tit 
rr gepo ps 


101, 319 




















oe Oe 


— oN © 


“Ono ow 


so get po coma! goon gor 


eres | 
aw — © © oo o> 


ee oh ee 
Sper rmrr 
—= 
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Massachusetts 


THE following changes in volume of employment in various in- 
dustries in Massachusetts from January to February, 1927, are 
taken from @ press release issued by the de 

industries of that State: 


epartment of labor and 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,057 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
“CHUSETTS, WEEK ENDING NEAREST TO JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1927 











= ——— a — 
| 
| 





Number of wage earners employed 
Number 


of estab- 
Industry lishments| Niianl February, 1927 


| reporting |" jg97 








Full time|Part time} Total 





—_— 








Automobiles, including bodies and parts__.......__-- 47 4,374 
Book binding } f 932 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings : 7 5 2, 343 
Boots and shoes ; 5,! 26, 505 
Boxes, paper " 502 2, 124 
Boxes, Wooden packing ( 866 GOR 
Bread and other bakery products__......_._________.} i f 4, 262 
ek eee 3, 612 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
steam railroads 2, 984 
Clothing, men’s f 4,295 
Clothing, women’s 1, 693 
Confectionery 3, 576 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, ete 
Cotton goods weet] peacnccoo> snap tet saadeneghumenee | 
Cutlery and tools 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _-...._................. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-_______ 
Foundry products 


Gas and by-products 

Hosiery and knit goods ----- 

Jewelry 

leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

Machine-shop products 

i lS al SS ER a 

Musical instruments. --- -._-- 

Paper and wood pulp 

Printing and publishing, book and job_.............- 

Printing and publishing, newspaper 

Rubber footwear 

Rubber goods 

a RES SS Fa ees 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Stationery goods 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
eh a conkasaeheanedwoce we cena 

Stoves and stove linings 

rentie machinery and parts 


- 
SEF255 


- 
— 
oS 
= 


1882 


~ 


ET 


~ 
heart 
> 


re 


wo RAID et oe RONDO we H 
~ wee 
o ~I 


os 
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Woolen and worsted goods 
All other industries 


Total, all industries 


Create - 


=| 3s 


=¢ 
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‘THE following data, issued by the New Jersey Department of 
Labor, show changes in volume of Sppray en 
from January to February, 1927, in 871 establi 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 871 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, FEBRUARY, 1927, COM. 


shments in that State: 


and Pay roll 














Industry 


Number 
of plants 
reporting) 


— —_————, 
————as 





Employees Weekly pay rol] 
Per cent | Per cent 
of change of change 
Number | as com- | Amount | as com. 
inFebru-| pared |inFebru-| pared 
ary, 1927 with ary, 1927| with 
January, | January, 
3927 1927 





Food and kindred products: 
0 FEES aes Fe eee eee 





Canning and preserving - ....2.......-..«----.--. 
Confectionery and ice cream___________...------- 
| PET ETE aE ae Se 









Textiles and their products: 
eS Fs oe ee Senne 
SSR ROPE ees ee a 


SY tie. ok dich btn nudide dane nat 
Hosiery and knit goods__...._..._-_-----_- ‘ 
Diilinesy ang laeeic........-1s..------< ap See! * 
eS es Pa ar eee 
GPSS Fea Bee Se ay eee 
Woolen and worsted goods____.._.-...--._------- 
Miscellaneous textile products___........---.---. 







Iron and steel and their products: 

pig i a i Se TE 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies - -- 
Foundry and machine-shop products_____------- 
NN Sate nise kbd ace haa cosnowt 
pb eS Ee ee ee 
ES REE REE OR 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 

i ERS CDE Loe Peee: 
ok ees Ser eee ay eee 


ee eee 


Leather and its products: 
ania 









eee eee meme mee eee eee meee ee eee eee eee 


Tobacco products 






Paper and printing: 
Paper and pulp 
i i a oe 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, pewspapers 


— = 
to Wa10 


1, 427 —1.8 
4, 031 +1.7 
310 —9. 1 
1, 365 —3.0 
2, 470 L. 







$45, 932 | -3. 

82, 973 +25 

7, 805 | +7.5 
40,779 


68, 871 





246, 360 








37, 360 | ~¥ 4 














3 1, 209 +1.2 
30 4, 158 +3.3 81, 329 | 48 5 
16 7, 695 +1.3 | 150, 598 | 12.5 
38 12, 402 +2.3 | 334,827 | +61 

6 1,117 —2.3 $1,310) —124 
17 3, 893 +2.1 | 113,015 | 43.6 
10 1, 000 +10. 0 25, 598 412.0 

9 2, 156 +1.8 41,411 | +26 
58 9, 334 +1.4 | 243,892 484 
17 9, 207 —.5 | 245, 297 | 423 
10 2, 013 —2.2 44, 459 | —),7 
214 | 54,184 | +1.4 {1,349,006 +5.2 

6 3, 281 +7.1 98, 361 | +10.8 
29 22, 077 +.6 | 612, 433 3.9 
78 18, 813 —1.6| 556,741 —3.1 

7 960 +,2 27, 637 | —,§ 

- 778 +2.0 23, 620 | 12 
22 3, 792 9.4) 111,157) = -107 
13| 4,044 —1.6| 123,819; 26 
10 1, 794 7 52, 534 -| 47.4 
173 55, 539 —.6 |1, 606, 302 | +1 








38, 153 | 
20, 221 





58, 374 





31, 032 
109, 161 
13, 136 








153, 329 








14 3, 570 —3.1] 61,19 —6.8 
23 4, 062 +2.4 | 124,003 +6.2 
18 1, 557 —1.7] 31,138 —2.0 
ll 2,015 +2.1] 63,283 +1.0 

‘ 82, 760 +.8 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 871 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, FEBRUARY, 1927, COM- 


PARED WITH JANUARY, 1927—Continued 





a 





Industry 





Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals 
Explosives 
Oils and greases 
Paints and varnish 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile and terra cotta 
6 ES SSE a oe eo ae 
Pottery 


Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_-_-_.--------- 
Sheet metal and enamel ware 
Smelting and refining 
Wire and wire goods 


Vehicles for land transportation: 
Autemobiles and parts____....--_- ES PE Se 
Car building and repairing, steam railroad 


Miscellaneous industries: 
Cork and cork specialties 
Jewelry and novelties 
Laundries k 
NE i tn inibbbnocamiibanwnten 
Rubber tires and goods 
Shipbuilding 
Unclassified 


Grand total, all industries -.............------- 


Number 
of plants 
reporting 


Employees 


Weekly pay roll 





Number 
in Febru- 
ary, 1927 


Per cent 


of change 


as com- 
pared 
with 
January, 
1 


Amount 
in Febru- 
ary, 1927 


Per cent 
of change 





9, 385 
2, 184 
1, 623 
1, 714 
15, 561 


268, 634 
79, 687 
47,325 
49, 312 

537, 281 





oo 
idsf 





| 30, 467 


982, 239 


| 
Col @©OnNnre 


+o 
ae nd 











4, 060 
3, 456 
5, 140 

981 





123, 319 
75, 5387 
152, 245 
37, 564 


+- 
ues 





| 13,637 


388, 665 








690 
4, 938 
4, 037 


23, 022 
136, 333 
131, 281 
238, 630 


Sipe | * 
~I ora) 





529, 266 


| 
ol mown 


4. 
pe | or, 








167, 554 
153, 272 





320, 826 








50, 362 
118, 389 
18, 883 
240, 593 
267, 194 
224, 375 
103, 667 





1, 023, 463 

















eo ai CDHOOOrrORD 


7, 020, 300 








































New York 


{June 1914=100] 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
TORIES, FEBRUARY, 1926, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
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HE New York State Department of Labor has furnished the fo]. 
lowing index numbers of employment and pay rolls in New York 
State factories in February, 1927, as compared with February, 1926, 
and January, 1927, using the June, 1914, figures as a base. 


IN NEW YORK STATE Fac. 











| 





Industry 




















Employment 


Pay roll 





Febru- 


ary, 
1927 


Janu- 
ary, 
1927 





Febru- 
ary, 
1926 


Febru- 
ary, 





Janu- 
ary, 
1927 





Stone, clay, and glass 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals_______._._._..-- 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
























NE CE, ADT 
Brass, copper, and aluminum -_-____.......-.-.--.-- 
RE ER tS Ss 
Structural and architectural iron 
Sheet metal and hardware 

EE SE Shard a Ses Se Fe 

Stamped and enameled ware 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery 

Cc utlery RSI SE RS we FE 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus -____-- 
Steam and hot-water heating 
Stoves 






































Agricultural implements 





Foundries and machine shops__----_--- Rape, 








Automobiles RN Fe ee eee oe 
Railroad equipment and repair___................. 
Locomotives and equipment 
Railway repair shops 
EE iene oneeenened soreeapeeienemeregeee” Ol 
Instruments and appliances 


pT ee eS. ee 
Saw and planing mills 
M —_ 



































Other leather and canvas goods 
Rubber and gutta percha 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 
Drugs and chemicals 
Paints and colors 
nn . cccesacecuontins 

CS IS 
Miscellaneous chemicals 

















Machinery, including electrical apparatus___.____- 


Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes-_-_-_...-.....-! 


coment j 


SEE es es oe 


Electrical machinery and apparatus___._.____.) 


} 


| 








94 





99 
154 
102 

72 


79 


148 


116 
137 





221 


176 








235 
359 
222 
147 
184 
128 
306 
214 


257 
21 

310 
232 
145 


— 
o> 
oo 














221 
214 
191 
207 
172 
260 





7.4 
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bead bad 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FAC- 
s TORIES, FEBRUARY, 1926, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927—Continued 


—_—_—_—— 
————eo_ 








Employment Pay roll 





Industry Febru-| Janu- | Febru- Febru-| Janu- 
ary, | ary, | ary, | ary, | ary, 
1927 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 





printing and paper goods 97 96{ 225 | 
Paper boxes and tubes 68 67 166 
Miscellaneous paper goods _-__........-..-...----- 100 99 222 
Printing and bookmaking-____......._...__--_---| 102 233 
Printing, newspapers 99 201 
Printing, book and job : 103 241 








Textiles : 82 201 | 
Silk and silk goods 6A 143 | 
Wool manufactures 100 266 | 

Carpets and rugs. 119 332 
Woolens and worsteds 68 158 
Cotton goods 99 223 
Knit goods (except silk) 67 152 
Other textiles oe 9 | 89 214 
Dyeing and finishing ; 85 207 


Clothing and millinery 75 200 
Men’s clothing 92 242 
Men’s furnishings : ‘ 65 137 

Shirts and collars . 67 122 
Women’s clothing : } 66 
Women’s underwear 59 
Women’s headwear 8 | 94 
Miscellaneous sewing 76 
Laundering and cleaning 87 


Food and tobaceo 
Flour, feed, and cereals 
Flour ; 
Cannmpena preservimg.__.-....-<......55...-.... 


EE TT SOOT Re CERT 
Meat and dairy products____...........-.....--.-.. 
Meat packing 
Bakery products 
Candy 
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Oklahoma 


"THE March 15, 1927, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market, pub. 

lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma, shows 
the changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 establishments jy 
that State from January to February, 1927, as follows: 











CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTs 
IN OKLAHOMA, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1927 : 



































































| February, 1927 
Employment Pay roll 
Number ta _ 
Industry of plants | | 
reporting Per cent Per cent 
Number of change of change 
ofem- | *S°M | amount | * °on- 
ployees | pared pared 
with Jan- With Jan- 
juary, 1927 uary, 1927 
: aoe f # 
SS og aae ye eer 13 399 +2.3 $7, 730 ~1,0 
Food production: 
ERS ED Te LAD Olen maT = 35 585 +1.0 15, 188 457 
Ae eee ee E-. ee 7 57 —8.1 959 —? § 
oe” a Seen | il 128 —7.9 2, 289 —12.4 
ts ca cncemmeen sae , 44 370 +.3 8, 680 —.6 
US. ne. va wll iaepeeeaees 33 302 +2.4 8, 120 44 
a Se ti Sane poe eee 14 1, 431 —.4 34, 592 —1,0 
Lead and zine: 
0 ee Sas an sisitinsarg elidel ahaa 46 2, 472 —22. 2 71, 143 —24.() 
AERA ew SIR 0 a RRS Ste ede ore 8 17 2, 148 —3.6 60, 752 —3.7 
Metals and machinery: 
I Ns bi al ccc ncineicti 29 1, 164 +.8 36, 202 +-27.7 
Machine shops and foundries____.-.._...------ 38 1, 290 +6. 7 36, 196 +5.7 
Tank construction and erection__..........---- 16 658 —12.4 17, 896 —11.7 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline manufacturing _---_---- 123 4, 486 +1.7 139, 161 4.3 
RR ae FR 66 6, 159 +2.8 206, 058 +-4.] 
BN ERE i PS Bi a Re OT 2 247 —5.7 7, 447 —&.0 
Public utilities: 
Staeqmiveiway sone. os... 3 okt ee tie 11 1, 768 —1.3 49, 276 —3.3 
EES ETI AEs. I, SE 6 719 —.8 18, 089 +2. 4 
Weiter. we, GS MOwe. . 2. be... kee 50 1, 224 +2.1 33, 260 +.9 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile_.........- f$ NS CAMEO: OE CRO ll 362 +9. 0 7, 600 44.1 
Camere SEE NOE sie Sek nec dace ect 6 861 —.3 23, 360 | +.8 
a ee ef 6 154 —27.0 2, 800 | 0.4 
Gy a oven icc cbcctcccwsccuees 9 860 —28. 6 17, 323 | —37.2 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Dee eee nate ouahods G 315 +7.9 4, 055 —3.2 
Laundries and cleaning.................-....-- 52 1, 327 +.2 24, 183 —| 
Woodwork: 
ERE ERE eee ee cron, STEP 14 389 —4.4 5, 472 —2.3 
ai 5 iiltin og ct atin ee—uwedinalieieis 20 351 +3.8 9, 738 9. 1 
Te IIIS. 6 canncecnecawssumieseecd 710 30, 226 —2.9 847, 568 2.4 
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Pennsylvania 


THE following report on changes in employment, in weekly man- 
hours, and in pay-roll totals in Pennsylvania, from February 
to March, 1927, was furnished by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania: 






















































































































3 PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 
HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 494 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 
BETWEEN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927 

Number of wage earners,| Total weekly man-hours, Total 
. week ending— week ending— weekly 
Num- ay roll. 
: ber of er - a 
Group and industry plants ‘se _ ae 
report- eb. Mar, | Per cent Per cent 
fog | | | | ad | gat | ot | ceo 
1927 1927 | change change | 4 Lan 
. ’ 
: | 1927 
| 
. Metal manufactures: } 
) Automobiles, bodies, and 
. I ot neem atenelo od 13 | 8,761 | 9,215 +5.2 | 413,130 | 454,112 +9.9 +10.4 
” Car construction and repair_ 13} 8,201} 8,016 —2.3 } 379,298 | 370,984 —2.2 —4.5 
" Electrical machinery and 
{ RG a aa 15 | 4,935 | 4,580 —7.2 | 239,838 | 216, 507 —9.7 —7.6 
, Engines, machines, and 
{ machine tools --._._..----- 31 | 10,249 | 10,092 —1.5 | 514,993 | 501,552 —2.6 —3.4 
0 Foundries and machine 
pO EL eee 46 | 8,131 | 8,244 +1.4 | 403,109 | 398, 738 —1.1 —.§ 

0 Heating appliances and 
7 in cd -Cinhonerck sa 5 1, 521 1, 538 +1.1 76, 911 75, 651 —1.6 —1.8 
Iron and steel blast furnaces. 8 | 8,744 8, 789 +.5 | 428,085 | 438, 530 +2.4 +2.8 

| iron and steel forgings. --._- 7} 1,566 1,533 —2.1 69, 359 60,777 —12.4 —15.2 

7 Steel works and rolling 

7 fg RES Fe BR 25 | 35, 552 | 35,670 +.3 |1, 739,973 1, 772, 303 +1.9 +2.2 

Structural-iron works. -----: 8 981 930 —5.2 47, 730 44, 568 —6.6 —8.2 

Miscellaneous iron and 

l steel products--......---- 17 | 10, 762 | 10, 791 +.3 | 514,881 | 527,911 +2.5 +3. 4 

() Shipbuilding............... 3 5, 899 6, 138 +4.1 255, 868 253, 397 —1.0 —.8 

ST So saawkowon 6} 1,208) 1,196 —1.0 57, 655 56, 733 —1.6 —2.2 

3 Nonferrous metals ......--- 7 769 765 —.5| 38,699) 35,669 —7.8 —5.3 

4 — 

y » | ES REE nee 204 |107,279 |107,497 +.2 5,179, 629 '5, 207,432 +.5 +.7 

1 Textile products: | 

8 Carpets and rugs.........-- 61 2,125 | 2,087 —1.8 104,970 | 103,083 —-1.8 —7.0 

4 SSS Steen 10 1, 090 1, 039 —4,7 50, 802 47,819 —5.9 —3.7 

2 SE es 13 | 2,041 | 2,046 +.2 99, 255 97, 702 —1.6 —1.9 

Cus lt Gs, EES 23 9,811 | 10, 166 +3.6 | 426,091 424, 666 —.3 +.5 

2 Woolens and worsteds_-.-_-- 10 | 4,011 | 3,806 —5.1 | 197,853 | 178,874 —9.6 —6.3 

3 Knit goods and hosiery-__-- 13} 5,710} 5,819 +1.9 | 223,250 | 230,948 +3. 4 .0 

Dyeing and finishing tex- 

3 eS ES J 5 782 823 +5. 2 40, 454 35,685 | —11.8 —14.5 

l 

7 pe EE eae 80 | 25,570 | 25, 786 +.8 |1, 142, 675 |1, 118, 777 —2.1 —2.4 

4 — eB Mics paar 

Foods and tobacco: 
| SoU ep a oe 17| 1,750} 1,733 —1.0 89, 360 90, 205 +.9 +.8 
Confectionery and ice cream y 793 787 —.8 43, 657 43, 716 +.1 +.0 
Slaughtering and meat 
A SE ae 9} 1,235) 1,219 —1.3 62, 186 61, 194 —1.6 —1.1 
Cigars and tobacco---_.....- 5 219 200 —8.7 8, 901 7,886} —11.4 —4,3 
i istiicintinwwosin 40 | 3,997 | 3,939 —1.5 | 204,104 | 203,001 —.5 —.2 
Building materials: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
products..........-...--- 6| 1,031] 1,076] +4.4| 49,587] 53,344] +7.6|] 446.0 
) ERR rs 7| 3,967) 3,938 —.7 | 236,538 | 240,736 +1.8 +.9 
CUAL cao oct oe clad anus 12} 4,697 | 4,976 +5.9 | 221,672 | 230,775 +4.1 +7.9 
_,  — ea GIAR 3 604 628 +4.0 27, 989 28, 699 +2. 5 +3.9 
Ditaninewinkede 10, 618 +3. 535, 786 +3. 3 +4.6 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN 
HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 494 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 
BETWEEN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927—Continued i 








Number of wage earners, | Total weekly man-hours, Tot: 
week ending— week ending— weet 
1B AY roll, 





Group and industry 


Per r cent} ct! Fob 


| ar 
a5 








Construction and contracting: 
Buildings I 30, 449 32, 29 
Street and highway é 2,052 2, 751 
General r 112, 110 104, 868 











144, 611 139, 916 





Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals and drugs —.4 46,429 46, 513 
Paints and varnishes : 5 : +4.4 11, 136 11, 924 








_— ~ Agricu 

+.7 | 56: 58, 437 +1. 5 2 Login 
— Minin 

Miscellaneous industries: | Le 
Lumber and planing-mill Irc 
products 1,058 | 1,100 +4.0 Stone | 
Furniture 1,369 | 1,387 +13 Manu 
Leather tanning 2,122} 2,116 —.3 St 
Leather products 193 194 +. 5 
0 
0 
1 








Fi++ 
a ok 


Boots and shoes 1,630 | 1,647 +1. 
Paper and pulp ppognets.. “ 2,674 | 2,648 —lL. 
Printing and publishing___- 1,289 | 1,303 +1. 
Rubber tires and goods é 821 857 +4.4 42, 071 


M 





| os fn Ooo 


c++ 





11,156 | 11,252| +.9] 554,589 
162, 636 melted +. 3 |7,818, 859 |7 


+}2 
































REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Labor Market for March, 1927, issued by the State 
industrial commission, contains the following data on volume of 
employment in Wisconsin industries in February, 1927: 


pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
FEBRUARY, 1926, AND JANUARY, 1927, TO FEBRUARY, 1927 





Per cent of change— 





January to February, |February, 1924, to Febru- 
Industry 1927 ary, 1927 





Employ- 


Employ- | 
ment 


Pay roll shone 


Pay roll 





—< 


Manual 


i A. benctcadhepabsts~ndadéguddencoccehsenuee 
Logging 
B Mining...-.-----------------~--.-----~------------------ | 
Lead and zine | 
Tron__.- 
Stone crushing and quarrying 
Manufacturing - -..-.--..---- 
Stone and allied industries 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks_........__.___-_- 
Stone finishing 
Metal 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products---_._.._- 
Structural-iron work 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops 


+ 
= 


roan, § 


oe 
2aShe 


hd CHIDO DOUAPUOHASOCUONDWAWDWOOD 








rt4r4t+i2 
SCerSeYypo 


| 
=+3+ 


Machinery 
Automobiles 
Other metal products_......-.....-....... * ata 
Wood 
Sawmills and planing mills 
en Beoeentes.. .......... Gils lekivhien dadtanteiinacidsecaaieael 
Panel and veneer mills 
Furniture 
Sash, door, and interior finish________- 
Other wood products 
Rubber 
Leather 
Tanning 
Boots and shoes 


es 
limo 


3 
.0 
.3 
2.9 
.3 
3. 9 | 
8 
.7 
oo 
= E 
1 
.2 
7 
5.5 
3.2 
. 6 
4 
.3 
2 
.4 
-7 
ed, 


> 1. $-h 
mine, 


+e gehi bts; 


Paper and pulp mills__._.... wb Patt wei 
Paper boxes 
Other paper products 
Textiles 
Hosiery and other knit goods 
Clothing 


oods 
Meat packing 
Baking and confectionery 
Milk products 
Canning and preserving 
Flour mills 
Tobacco manufacturing 
_ Other food products 
Light and power 
Printing and publishing_......... TEE: REE TS 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing 


Chemieal (including soap, glue and explosives) 
Construction : 


Seis totan- SINS? 


I+ i++ ++ ttt 
CHF CAWNAUIDONWONANNSBIwonnrnoac 


thatlestpag! eee: 


DO SWHKNOCHBOWNONH KH ADOoow 


444+ 141 1b 4++5 


| + 
6 pittitages bts - 
vl OAOIAUINWOOSBASWOSWBWwWKe OCBOOCOSNNOCOAwen 
+ +11 
DeBIBSse. 


+ 
14 
Ine Bs 


Laat 


aioe 
Tw 














+.) 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUN? 0 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FRO 
FEBRUARY, 1926, AND JANUARY, 1927, TO FEBRUARY, 1927—Continued 








Per cent of change— 





a 


January to February, | February, 1926 to Febn 
1927 



















































Industry ary, 1927 
— Pay roll — | Pay rol] 
Mdanual—Continued 
Communication: 

sh on sniicnccdqebsuccenpiekipnieliat —0.8 +9. 5 —4.6 | 4s 

UNNNIEO SMOG. 6 05s cccnewsi ces sacsusccstépeeens- .0 +1.8 —4.0 | 444 

Express, telephone, and telegraph-_............._.- —2.0 +3.8 —.6 | 45 
Vepeente WN 025. ob Sgduteiincdbocianhenewebeeecce —.6 +3. 7 +11.4 | 478 
pS RES SR |... a |! Ana TR ty +8. 5 |. al n 

Nonmanual 192 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries__.................- +.2 2 +4. 2 | 454 re 
i cn ob co ee de eshravabseres ogee amen Glbem dane eihodagatnicine —3.3 .9 —6,4 | +14 
TARE AE 6 sip 6 aha TE alee ie —.2 —.4 +1.4 | aey pel 
i ee Ss amen +.4 +5. 2 —12.1 | -75 
Retail trade (sales force only) --.-..........-......_---- +6. 3 .0 +3. 5 04 rué 
Miscellaneous professional services --........----------- +5. 2 +1.6 +9.7 ~i7 she 
ike ER en ee Sh ey een se YR tes —10, 5 |- an ery 
of 
Restoration of Guaranteed Week for English Railway Workersii® an 
é Fe 
NDER the national agreements adopted in 1919 English rail. 
way workers were guaranteed a 48-hour week. In the agree ™ 
ment reached after the general strike last spring, this point 1 
was temporarily waived. The coal stoppage, following on the gen. 
eral dislocation produced by the strike, led to such a falling off ng — 
railway business that the restoration of the guaranteed week would 
have made it necessary to lay off large numbers of workers. Under 
the circumstances, the men agreed to a suspension of this guaranty, 
with the understanding that the work available was to be shared 
among the workers as fairly as possible. 

After the resumption of coal mining the business of the railroads 
improved and the men began to press for the renewal of the former ~ 
agreement. ‘To this the companies replied by offering to guarantee HM x 
wages equivalent to those earhed in a 48-hour week, but reserved ¥ 
the right to make up this sum in part by overtime or Sunday work. c 
The men were altogether unwilling to accept this, and for a tine », 
there were fears of serious trouble, but on February 16 a compromise i & 
was reached, the companies agreeing to restore the guaranteed week L 
progressively. ‘The Labor Gazette (London), in its issue for March, ™ 
1927, thus summarizes the terms of the agreement reached: - 

An agreement signed on February 16, 1927, by representatives of the railway q 
companies, the National Union of Railwaymen, the Associated Society of Loco c 
motive Engineers and Firemen, and the Railway Clerks Association * itders L 
that as from February 21 each employee concerned shall be guarantee weekly , 
earnings equivalent to not less than four days’ pay at the ordinary rate, and that I 
as from March 14 the guaranty is to be extended to five days per week. As from 
April 11 the guaranteed week for conciliation grades under the national agree- 


ments and full-time working for clerical, supervisory, and other staff on salary 
or other equivalent basis is to be restored. The railway companies have agreet 
that the provision as regards the gradual restoration of full-time working shall 


apply to the clerical, supervisory, and other salaried staff, as well as to the col 
ciliation grades. 


= 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food March 15, 
1926, and February 15 and March 15, 1927, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of flour was 6.2 cents on March 15, 1926; 5.6 cents on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927; and 5.5 cents on March 15, 1927. These figures 
show decreases of 11 per cent in the year and 2 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 3.8 per cent March 15, 1927, as compared with March 15, 1926, 
and a decrease of 1.4 per cent March 15, 1927, as compared with 
February 15, 1927. 


: ha following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 


TABLE 1.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MARCH 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 
1927, AND MARCH 15, 1926 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 











Per cent of increase 


——e x. (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Mar. 15, 1927, 


compared with— 
Artide ons der 





Mar. 15, . 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1926 92 1926 1927 





Sirloin steak 
Round steak 


ae 
SESE 
eoosl 


Salmon, canned 
Milk, fresh. 
— evaporated 


Oleomargarine (all butter substitute) _- 
e margarine (a er substi ) 




















er oos BP SSS=ESSSFS5S8 
corer RSSBS=sBeazeaah 
SPD OOOO HH Ors © 
eos ehh SaBS=sSS3% 

we Oh PR PODO HH Os 


. . '. 


‘In addition to monthly retail_prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
ticity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TaBLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTIOLES AND PER CEN? 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MARCH 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY |; 
1927, AND MARCH 15, 1926—Continued % 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15 of each year 


from 1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in March of 
each of these specified years, compared with March, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of butter was 41.4 cents in March, 
1913; 57.6 cents in March, 1921; 45.8 cents in March, 1922; 57.6 
cents in March, 1923; 58.0 cents in March, 1924; 55.5 cents in March, 
1925; 53.6 cents in March, 1926; and 59.8 cents in March, 1927. 
As compared with March, 1913, these figures show increases of 
39 per cent in March, 1921; 11 per cent in March, 1922; 39 per cent 
in March, 1923; 40 per cent in March, 1924; 34 per cent in March, 
1925; 29 per cent in March, 1926; and 44 per cent in March, 1927. 
The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 58.7 per cent in March, 1927, as compared with March, 1913. 
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rout 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
¢ INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1927, OF CERTAIN SPEC ¥ 
COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1913 Ea 1a olan mae 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
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eginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 

reer ges the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
ver: “a aes ogg 4] a Se Uocenanete —_ Nae! oe mg ag oa the following articles: Sirloin 

ak, pak, . roast, pla cho aco am, lard, , flour, ~al, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, bios, totes, pee) o- ee 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 


Ae specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in February and March, 
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TaBLE 3—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF Foon jy 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN FEBRU WWD 
AND MARCH, 1927 ve ARY 
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Index Numbers of: Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 

920 to 1926,? and by months for 1926, and for January through 
March, 1927. ‘These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but an 
increase Of 1.75 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 156.0 for 
February, 1927, and 153.8 for March, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 219 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
l 





‘For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61,and Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51, 


48461°—27——15 
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TaBLe 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY TH ROUGH 
MARCH, 1927 


{Average for year 1913=100.0] 
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1 30 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927. 
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VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 
1927. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same date J wi 

by the bureau until after 1913. 
Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA, Me AR 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some article, part 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is ealled “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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51 Cities on Specified’ Dates 


for March 15, 1913 and 1926, and for February 15, and March 15, 
with the exception of March 15, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPay 
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_ ! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other 
Cities included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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yRTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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TaBLe 5.<—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued va 
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1 No. 2% can, 4 Per pound, 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food* in March, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in March, 1926, and in February, 1927. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the burea 


® For list of articles see note 5, p. 215. 
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at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 1927, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1927, AND MARCH, 1926, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

a 
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Per- crease March, Per- 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
March 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
tities sent In a report promptly. The following-named 43 cities had 
aperfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Savannah, Scranton, 
Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 





‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each articlé in each city are 
Sven in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp.94and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
ised for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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The following summary shows the promptness with which ¢h, 
merchants responded in March, 1927: 
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RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEBVED FOR MARCH, 1927 
































Geographical division 
United = 
Item — 
States | North | South | North | South |. 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | ‘’°S'era 
o— 
Percentage of reports received _...........- 99. 0 100. 0 100. 0 99.4 99. 4 95.0 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received __._-_.-- 43 14 8 i2 7 2 








Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

January 15 and July 15, 1913, March 15, 1926, and February 

15 and March 15, 1927, for the United States and for each 

of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 

prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
wee - JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1926, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
ARCH 15, 1927 


























1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal S | = 
| Jan. 15 July 15 Mar. 15 Feb, 15 Mar. | 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Average price... ______- $7. 99 $7. 46 $16. 12 $15, 65 $15, 60 
Index (1913=100)_......._____ 103, 4 96, 6 208. 6 202.6 201,9 
Chestnut— 
Average price.__._____________ $8, 15 $7. 68 $15, 91 $15, 44 $15, % 
Index (1913=100)_...__.._____- 103, 6 97.0 201, 1 195, 0 194, 0 
Bitu minous— 
Average priece......__.._______._. $5. 48 $5. 39 $9, 25 $9. 86 $9, 74 
Index (1913=100)_..._.........____ 100, 8 99,2 170, 2 181, 4 179,3 
Atlanta, Ga.: i 
weemneues 6. 2 i ES $5. 88 $4. 83 $8. 45 $8. 62 $8. 6 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
MOG... ei hiahlis ims. ii. 17.70 17,24 116.75 116. 00 1 16.00 
EE ae 17,93 17. 49 116. 25 115. 50 115,50 
I, bs ee nn pRlAP- ULES ORR Ae 7.90 8. 32 8. 32 
Birmingham, Ala.: | . 
i tl Bh ae 4, 22 4. 01 7.59 8. 06 7.8 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
® Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issu°. 
Sirice June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly, 
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yERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
vs, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1926, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
MARCH 15, 1927—Continued 





















































——— 1 
1913 | 1926 1927 
~ City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July15 | Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
~. 
Boston, Mass.: _ ’ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ge 256... <b ded ab ooo dope’ $8. 25 $7. 50 $18. 00 $16. 50 $16. 50 
Chettins ---- <b np cep ----- domes 8. 25 7.75 18. 00 16.25 16. 25 
pidgeport, Conn.: 
, SEO sylvatils anthracite— 
eh a ee Se ee Se eee He 18. 00 16. 00 15. 75 
. CE co «ol ahiveines ke > datiiedieowesedsghadbenaseutinn 18. 00 16. 00 15. 75 
— alo, N. Y.:. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a pean astek cate Ronee a REE 6. 75 6. 54 13. 96 13. 74 13. 74 
LS SS kee 6. 99 6. 80 13. 66 13. 37 13. 37 
Butte, Mont.: 
SE EE Se oe ee. a ee 11. 07 10. 94 10. 93 
Q Charleston, 8. C.: | 
r EIA Enea Ee pe 16.7. 16.75 11.00 11.00 11. 00 
Y BiMoricago, H.: 
h Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sy ES aes Cee 8. 00 7.80 16. 89 17. 00 17. 00 
e ETE, 1 ie RY Ec 8. 25 8. 05 16. 69 16. 80 16. 80 
: oo. eth aa antinn oid 4.97 4. 65 8. 99 9. 64 9. 31 
+ Cincinnati, Ohio: 
PY ry he peckcdeares 3. 3 3. 38 7.53 7.34 7.4% 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
" sR SAEs EES Ble. 7.50 7.25 15. 33 15. 40 15. 45 
v ETS Fong ROPE Eade. 7.75 7. 50 15. 08 15. 05 14. 96 
r SUS, gee ye eres 4.14 4.14 9. 45 9. 69 9.40 
Columbus, Ohio: 
8 8 TEI Se EIB ce ge yay A achale tet Sie, Apteetots Aect! Capmadindn 7.64 7.74 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
1a IE AS a AR KS LT RT en eee CF 16. 88 16. 00 16. 00 
} DD nc bce eh cew bs eows 8. 25 7.21 13. 72 13. 22 13. 22 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__._-.....-- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 - 16,09 16. 00 
D Stove, 3 and 5 mixed______-.-.--.-.- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 25 16. 50 16. 50 
‘D ee  ccheastens 5. 25 4.38 10. 68 10. 70 10. 73 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
7 ES ES GRY Seen 8.00 7.45 16. 33 16. 00 16. 00 
oe Be tee trae aul iow 2. 8. 25 7. 65 16. 33 15. 67 15. 58 
a a, EO eevee ieee 5. 20 5. 20 10. 69 10. 22 9. 78 
rll River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EC OSD RE a <p me 8. 25 7.43 18. 25 16. 75 16. 75 
oat AM ca Nb 5: EIT remy 8. 25 7. 61 18. 00 16. 25 16. 26 
Houston, Tex.: 
CF ES Sit Re Sts, I RL. Rae Cy 12. 50 13. #0 13. 50 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
SS Se ae Se ae 3.81 3. 70 7. 45 7.56 7.41 
6 Jacksonville, Fla.: 
9 (RISE TT Res OO. 7. 50 7.00 13. 50 14. 00 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Ws Arkansas anthracite— 
4.0 RI Es TR SS RR oe RP Se 14. 30 14. 50 14. 
RE IE Fn Mee GED: is eve SOIREE, Te Bae, RRR ES ER 16. 17 15. 83 15. 83 
ui GTR a ae Be. 4.39 3.94 8. 00 7. 85 7.73 
9,3 Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
uf is ccabbepigipe<s osc isto sass seco eemeescs i4. 00 14. 00 14, 00 
02 Sg SIR SS, lias CESS . 6. 00 5. 33 10. 90 10. 90 10. 90 
los Angeles, Calif.: 
EY SS Bene 13. 52 12. 50 15. 94 16. 50 16. 50 
0 Pi louisville, Ky.: 
, 0 EE Lee Fa eee Be A 4.20 4.00 7.41 7.82 7. 82 
. 32 Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
. 9 Pe TT ae 10. 00 8. 50 18, 00 17.50 17. #0 
ERR AR, O90 27-5 5 EASE ESAS 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 50 17. 30 
ue Memphis, Tenn.: 
_ 8 aaa pain tart ap ial 24.34 24, 22 7.84 8.78 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEH() 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAROH 15, 1926, AND FEBRUARY 1; Ane 
MARCH 15, 1927—Continued - 








1926 





City, and kind of coal 


Jan. 15 Mar. 15 | Feb. 15 








Milwaukee, Wis.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous- 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 

Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ECan Pa Ae hi uy 
Chestnut 

New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite- — 


New Oxleanah La.: 
Bituminous - 

New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Norfolk, Va.: ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous RE |e : EE Ee EO 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

IS go 5. .cobatbaipucons shed 
Peoria, Ill: 

ie a aslihoss Gund 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 

Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 


Richmond, Va.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 

® Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). sy may gy 9 

‘50 cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’”? Most customers require binning or basketiDé 
the coal into the cellar, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1926, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
MARCH 15, 1927—Continued 








1913 
City, and kind of coal 





! 


Jan.15 , July 15 





| 
| 
| 


os, Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and.2 mixed____- EE 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 
Ege - ‘ 25. 50 
a RE CT a a a 2. 17. 06 
Savannah, Ga.: 
BitWMiROUs on - sem tte a 9 SO - - § 12,75 
Scranton, Pa.: 





' i 11. 00 
Chestnut : “ 10. 67 


Seattle, Wash.: 
CEE SESS Se eee b i 9. 96 
Springfield, Ii.: 
Bituminous 4,38 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TE RE CEES SNES ee 4 : 116. 28 
Chestnut ; 7. 52 116.08 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, Jow volatile 112.71 114.75 | 
Prepared sizes, high volatile --__-_-- 19, 25 19.75 | 
Run of mine, mixed ---...._..._-_- 17.75 18.10 

















| Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 


* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1927 


HE downward trend of wholesale prices, which began in the late 
- summer and fall of 1926, continued through March, according 
to information collected in representative markets by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 
The bureau’s weighted index number, which includes 404 commodi- 
ties or price series, registered 145.3 for March, compared with 146.4 
for February, a decline of three-fourths of 1 per cent. Compared 
with March, 1926, with an index number of 151.5, there was a 
decrease of a little over 4 per cent. 

In all groups of commodities. included in the comparison, except 
metals and miscellaneous commodities, there were decreases in the 
price level ranging from less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in the case 
of house-furnishing goods to 5 per cent in the case of fuels. Metals and 
metal products averaged slightly higher than in February, while a 
smaller increase was shown for the group designated as miscellaneous. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for February and March was colleeted, increases were shown 
in 83. instances and decreases in 135 instances. In 186 instances no 
change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
{1913 = 100.0) 








March, 
1926 





Commodity group 





Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs : a 
iy litle AL, TIE LLM: LIS ELLIE EE 


Miscellaneous : 











Cee weeae* i. bathe peed? <p Shatin A ca: 





1 Federal Reserve Board grouping. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(1913 = 100) 










































































Re 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP OCT. NOV. DEC. 





Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that appreciable de- 
creases took place in farm products, clothing materials, chemicals 
and drugs, and miscellaneous commodities, with smaller decreases 
in foods, metals, building materials, and house-furnishing goods. 
Fuels also, in line with other commodities, averaged lower than in 
the corresponding month of 1926. 
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Wholesale Prices of Commodities, January to March, 1927 






N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in the 
Monthly Labor Review a detailed statement of wholesale price 
changes, there is presented herewith a list of the more important 
commodities ‘ached in the bureau’s compilation, together with the 
latest record of price changes available at the time of its preparation. 
For convenienee of comparison with pre-war prices index numbers 
based on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addi- 
tion to the absolute money prices wherever such information can be 
supplied. Index numbers for the several groups and subgroups are 
also included in the table. To show more minutely the fluctuations 
in prices, all index numbers are here published to one decimal frac- 
tion. Figures are given for January, February, and March, 1927. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1927 













Index numbers 


Average prices (1913 = 100) 



















































































Gommodity 
Janu- | FebdDru- March, J anu- Rata: March, 
1927 | SFY: Ys | 1927 
1927 1927 
wad aigitibos mais atistehainsthall’s <dcabiennthciehulasia 137.2 136.9 136.6 
TR OC Lo OE i oe Sea Aes er ee ae RPS 140.8 | 139.9 136.7 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago_...-........--.. $0. 738 | $0. 780 | $0.777 | 117.9) 124.7 124.3 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
TE TEE Ce eae eee epee . 768 . 756 -730} 1228) 121.0 116.7 
PE tencntetsi + Dales ab Ribide thn hah atbhbe = . 704 . 706 - 676 114.4 114.8 109.7 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago------.--- . 499 . 480 -485 4 132.7) 127.7 129. 1 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago__..............-.--- 1,015 1.051 - 997 159. 5 165. 2 156. 7 
Wheat, per bushel— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago._._.-.....-....--- 1.446 | 1.398] 1.367] 158.4] 153.1 149.7 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago__.........--...-.-.--.-.-- 1.368 | 1.371] 1.344] 138.7] 139.0 136. 2 
No. 2, hard winter, Kamsas City... -.......--.-.--- 1.377 1, 357 1. 327 157. 0 154.8 151.3 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis._........-.--- 1.413 | 1.403} 1.350) 161.7] 160.6 155. 6 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg__.........--.-..- 1,355 | 1.360) 1.354] 145.9} 146.4 145.8 
Livestock and poultry___.......- ven gaedccowncvepoce|sopokavelerevecee|soecgue= 135.7 | 138.8; 142.2 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
i  enindnd tin geahdbin> i <dabiiint~onrass | 11.540 | 12.294 | 12.925 | 129.2] 137.7} * 144.8 
hl Sc REE SETS: Te GORE: SEY AE ; 10.205 | 11.063 | 11.919 | 121.0) 130.0 140. 1 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
a a | 11.970 | 11.644 | 11.006 | 143.1] 139.2 131.6 
ELSE ES SE SE See an Se | 12.060 | 11.906 | 11.656.; 142.7 140.8 137.9 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
ee NS ee ee ae 6.435 | 7.781 | 8.000; 137.3; 1660 170.7 
Lambs, western, medium to good. -..-......-.-.--- 12. 465 | 13. 238 | 15.063 | 159.9) 169.8 193.3 
Wethers, fed, good to choice__..........--------.-.- 7.515 | 8.863 | 9.504) 140.5); 165.7 179. 4 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
ie dnenninninuintiiien bettie --0<ieiiiinecopees | , 246 246 .265 | 159.8 |) 159.4 171.6 
P:. dcpcammndneitescentnatiibenetiEilinceehsee | 335 300; .290| 200.1) 17022| 1786 
Other farm products__-_..........-.--------------- REESE EES Ne 135.3 | 132.0 129.5 
Beans, medium, choice, 100 pounds, New York.-.| 5.731 5.538 | 5.375 143. 7 138. 8 134. 7 
Clover seed, contract preten = 100 pounds, Chicago_| 33. 620 | 34. 182 | 36.046 | 203.6) 207.0 218. 2 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
OSS ee ee » 132 138 142; 1038.5); 108.6 111.6 
dts cet, cuits in dtiditiiineocondiihasestese - 134 . 140 -144} 104.8) 109.5 112.7 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin.........-.- 18. 550 | 22.390 | 25.430 85.1) 102.8 116.7 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
Birste, weatern, Bostomsss......scs.-.-.2ud.-.-.--- 411 .314 -256 | 163.3) 125.0 101. 6 
ON, iid kite andabibi<ceoncitinee-se<e . 375 . 270 -240; 166.1; 119.7 106, 2 
Extra = EE TER a Oe eae - 420 . 288 ~ 228 187.8 | 128.5 101.9 
eC andineensee . 395 - Bl -219| 168.6) 1198 93. 5 
ih RE a .419| .319| .251| 1682) 1283] 1006 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia ---............- . 428 . 328 . 274 162.2; 124.2 103. 6 
Extra, mediums, San Franciseo.................-- . 293 - 211 227 | 109.2 78.9 84.9 
Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis...........- 2.208} 2.243 | 2.2071 163.6! 166.3 163.8 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1997. wHO! 
Continued 
= —— ———— —SSSssSssssSssSs>> — = 
A i. Index numbers 
Pp VERRGS Peaaes (1913 = 100) 
Commodity , bia cs ‘ ~ 
anu- ebru- |, ,. anu- | Febru- | 
ary, ary, 4 ary, ary, A : Larch, 
1927 1927 1927 1927 Ave 
FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 
Other farm products—Continued. Butte 
Hay, per ton— But 
Alfalfa, No, 1, Kansas City:...........---..- sss. $20. 700 |$20. 500 |$20.000 | 145.9] 144.5 141.0 B 
Clover, mixed, No.1, Cincinnati Epic tinnecetescnian 24. 000 | 22.500 | 20.100 | 154.0) 144.4 129.0 C 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago “SBR prees Leer gree seers 21. 600 | 21.125 | 20.500 | 134.8 | 131.8) 1027.9 C 
Hides and skins, per pound— N 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago. -__._......-..-. . 169 . 158 . 152 89.8 83.8 | 6 N 
Goatskins, Brazilian, 2. eee . 755 . 730 -724 |} 106.2} 102.8 101.8 P 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chicago_._.._- -1ll . 106 -110 73. 8 70.4} 726 Ss 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago....<| .155 . 145 . 140 84.3 78.8 75.9 $ 
Hides, packers’, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago..._- . 146 . 140 - 135 80. 9 77.4) 744 Chi 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— A 
New York State, New York................--.--- . 575 . 575 .575 | 215.9 215.9 § 
Pacifics, Portland, Open: Sets SEiiee fm . 223 . 219 .227! 130.0! 127.3 ( 
Milk, fluid, per quart— Mi 
ri od tlt ee ee . 064 . 064 -064| 150.5] 150.5 | Mi 
eR: TT SES EI Tee .077 077 .077 173. 6 173. 6 ‘ 
Na i eae EB eae | .068 . 068 .068 | 158.1 158. 1 Mi 
Onions, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago. -.:_._.__-- | 2.438 | 2.438! 3.000] 155.1) 155.1 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va...........-- | ,047 . 051 .052 | 13821) 142.5 
Potatoes— Oth 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago___.| 2.313 | 2.344 1.890 | 225.9) 228.9 Be 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadelphia_| _. 888 . 806 .800 | 183.9 167.1 Br 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— | 
Blue Rose, head, clean __.........2..-..-..-.---.-- . 042 . 043 . 043 () deg | 
es ae a ee eee . 063 . 063 . 063 123.3 123.3 | 
ee lea: rod od ‘100 pounds— 
Burley, g leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky_-...._- 21. 000 | 21.000 | 21.000 | 159.1 159. 1 | 3 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky_.!._..---__-- 12.356 | 10.536 | 10.526 | 138.7) 118.3 | C 
Wool, per pound, Boston— U 
Ohio, grease basis— 
SSS RASS SSS es ee ee . 390 . 390 -390 | 170.8} 170.8 | . 
WF RE ORE Sele . 450 . 450 -450 | 188.4) 188.4 | C 
pi ee AE TS a ee 3 ee eee . 450 . 450 . 450 177.0 177.0 E 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades___........_- . 440 . 440 440 | 174.5) 174.5 | F 
South American, grease basis— 
Argentine crossbreds, straight, quarter blood___- . 268 . 290 . 295 78.8 85. 3 | 
Pg tate SSR TG Sane vom war piper. Senge = ae . 345 . 356 . 361 97.4 100. 4 
Territory, scoured— 
Fine and medium, staple.....______-_--..-_...-- 1.097 | 1.110] 1.110] 195.3] 197.6 | I 
ES TRS. KIS BA) Be 1.004] 1.010| 1.014} 195.2] 196.4 | I 
i cecnchtnttinatns- oak: Reciehne inane iscliiiadnetaadisoinalh we 149,6 | 148.2 
pS ae ee ee)” Se Le Ee Ee, See, Sears: 147,0 148, 8 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, good, native steers, Chicago_..........._. .170 .170 -170 | 131.3} 131.3 
Sides, native, New York. ..._._._....-_----.-.-.<. - 151 . 156 -163 | 120.3) 124.3 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
ie St ety eRe AS ere one ae ae 20.000 | 20.000 | 20.000 | 105.7 | 105.7 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago..__._.......___- . 269 . 273 .270 |} 161:7| 164.0 
Lamb, dressed, per pee RIGO. i See. ccs | 235 . 233 -273 | 158.0} 156.4 
Mutton, dr per pound, New York.............| .143] .141| .162! 139.0} 137.9 
Pork, fresh, per poun 
eR ee eee ere . 234 . 215 251 | 157.3 | 144.7 
Loins, western, New York. -_........--.--.------- . 25 . 228 -245| 154.3 | 149.4 
Pork, cured— ns 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York---_| 35.875 | 37.250 | 37.100 | 159.6 | 165,8 
Sides, rough, pre, pound, Chicago__.-_..........--. . 194 . 203 -204 | 156.8 163.8 
Sides, short, per pound, Cibeago. 5 2c... 235 - 200 . 206 - 204} 157.0; 161.9 
Poultry, dressed " pene 
Hens, heavy, Chicago...............--..---»------ .270| .275| .280] 186.7] 190.2 
Fowls, 48-54 senate. a dozen, New York......._. . 305 .313 -3811} 167.2) 171.3 
eal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago__........... . 200 «198 194! 216.2} 2125 














1 No 1913 base price, 
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r WHOLESALE PRICES OF aacenenttaens ~~ qi FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1927— 
Jontin wu 








Average prices Index numbe:zs 















































(1913 = 100) 
Commodity it 
Janu- | Febru- March, Janu- Febru- March, 
> ary, | 87¥, | 3927'| ®8FY; | 8F¥, |” 1997 
1927 1927 1927 1927 
i Pee = 
FOODS—Continued | 
Ee ae ee eee | Pees &! Sever ere 156,6 | 158.9 157.3 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— | 
, et 8 RG SS SOT Ee ces $0. 490 | $0. 516 | $0.509 | 154.5 | 1628] 160.5 
i CHa $ a= Saar-dopens---> nq o dene pg 487 | =. 507 -492 | 156.9) 163.3 158. 5 
) ee PRR Se eee i ee See .465 |} .485 | 472) (3) (1) (1) 
SET SE Ste tteneet st Pa ors asec cee Sk . 539 . 546 . 542 160. 3 162. 5 161.3 
p New York pd nempenetegngagathbancear-s-ensuarobscce . 497 | . 513 . 503 154. 2 159, 1 156. 1 
, PR st doc cn iteehencete co dacce cee ckases -496 | . 624 } os 505 | 152.3 160. 7 155.0 
pO A a, oS SE SS .503 | .626} .508 | 1626] 170.3 | 164.3 
) me t”~*~<‘iti‘“ eR LR OL ee ee «473 | .478 -453 | 149.0 150. 6 142.9 
{ Cheese, whole milk, per pound— . 
American, twins, Chicago.....-.....-....-..-..... 253 | .245 . 230 178.1 172. 6 162.4 
) State, fresh, flats, colored, average, New York__--- | .246 |) .253 .234 | 169.41 163.9 151. 5 
; California, flats, fancy, San Francisco. _.........-- | . 246 | 233 .226 | 154.5 | 145.9 141.8 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
5 Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New | 
; To a LAS RP a a | 6.625} 5.719) 5.750 | 119.7] 121.7 122.3 
l Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 
g Re is oka nk a tahmebemondotemmonet osha | 4.500 | 4.500; 4.500 | 127.3 127.3 127.3 
Omak PM ia a 8 laces EE Beak RL ec 149.5 | 145.5) 1423 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) | 
} Bread, per pound, before baking— 
eee 2a Se ee ee | eee | 075 . 075 . 075 174. 5 174. 5 174.5 
Se eh RE aS SEA. od SSS 4 keg ce . 071 . 071 . 071 199. 7 199. 7 199. 7 
} Ck AIRS Sas ae et Ee a ee Se 70 070 .070 | 229.5 | 229.5 229. 5 
i he | .070 070 | .070! 165.1 | 165.1] 165.1 
! San Franciseo_...............-- tbs cob Sodcccheces | .069 | .069 | .069 | 173.0] 173.0] 173.0 
| Cocoa beans, per pound, New York..-.-..-.-.-..---- 211 210 211 137.6 | 137.0 138.1 
Coffee, per pound, New York— | 
cb AT BSNL, PS Gh Sees eee 149 - 158 137.3 134. 0 142,3 
Dee ee OE AL cd cctesrabdcesestsiesscreseseses | .105| .184| .182| 1483] 1400] 1380 
{ Copra, South Sea, sun-dried, per pound, New York.| .050| .053 . 051 48.4 51.0 49.2 
) Bees, fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) } 
) ‘ish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 pounds, | 
Gloucester, Mass_........-- peo st aps es a ae | 6.850 | 6.750} 6.500; 102.1 100. 6 96. 9 
} Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston_-_------ | 13.860 | 14.850 | 14. 850 124.9 133. 8 133. 8 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory...| 2.675 | 2.675 | 2675 | 183.2] 183.2 183. 2 
Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis__.....---- | 5.706) 5.863 | 5.640) 182.7 | 187.7 180. 6 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter patents, Kansas City................-..--- | 7.345 | 7.356) 7.238; 183.1 183. 4 180. 4 
| Winter straights, Kansas City.............._----- | 6.545 | 6.544) 6.575 | 170.1 170. 1 170.9 
Standard patents, Minneapolis_..............----- | 7.463 7. 419 7. 325 162. 8 161.8 159. 8 
Second patents, Minneapolis._........-.....-..--- 7.138 | 7.125 | 7.085 | 161.4] 161.1 160. 2 
Patents; nr orcad, Oreg.. 2.04 2206.2... sce 5 ee | 7.463 7. 463 7. 264 166. 0 166. 0 161.6 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis_..........-......-- 6.940 | 6.900 | 6.650 | 152.0) 151.1 145. 6 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis... ........-...--- | 6.155 | 5,988 | 5.813 | 144.7) 140.8 136. 7 
PatemtaT ObpAdii:. 4. Jiu J... iJlc.62..lesbenns0-se | 6710 | 6463 | 6181 | 1420] 13867] 130.8 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— | 
Peaches, California, standard, 244s_--..-.....-.--- 2.181 | 2.200} 2.200/| 143.7 145.0 145.0 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, standard, 2}48......-| 2.150 | 2.150 | 2150) 104.7] 104.7 104, 7 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice__........-..-..- . 103 . 094 093 | 142.8] 130.6 129. 9 
Currants, Patras, ~ Se eR CR ene (*) (8) dude OS SS 2S! ee 
Prunes, California, 60-708... ...............=......- . 07 . O71 . 072 113. 0 108. 7 110.2 
.. Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk..--....--------------- 088 | 083} 083} 121.4] 113.6] 113.6 
Fruits, fresh— 
) Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago. ------------ 3.9388 | 4.004} 4.050! 124.1] 129.0 127.6 
. Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York ------ 2.500 | 2,500) 2.6500 | 162.5) 162.5 162. 5 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago-_-_---- 5.406 | 4.219} 4.900 93. 6 73.1 4.9 
! Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago------ 5.688 | 5.750 | 5.350 | 128.7] 180.1 121.0 
. Glucose, 42° eee _— pounds, er dad 3.510 | 3,510 | 3.510 | 164.2} 164.2 164. 2 
| omin its, bulk, car lot: r 100.pounds,.f. 0. b. - ; 
et 1.455] 1.463} 1.355} 8&1] 886] 821 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York......-- .129| .128} .1380|) 117.3] 62] 117.6 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
Wie eee, G0... Ji 55th 1.455 | 1.463} 1.355} 90.9] 91.4 84.7 
I ii neti cuccecunwacabadas< 2.550 | 2,425 | 2,313 177.9 169. 2 161.3 
olasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New York.| . 650 . 650 -650 | 170.6) 170.6 170. 6 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), per 100 
I Na viicincswusdcwusnceevestenecs 3.347 | 3.417 | 3.428} 135.2] 1381 138, 5 
1 No. 1913 base price. 2 As to score. § No quotation. 
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Average prices ae t a ~ _ 
Commodity ii ite 


Janu- | Febru- Janu- | Febru- | 
ary, ary, a ary, ary, | March, 
1927 1927 1927 1927 | 1927 
































‘ees 
FOODS—Continued CLO 
Other foods—C ontinued. (Cotton & 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, Muslin, 
ly AGE Gre Sgr Keer $0. 215 | $0.215 | $0.215 | 132.3] 132.3) i323 Fruit ¢ 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago. ______..-_...-_-- . 098 - 108 - 118 84. 5 93.7] 10138 Lonsd: 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York ---.....__.___- . 265 . 254 ~ 252 | 244.5) 233.9] 205 Rough 
Rice. (See Farm products.) Wams 
Sait, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), Print ele 
Stes cheatin sdetthin ase dine sadoDiheasehones 2.195 | 2195) 2.195] 215.2] 215.2) 2159 g-inct 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 3i4-in 
OE era a Sis eae . 062 . 060 -058 | 144.0} 139.3 136.3 Sheeting 
i i I oe es bk . 051 . 049 048 | 144.3] 140.6] 1366 Indiar 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago ---.--.........__- .079 . 084 . 089 99.0) 105.3 IL & Peppe 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York-.---_.___- . 345 - 345 -345 | 138.9) 138.9) 1389 Trion, 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen, New York— | Thread, 
COll, Sane, BEGG. . 975 . 975 -975 | 183.7} 153.7 153.7 Underw 
Peas, State and western, No. 5._......_....-_.-.-- 1.225 | 1.225] 1.225] 141.4] 141.4] 1414 Men’: 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3.__._..___. 1.600 |} 1.600} 1.500] 123.1] 123.1 115.4 Wom 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) Yarn, p 
Vegetable oil— Carde 
Coconut, crude, Manila, per pound, New York_..| .094 . 096 . 094 77.0 78. 5 77.9 Carde 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York__-_.| .100 . 099 -098 | 164.7] 162.8] 1606 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 
i a a ea 085} .001] .005) 117.1] 125.4] 108 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York..| 2.000; 2.075] 2.140] 118.5) 122.9) 127 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. 0. b. mill__...______- 088} .085] 1125] (@) Q | @ 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York- . 120 - 120 -121 | 196.1) 196.1 196.9 
Vinegar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 
0 elie ESE IE ee ere ee Ea 175 175 175 | 156.7} 156.7) 156.7 
CLOTHING MATERIALS. ._________.]_.---- 2] ee 167.3} 168,7 168, 4 
EPO eae eee Se Bae See 184.3 | 184.3| 1844 
Children’s, per pair, — 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut__._....._._..____| 1.330] 1.330; 1.330) 181.7; 181.7 181.7 
Little boy’s, tan, calf, blucher_._.........-___.___- 1.473 | 1.473] 1.473 | 166.5] 166.5 166.5 
Misses’, gun met pam. aes 1. 568 1, 568 1, 568 173.2} 173.2 73. 2 
Youth’s, tan, calf, Diucher. -. ...<..---20..-.---.-- 1.663 | 1.663 | 1.663 | 143.4) 143.4 143, 4 
Men’s, per pair, factory— - 
a era ea aera oe eee 6.400 | 6.400} 6.400) 205.6! 205.6 205.6 
Black, ealf, Goodyear, welt, bal.............______ 4.850} 4,850] 4.850} 153.2] 153.2 183.2 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather__________ 3.150 | 3.150] 3.150} 140.8] 140.8 140.8 
Black, vici kid, Goodyear welt__.................. 6.000 | 6.000} 6.000} 209.3] 209.3) 209 
Chocolate, elk, Dlucher... .......-...........-.... 1. 716 1, 722 1. 739 120.3 120.8 122. | 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher__._....._..___. 4.600 | 4.600} 4.600] 235.3] 235.3 30. 3 
Mahogany, chrome side, Goodyear welt, bal_.....| 3.600] 3.600 | 3.600} 223.3} 223.3 | 223.3 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf...........-.______ 4.850 | 4.850] 4.850} 153.2}; 153.2 153. 2 
Tan, dress, Goodyear-welt, side leather__.________ 3.350 | 3.350] 3.350] 149.7] 149.7 149,7 
Women’s, per pair, et ig FE 
Black, kid, dress, welt, lace, oxford._........_.___- 4.000} 4.000} 4.000] 1428) 1428) 1428 
Black, kid, McKay sewed, lace, oxford__....______ 3.600 | 3.600] 3.600 | 241.7| 241.7) 241.7 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace, oxford___..___.| 4.150] 4.150] 4.150} 190.9] 190.9 190.9 
Patent-leather pump, McKay sewed__.....______- 3.600 | 3.600] 3.600 | 261.8] 261.8; 2618 
eRe ei ott RES FR Pee Bae 145.4) 146.3) 1472.3 
Deni Massachusetts, 28-inch, 2.20 yards to the 
pound, aed ON .148 | .149 .149 | 1154) 115.8) 116.0 
Drilling, brown, per yard, factory— d 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch .___..._._.____ .110 .110 -110 | 138.4} 133.4) 1334 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound._...._. -106| 1106} .106| 129.2) 129.2) i” 
Flannels, per yard, poy 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the «Pe ae ge ee (3) 8 ia Mi .aulsutcl...---].------- 
Unbleached, SS pude to the pound____._________ (3) @ rte atts) gl... 
Ginghams, per yard, factory— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound___-._-_- . 090 - 090 .090 | 188.5) 138.5 138.5 
Security, 32-inch, 5.60 yards to the pound.-.._..__- . 123 123 -123 | 201.8) 201.8 201.8 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs, factory— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn........-.........__- 1.600} 1.600} 1.600] 198.8 | 198.8) 198 
Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam.____ 2.275 | 2.275| 2275 | 128.4) 128.4) 124 
Women’s, combed yarn, 16-ounce__._.....____.._. 1.666 | 1.666] 1.666| 1666) 166.6! 1665 
1 No 1913 base price 3 No quotation. 
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Average prices 


Index numbers 
(1913 = 100) 





Commodity 





Janu- | Febru- 
ary, ary, March, 


1927 | 1927 | 1927 


Janu- Febru- March, 
ory, | 8TYs | 1927 
1927 1927 





eager OT 


CLOTHING MATERIALS—C ontinued 


(otten goods—C ontinued. 

\Yuslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard, factory— 
IIE 2 1.5 <cncdcencveubhecesscodooce 
pS RS SRS PPS SS Se Ne a 
I Te et nh ek ee net, mci woe 
Wamsutta nainsook__ __- SS SEE £34 he SS Benth GR 
Print cloth, per yard, factory— 

g-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound.._._...........__- 
3314-inch, 5.35 yards to the pound _.__._.___._____- 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard, factory— 

Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound. --_.________- 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound-........_.__- eed 
Trion, 4 yards to the pound -_______....-...-.-_-... 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per 200 yards, factory 
Underwear, factory— 

















Women’s union suits, carded yarn, per dozen 
Yarn, per pound, factory— 

Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, cones__- 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, cones___- 
Ne ee en id ccscuecckluce 


Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments____| 














Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2...............-.-- 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2.--.............__- 


foolen and worsted goods 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 

pie 1 Phy asa liga ae UW a pee DA EO ae FObe. 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard, factory 
guiting, per yard, factory— 

Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce 
Middiesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce_...._._____- 
SS ES ESE ieee Saar Saree ee eee 
Serge, 11-ounce 
Trousering, cotton warp, l1i-ounce, per yard, factory - 
Underwear, factory— 

Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments __ 
Men’s uniom suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen - 
Women’s dress goods, per yard, factory— 

Broadcloth, 944-ounce, 54-56-inch 

French serge, all wool, 39-inch 
Serge, cotton warp, 36-inch. _...................-_- 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 54-inch 
Flannel, all wool, 54-inch 
Yarn, per pound, factory— 
Crossbred. stock, 2/32s 
il ei Riper iG ie 
Fine, domestic, 2/50s 






















Son Rate tt Seite tote Write yrs tet Eee s Peet Saar 

ips aban thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
a  ndacsnseainbene 

Silk, raw, per pound, New York— 

China, Canton, filature, extra extra A-.........__- 

ene nduewpensehune 

Japan, special, extra extra__.__....-..-....-....--- 

Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 

Domestic, gray spun, 60/1_.._........-.-.2...-._-- 

Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1...............__- 


Se eee 


Average spot price for 8 cities, per grosston— 
I tne Ki. de eee 


SE ES SSS 
Se ES OK SS eR eee eee eee 
Sitter tt tt tt eee 


$0. 152 | $0. 157 | $0. 157 
. 137 . 137 - 137 


.216} 1216] 1224 


3 

1.377 | 1.395] 1.395 
2.048 | 2.048] 2.048 
1.500} 1.500} 1.500 
28. 000 | 28. 000 | 28. 000 
29. 400 | 27.440 | 27. 440 
2.255 | 2.255] 2.255 
a - 995 75 
500 - 500 510 

77 775 775 


1,946 | 1.946) 1.946 
3.851 | 4.039] 3.979 
5.341 |] 5.635] 5.390 
5.635 | 6.027) 5.7. 

4.312] 4.243) 4.214 
5.292 | 5.223) 5.194 


(*) (°) (*) 
11. 490 | 11, 483 | 10. 608 
11. 479 | 11. 486 | 10. 743 














11.739 ! 11.731 | 11, 234 


178.2 | 183.8 183. 8 
169.8 | 169.8 169.8 
175.4} 178.4 180.7 
2734.5} 234.5 243.0 
135.7 | 137.7 141.5 
128,2| 130.8 130. 6 
124.7 | 1247 124.7 
146.7 | 146.7 146.7 
130.3 | 131.8 131.9 
186.0 186.0 186. 0 
168.9 | 168.9 168. 9 
140.2; 140.2 140. 2 
118.2} 120.6 120.9 
121.5} 123.6 125.9 
136.5} 137.7 135. 9 
117.1 | 118.6 119.8 
106. 107.6 108. 3 
188,8 | 196.1 189, 8 
202.8 | 202.8 202. 8 
173. 187.4 187.4 


171.6 | 171.6 171.6 
213.4} 212.3 208. 1 
198.5 | 198.5 202. 4 
203.8 | 203.8 203.8 
180.0} 1785 173.4 
177.0} 177.0 177.0 
159.0 | 159.0 159.0 
199.7 | 196.8 196. 8 


t) (1) (') 
') 8 (1) 
>) *) (') 


ee eee eee 








3 No quotation. 
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Continued 
Average prices Index numbers 
(1913 = 10% 
Commodity 5 wen , 
anu- | Febru- . anu- | Febru- ,, 
ary, ary, - ary, ary, | “ard 
1927 1927 1927 1927 194i 
FUELS—Continued ME’ 
ee ee Se ae Ss ee ee Se a 213.9 | 209.0) 2% jron 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools 1-11-71_____ - $5. 190 | $5. 040 | $5. 040 (*) Q) | @) St, 
Birmingham, per net ton— St 
Mine run, Jagger district_-_-_.........------------ 2.790 | 2.790} 2.790 (2) Q) | @ St 
Prepared sizes, Jagger district._....._.........-.-- 4.290; 4.040; 4.040) () @) | ¢ 
Screenings, Jagger I cudpncacenctionceshiet >= 2.540} 2.540] 2.540 () () | Q 
Chicago, per net. ton— St 
Mine run, southern Ilinois____.........-.--------- 4.7 4.550 | 4.400 (1) () | @ St 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois. __......-----.2.-- 5.060 | 4.863 | 4.765 ti (1) T 
Screenings, central Illinois..._...............--..-- 3.160} 3.450 | 3.475 (3: (1) ( 
Cincinnati, per net ton— T 
es ae: PENS Soe oe. nme bedaloe 3.890 | 3.640] 3.640] 176.8] 165 if v 
Dem. Deger MOOR. oe ism bowodbne 4.990 | 4.740} 4.240) 206.8) 196 
Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8........-------- 3.625 | 3.521 | 3.559 (1) (1) 
Prepared sizes, West Virginia, cog volatile... ___- 5.115 | 4.734) 4.521 (1) (1) 0 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_..------------ 3.255 | 3.128 | 3.228 (4) (1) A 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton. .--.....-------- 3.728 | 3.603 | 3.565 () (1) ( 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton...) 4.975 | 4.675 | 4.400] 165.8) 155.8 ( 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton.....--------- 4.005 | 3.755 | 3.630 (*) (#) ( 
St. Louis, per net ton— ] 
Mine run, southern Mlinois__..............-.--..-- 3.198 | 3.148] 3.160 (1) (1) I 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois. -__.-.s2-.--------- 4.160 | 3.910} 3.910 () (1) | ( 
Screenings, southern Ilinois........-.s.---.------- 2.485 | 2.585] 3,830 (*) (‘) ‘ 
ag EES TREES eee Sk ee | So A ee badly BS Se RS Ale Sw ee, Se ail 147.9 | 145.8 y 
Coke— 
Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven_-.-.-.---- 5.500 | 6.000 | 6.000 (*) (*) 
c onnellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven.....--- 3.875 | 3.700} 3.650; 158.8] 151.7 
Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery — 
Oklahoma, 24-26, 26, per “* Baise seeuctaaes 1.255 | 1.260} 1.219] 139.1] 138.6 Lt 
Pennsylvania, 36-40 SS ES BUT RIS . 064 . 063 . 059 (4) (1) 
Gasoline— 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York..-_-_--- . 210 . 218 .205 | 124.8] 129.2 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
oS” Se AS Oi . 090 . 082 . 067 (*) (1) 
po Oe ee eee eee 117 - 116 . 100 (}) (*) 
Natural, Grade B, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery, 
ee i OE Oe SE 075 . 063 044 (’) (') 
Crude petroleum, = ore. at well— 
ee OG gs) A Ue ee 1. 100 1. 100 1. 100 314.3 314. 3 
Kansas-Oklahoma, ; 33° Ye Ea eA 1.750 | 1.700] 1 187.3 | 182.0 
EE ED ES i EL es 3.275 | 3.400] 3.170 | 133.7] 138.8 
Refined petroleum, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
Standard white, 110° fire test_...............------ . 088 . 088 078 | 200.4] 208.2 
Water white, Pennsylvania TR BRA Dp ho EE . 094 . 088 083 | 152.0} 143.3 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS...._.'.....-.-/.--..---]---.-... 124.4 | 122.2 
rth I is ea ee i 8k A es coe 134,4 | 131.9 
Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 5114 per cent_.....-.......-_--- 4.400 | 4.4001 4.400; 1143] 114.3 
Non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent....------------------ 4.250 | 4.250} 4.250] 125.0 { 125.0 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Og eae ae le ee 18.000 | 18.000 | 18.400 | 122.4 | 122.4 
I SSS ETRE UE TOE ITE: 21. 260 | 20.760 | 21:160 | 124.1 121.2 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh___._........ 20.260 | 20.260 | 20.260 | 126.6 | 126.6 
Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala--_-_--- 18. 500 | 18.000 | 18.000 | 158.2) 154.0) 
Ferromanganese, seaboard..........-...-----..-.- 100. 600 |100. 000 {100,000 | 171.6 | 171.6 i 
Spiegeleisen, 19 and 21 per cent, furnace......-...- 37. 000 | 37.000 | 37.000 | 148.0 | 148.0 
Bar iron, Ried Piilad | 
Best re RC nT ere . 029 . 029 -029 } 153.1) 153.1) 
Common, Pittsburgh. .............-.------------- -030; .080; .028 | 178.8) 178.8) 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 ds, Pittsburgh__-_....- 2.000 | 1.950} 1.900} 145.4) 141.7 
— wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh... -._.......- 2.738 | 2.663 | 2.650} 150.5 | 146.4 | 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York ____.. 49. 600 | 49.600 | 47.900 | 212.2] 212.2) 
= grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh__........ 1.900 | 1.900} 1.900} 136.7) 136 
tee! billets, per gross ton, Pit ttsburgh— 
TET OR 5 NB) PPS 5 ER IPA TIGR EE 35. 000 | 33.000 | 34.000 | 135.7 | 128.0 
to "hearth pile coats FRE -.| 35.000 | 33.000 | 34.000 | 134.1 | 126.5 
1 No 1913 base price, 
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(1913 = 100) 
Commodity . Ste raee 
— Febru- March, Janu- | Febru- March, 
y, ary, 1927 ary, ary, 1927 
1927 1927 1927 1927 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS— Continued 
jron and steel—Continued. 
Stee], merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh____| $1.975 | $1.900 | $1.900 | 127.6} 122.7 122.7 
Stee! plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgb......._.._- . 019 . 019 - 019 | 128.4 |: 125.7 ‘125.0 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 

Besspmer, standard < J.3 3052. -b ssc) beds t tl 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000; 153.6 | 153.6 153. 6 

Open hearth, standard -..-_...22-....-2...4..-.... 43. 000 | 43. 000 | 43.000 143. 3 143.3 143. 3 
Stee] sheets, per pound, Pittsburgh-.-._._......--- sesh . 031 . 030 .-030 | 139.3) 137.0 135. 6 
Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh__| 2. 000 1, 950 1.900 | 132.4 129, 1 125. 8 
Terneplate, 8 pounds, I.C.,per base box (220 pounds), 

git. UE aa) SE) ae DT > a 11.700 | 11.700 | 11.700 | 168.7 168. 7 168. 7 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.| 5.500 | 5.500 | 5.500) 154.6) 154.6 154. 6 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 

Barbed, galvanized, Chicago_..._....-..------ 2... 3.388 | 3.313 | 3.300} 146.7| 143.4 142.9 

Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh_...............- 2.644 | 2.569) 2.550) 174.8) 169/8 168. 6 

Nemferreme maceere.-. 5 ee ri i eS COE RES 102.2 | 100.7 102.4 
Aluminum, per pound, New York_-.......__.__.__- . 264 . 258 .- 257 | 111.6} 109.1 108. 5 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery______ . 130 .127 . 131 82.8 80. 5 . 83.2 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York ..--.-..____.... . 208 . 204 . 208 98. 1 96. 4 97.9 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill__..>...-...-.___- . 153 . 150 . 154 91.6 89. 4 91.9 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York______..._..-....._- .077 . 074 .075 | 173.9} 168.2 171.4 
Lead, pipe, per 100 pounds, New York ______......_- 9.173 | 8.820} 9.052) 180.5} 173.6)° 178.1 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York-............_-__.- 1,344 | 1.363 | 1.455) 2387.9) 241.3 257.5 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York.-....._._..__- 561 . 582 . 556 91.6 95.1 90.8 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York.___.....__-- ee, 5 . 688 .693 | 148.2) 153.2 154. 4 
Zinc, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory...............__- 10.053 | 9.944 | 9.944 138.8 | 137.3 137.3 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York...-.............- 4 070 . 070 . 071 120.8 | 120.2 121.1 

BUELDING MATERIALS..______... fo ence ence 169.7 | 167.9). 166.8 

PO BE! ae are. TORS Wears Soe: CERRY aaneteee ss 181.4 | 180.1 179.0 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 

BO, Sp as occ webeviedusadicvatinccdoak 16.430 | 17.190 | 16.800 | 178.4] 186.7 182. 4 

No. 2 and better, drop siding.._............._..__- 29.700 | 29.390 | 29.740} 171.3) 169. 6° 171.6 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis_| 57. 500 | 56.500 | 57.500 | 278.0 | 273.2 278.0 
Hemlock, northern No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago____| 34.000 | 34.000 | 34.000 | 161.3 | 161.3 161.3 
Maple, hard, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 

i SS ee ee ay ee ees 53. 500 | 53.500 | 53.500 | 177.5 | 177.5 177.5 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 

CH hi Ok cc dake ls wee RGR S Geer eae 63.000 | 63.000 | 63. 000 170.3 170. 3 170.3 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y__| 48.000 | 48.000 | 47.000 | 164.2 164.2 160. 8 
Pine, yellow, flooring, long-leaf, B and better, per 

OUR Re, WOE iit ka .. eee 89.000 | 89.000 | 89.000 | 199.6 | 199.6 199. 6 
Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— 

Boards, No. 2, common, 1X8_..._.-..-.........--- 21. 560 | 20.950 | 21.180 | 169.3 164.5 166. 3 

Wicceier ie ne OO sks aes 8 cake coca one 40. 810 | 40.040 | 39.660 | 177.2 | 173.8 172.2 

Timbers, square edge and sound _.-.___....._.._-- (8) (3) SEs encore cmnibianmann iuieiatieters 
Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati__! 55.000 | 55.000 | 55.000 | 166.5 | 166.5 166. 5 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston_____- 32. 500 | 32. 250 | 32.250 | 149.9} 148.8 148.8 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, milJ_._........._- 3.760 | 3.610} 3.500] 123.7] 118.8 115.2 
Shingles, per M, mill— 

so Ean EE See 6.000 | 6.000] 6.000] 169.4] 169.4 169. 4 

Red cedar, 16 inches long..................----.--- 2.530 | 2.480] 2.460] 128.6); 126.1 125. 1 

ee OE ot et De at eee Rn aA hh. 207.5 | 207.9 207.5 
Common building, per 1,000— 

Simple average of 82 yard prices..................- 14.096 | 14.122 | 14.007 | 207.5 | 207.9 207. 5 

Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago..............--. 8.610 | 9.170} 8.740} 1744) 185.7 177.0 

aah at rt Gs a Se TE akerat B SS 2 Pag Se TR iT in. 132.4 | 129.1 125. 8 
Cee. fe cobecsbeccccedepcconcest-onanen 157.7 | 155.2 154.5 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. pet 

Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pennsylvania, 

Indiana, Minnesota, Texas, and California. _.... 1.713 | 15683 | 1.683 | 165.0; 162.1 162. 1 

ON a sii 5 ony duis os dhomiteownnoen 1.636 | 1.600 | 1.600] 161.9 | 1583] 1583 
NOSUNRRNIDORS BR «sss -- = 5d > don annet-B eben 1.626 | 1.550.) 1,550) 182.7] 1742) 1742 
Gresel stone, 1 rach, pes sulte yard, yy F res. _| 1.840] 1.840) 1.840 | 204.4) 204.4) 2044 

Tave. r ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average o 

fatten opel wien hie 5 > ian Bee ih ies 958 | .923| .933| 193.7.| 1865]. 188.7 
Hollow tile, building, per*bloek, Chicago.........--- 076! 2076' .076! 1188' NSB’ 1188 


4 Quotation not received. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COREODINES. PA NPRBT: FEBRUARY, AND MARCH. 1977_' 








: Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 


Commodity 





Janu- | Febru- Janu- | Febru- 
ary, | ary, |Marchy| “ary, | ary, | March 
1927 1927 1927 1927 192] 





BUILDING MATERIALS—Continued 


Other building materials—C ontinued. 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. 0. b. plant, simple 


average of 15 plant prices____.....................- $8. 937 | $8. 765 | $8.719 | 216.6) 212.3) 2113 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f. 0. b. factory— 

pO EE a a ee eee eee 1.623 | 1.623] 1.617 1 ) (1) 

Es ee ee eee. ee ee 5.588 | 5.588] 5.562 ! 1) (t) 

SREY Tg art Sy ge) 7 a aT a 4.926] 4.926] 4.926 i 1) (1) 

inte GOS 6 ee td a ko ed 2.052} 2.052) 2.043 1 1) (1) 
Sand, building, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average of 

al eens ee os GS e Oo oer . 637 . 609 . 601 167.2] 159.8 157.8 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square fect, f. o. b. quarry____. 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000 | 302.7 | 302.7 302.7 
Glass, plate, per square foot, New York— 

tO © OUire Seed 00k... Lik Se. has... . 320 . 320 -320] 135.2] 135.2 135.2 

Ue Sete G@rteot 02. iL a - 400 . 400 -400 | 125.7) 125.7 125.7 
Glass, window, per 50 square feet, f. o. b. works— 

Co RERERSE ET TRE SP ESRE CER, TRE ee 3.600 | 3.600} 3.600] 1583) 158.3 153.3 

ET aE a ae a See 3.135 | 3.135] 3.135] 141.2} 141.2 141.2 
Linseed oil, per pound, New York.--..............- - 105 . 104 -105; 169.8] 168.5 170.1 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York-_---_______ . 040 - 055 -055 4 150.94 207.5 207.5 
Rosin (B), per barrel, New York_..-.__......._____- 12. 375 | 11.713 | 10.230} 256.9] 243.2 212.4 


Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New York_| .825 . 751 -736} 192.9} 175.4 171.9 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, New York..| .145 - 145 -145 | 214.5] 214.5 214.5 


Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, New York ______ . 065 . 065 -065 | 120.8] 120.8 120.8 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) P 


ore wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 
products.) 

Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 


*. 




















CHEMICALS AND DRUGS__________-|__-.- 122.1 | 122.0 120,7 
lS TT ca! Rate ae de ioe. Sere 2) EE ag! RR! 115.6 | 115.5 113,7 
Acids, per pound, New York— 
Acetic, 28 per cent, barrels. -..............-.2..... . 034 034 034 | 174.2] 174.2 174.2 
OS SS EE CE See . 010 . 010 . 010 73.1 73.1 73.1 
OE A SE) Te eee . 065 065 . 065 133. 2 133. 2 133, 2 
ye ae gl | a 2 de ee . 400 .400 | 141.1] 141.1 141.1 
Stearic, triple pressed, bags......................-- . 148 153 -141 | 111.3] 115.1 106.0 
Sulpmarie, OG, Chk Oars. 2s . 008 . 008 . 008 75.0 75.0 75.0 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof. .............-...-...- . 412 .378 .350} 11264 103.2 95.7 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent._._................-..-- . 830 . 830 . 830} 173.5) 173.5 173.5 
Alum, a ig Poe pound, New York.-..__........._. . 034 034} 191.4] 191.4 191.4 
Ammonia, ydrous, per pound, New York..-....; .125 125 . 104 50.0 50.0 41.5 
Benzol, pure, per gallon, f. 0. b. works__.__......._.. . 240 240 . 230 88. 1 88. 1 84.4 
Bieaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York___.__- 2.000 | 2.000; 2.000; 169.5] 169.5 169. 5 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New York} . 043 .043 | 113.3] 113.3 113.3 
Coal-tar colors, per pound, New York— 
is Ban heh nwa ce ntindocstungasd - 400 400 . 400 125.0 125. 0 125.0 
Es SES aS ieee Seen . 24 240 .240} 109.1] 109.1 109. 1 
Te Be Oia Bon nooo 3k ecuscccsbess . 140 . 140 . 149 77.8 77.8 77.8 
Copper sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per pound._..| .048 . 048 . 048 92.1 92. 1 92.1 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 
Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. 0. b. works_______ .160{ .160] .160) @) 1) (') 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York_-..-........_- .113 .113 -113 | 133.4] 133.4 133.4 
Oil, vegetable— 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 
Palm kernel, crude, A pees, New York--....._- . 090 . 092 . 093 89. 1 91.0 91.6 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
Potash, oan, S See tees per pound, New York.| . 071 . O71 .O71 | 199.1] 199.1 199.1 
esi aote, Ber? pounds, New York..............__. 900} .900; .900} 150.0] 150.0{ 1500 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New York; 2290 | 2.290; 2.200] 3026] 3026 326 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, £0.b. works 019 - 019 .019 | 175.0) 175.0 175.0 
Soda, caustic, 76 percent,solid, per pound, New York} .038] .038} .088| 257.5 | 257.5) 257.5 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pou New York..... 750 . 750 -750|) B14 118.1 118.1 
. Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York...._....._- 18.000 | 18.000 | 18.000/ 81.8] 81.8 81.8 
Tallow, inedible, p: prime, perpound, Chicago! .073! .078| .0791 103.4! 110.5} 1110 


1 No 1913 base price. 
{1112] 
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wHOLESALE PRICES OF GOMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1927— 





























Continued 
: Index numbers 
Average prices (1913 = 100) 
Commodity . ; 
Janu- ebru- Janu- | Febru- 
ary, | ary, Meow ary, | ary, a 
1927 1927 ‘ 1927 1927 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—C ontinued 
Ber ROT TRINA 6a ion eco wninin sonemtind coe [oscnsaanl-nsasenabbhbe dees 105.8 | 105.8 106, 4 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, Bal- 

iOS. SG haba hk damn Loy Shh ses bebe sbomse suse gece $8. 500 | $8. 688 | $8,750; 110.4] 113.0 113.7 
Ammonia, Sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 
eo ek SR eee ee S| eee 2.530 | 2.550] 2 538 81.0 81.6 81.2 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago--_......... 28. 000 | 28.000 | 28.000 | 139.1] 139.1 139. 1 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, bags, per ton, New 

YOUR iodide sbaps por -dlendn inci digpeccspiganowcegsou 36. 400 | 36.400 | 36. 400 95. 5 95. 5 95.5 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. mines__-| 3.120| 3.000| 3.000 91.5 88. 0 88.0 
soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York_| 2.618 | 2.635 {| 2.670} 106.0] 106.7 108. 2 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 

ChicnGeess... sti). Leccwsswosncenneeamesesessieus 35. 750 | 35. 750 } 35.750 | 153.0] 153.0 153.0 

progs and pharmaceuticals.._...............-.---|_22 222} eee hte 254.4) 153.4 51,7 
Acid, citrie, domestic, crystals, per pound, New Y ork- 439 . 435 .435 | 100.9 99.9 99.9 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. S. P., per pound, New 

ff, SR EH. RES Be ee . 295 . 305 . 316 96.7] 100.0 103. 7 
Aleohol, grain, 188 proof, U. 8. P., per gallon, New 

p RR EE ie RS Fee a ae END Sm 5 ne 3.798 | 3.800 | 3.788 152.0 152. 0 151.5 
Cream of tartar, powdered, = pound, New York...; .219 . 223 . 226 92. 0 93.3 4.9 
Epsom salts, U. S. P., in barrels, per 100 pounds, 

New Ped 6b bone Sdbeeadobletesdpissn'no- dade 2.350] 2.350) 2350) 213.6] 213.6 213.6 
Glycerin, refined, per pound, New York.-___........| .300 . 284 .268 | 1522] 144.0 133. 2 
Opium, natural, U. 8. P., per pound, New York...-| 12.000 | 12,000 | 12.000] 199.4] 199.4] 199.4 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, 

Le SP ESS eee a Pee Oe Fe 7.750 | 7.750) 7.750] 193.8} 193.8 193. 8 
Phenol (carbolic acid), U. 8. P., per pound, New 

LE ea as ep | sR RE oe See .170 . 170 .170 | 154.7] 1547 154.7 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 

CE OFS 0 UTS «tr pecsbasvneuwecscudcas . 400 . 400 .400 | 182.1]; 821 182.1 

HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS...) eee 157.4) 157.5 157.4 
A a ee SES SO See ee eee See 137.6 | 187.4 137, 6 
Bedroom, average price, factory— 

PY ee ee a ee ee 31.414 | 31.414 | 31.414 y ) ) 

i ER AT ERE NTE OE: 7.974) 7.974) 7.974 1) 1) 1) 

EG EES 5) eee ee oP enone es See ae 41. 545 | 41.546 | 41. 545 x m1 (1) 

0 ES PT SS Se SP 7.632 | 7.632) 7. 682 1 @) (@) 
Dining room, average price, factory— 

SETTLES Oe Reese Sear 40. 458 | 40.458 | 40. 458 f 1 1 

Co FS SR PR eee eee 37.772 | 37.772 | 37. 772 i 

Tap pemeeueees, SO0N. 153... 6 Sos. a i dks 5. 572 | 50. 572 | 50. 572 1) t 
Kitchen, average price, factory— 

oS WERE ae tS ee ee 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33. 000 g f g 

OR SR aS | Pe ee ae 14. 950 | 14.950 | 14. 950 i 1) 

Fee i cudebbewedabes (’) (8) fee 02 RES PS Ost VE 

Table, porcelain top, each___...................... 7.500 | 7.500) 7.500 (4) (G) @) 
Living room, average price, factory— 

RG SRE, REIS MRE Ee: A 31.558 | 31. 558 | 31. 558 (‘) (1) 

ES SEGRE RE RE ees Se 58. 346 | 58.346 | 58.346 ‘3 () 

Ns Bi dob cick Suen ccnnndhbasu ch denucidela 20.417 | 20.417 | 20.417 @ ) (*) 

ES a a SR eS a Segre 222.4 | 222.6 222.2 
Blankets, factory— 

Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair_.._- 1.020} 1.020} 1.020) 168.6] 168.6 168. 6 

Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound ___..... 1.313} 1.313 | 1.3134 171.7 | 171.7 171.7 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 

Axminster, Bigelow __. ........02i.2..2 22. el. eee 3.120 | 3.120] 3.120] 2329) 232.9 232.9 

Brussels, Bigelow . .....u....-.-.-.«--.---20--.«0- 2.976 | 2.976) 2.976} 230.3] 2303] 20.3 

Wilton, Bigelow PEb oh bbbbnccdvdibeccehsctbicndess 4.896 | 4.896] 4.896) 203.3] 203.3 208. 3 
Cutlery, factory— 

Carvers, 8inch, per paif.............-.2221.-- 22. 1.350 | 1.350) 1.350} 1802.0] 180.0 180.0 

Knives and forks, per gross.........._..--.-..-...- 12. 500 | 12.500 | 12.500 | 217.4} 217.4} 217.4 

ails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, iw gross, factory.--.| 20.700 | 20.700 | 20. 700 141.1 141.1 141.1 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, per yard, factory— 

Lk LG, Lukes cc tcpecwtdbeduek .369} .369| .369| 1541] 154.1] 1541 

0.) PRR SRI awew} 1.140) 1.140} 1.140]. 294.5) 294.5 294.5 
Tableware, factor y— 

Dinner sets, per set— 

Semivitreous, 100 pieces_..................-....- 19. 860 | 19.860 | 19.860; (1) Q (i 
~<A SRE: RE Te 45. 700 | 16.700 1 45.700 | 196.4] 196.4 196.4 


t No 1913 base price. 








8 No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF eeecens: 1 ale FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1927— 
Jontinue ; 








— 


P Index numbers 
Average prices (1913 = 100) 





Commodity ] .? 
Janu- | Febru- teoaal Janu- | Febru- 





























ary, ary, ary, | ary, | “arch, 
1927 | 1927 | 1927 | 4997 | j997 | 1927 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS— Continued 
Furnishings—Continued. 
Tableware, factory—Continued. 

Glass nappies, 4-ineh, per-dozen................-_- $0. 200 | $0. 200 | $0. 200 | 181.8 | 181.8 | 41 

Glass pitchers, 14-gallon, per Goeee. .. os 2.100} 2.100) 2.100| 2625) 262.5 | 262.5 

Glass tumblers, 44-pint, per dozen__-___._..._____- . 180 . 180 -160 | 150.0} 150.0 133.3 

Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen_...__.____- . 980 . 980 -980 | 211.5} 211.5 211.5 

Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen_____ 1,260} 1.260) 1.260} 221.0} 221.0 221.0 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.05 yards to the 

pound, per yard, factory... ......5...--...--5--.-- . 190 - 195 -195 | 141.2] 1449 | 1449 
Tubs, galvanized-iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory____. 6.325 | 6.325 | 6.325] 154.0] 1540 | 140 

MISCELLANBOUS... = .c2-5c.---_[-. 117,9 | 118.5) 1184 
SE i Si SE ee Ie Mee Manes 130.1 | 138.0) i316 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis. -_-..................__.. 26. 313 | 27.375 | 26.500 | 143.3) 149.1 144.3 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, Memphis---_-....| 31,000 | 34. 250 | 30.750] 109.6); 121.0!) i087 
Linseed meal, per ton, New York_._._.__-...______- 45.700 | 45.000 | 45.000 | 160.8 | 158.4 | 1584 
Mill feed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis_| 27. 250 | 28.625 | 28.200} 140.1 147. 2 145.0 
ESRF SP RSE Be sara SN bie PP ae Sas Feat Saray ee 136.6 | 136.7 137.4 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston ______ . 450 . 450 -460 | 166.9) 166.9); 170.6 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, Boston_| . 675 . 675 -675 | 269.6 | 269.6 269. 6 
Harness, California, oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago_| . 431 . 436 436 | 107.5 108.7 108.7 
Side, black chrome, B grade, per square foot,,Boston_| . 250 . 250 . 250 97.7 | 97.7 97,7 
Sole, per pound— 

Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery run, Boston_| .350 . 350 -350 | 117.4); 117.4 117.4 

Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston....________.___ . 430 . 430 . 430 95. 8 95. 8 95.8 

Union, middle weight, New York._.___.-._______- . 438 . 440 -440 | 109.0) 109.6 109.6 

I a i 154,8 | 154.8 154.8 
Box board, per ton, f. o. b. mill— 

I a 41. 184 | 41.184 | 41. 184 f Q | () 

De en cs = coun dete 51. 084 | 51.084 | 51.084 a (1) (1) 
gle eren SE SETI Tee eae ae 64. 350 | 64.350 | 64. 350 () | 

aper— 

Newsprint, roll, peed, f oO. b mil oos uj... . 033 033 0383 | 157.1 | 157.1 157.1 

rapping, manila, No, 1, jute, per pound, New 
ei lene thliceciedhbide bt duckbhattebdhbte kin. den. . 093 093 093 | 189.6; 189.6 189.6 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domeStic, unbleached, per 100 
PI ee 2.750 | 2.750} 2.750; 123.6) 123.6 123.6 
EF EET eS a SC NPRENS RBIRAIS 99,4 99, 2 100, 2 
Burlap, 1 unce, 40-inch, per yard, New York____| .097 . 088 -091 |} 120.8) 109.5 113.7 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 
ahoma, medium, filtered stock _--_.........._- . 180 . 180 . 180 f (1) (1) 

Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D__............_-.____- . 246 - 251 . 243 (i (1) (') 
Hemp, manila, fair, current, shipment, per pound, 

BET UF Glen Dolitonan biithtdabiii eh sin dt Sion . 155 . 144 . 136 166. 7 155. 3 146.0 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, New York--_-_- .070 . 070 -070 | 104.6) 104.6 104.6 
Lubricaiing oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, 

OT A Stn one Abt ee ee gt . 240 . 244 240 168. 4 171. 1 168. 4 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New York_| . 245 . 245 250 | 167.0 | 167.0 170. 4 
Rubber, per pound, New York— 

a a . 268 . 261 . 286 33. 1 $2.4) 35.4 

Plantation, ribbed, smoked, sheets._......________ . 395 . 383 411 48. 1 46. 7 50.1 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New 

» (ASS ee CTR cr i re See a coe a . 080 080 079 184. 5 184.5 | 182.6 
Soap— Lowe 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati_.__.........._. 4.131 | 4.180 | 4180] 134.0| 135.6 | 135.6 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia___.______._ 4.851 | 4.851 | 4.851 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 187.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York__.___. . 058 . 058 058 | 157.5 | 157.5) = 157.5 
Tobaceo— | X 

Plug, per pound, New York. -..:._........-...... -696 | 666 | .696} 179.0} 179.0) 179.0 

Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New York_____. 8.320 | 8.320 | 8320]. 147.5 | 147.5) 147.5 

SE NT ne nce Mie ou caiedl « onensohaumienn densi cunemninale Ores, SETS 149.6 | 149.9 | 149.0 
, . | 
Preduwcers’ gee@e*... 2) uo. sci e  aetiididi epithets lpwactbibdincd 124.5 | 123.5 121.8 
gi lt EER A palin Acie Lal able Hoe Ger Nee 156.9 | 156.0 155.0 
ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series)... |---| 146.9 | 146.4 145.3 
1 No 1913 base price. * Federal Reserve Board grouping. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Raw Materials, Producers’ 
Goods, and Consumers’ Goods 


Statistics began with the September, 1926, issue of its monthly 

report on wholesale prices the inclusion of index numbers of 
commodities classified into raw materials, producers’ goods, and con- 
symers’ goods. This grouping conformed to that adopted by the 
Federal Reserve Board in its monthly reports, for which the original 
data relating to wholesale prices in the United States were furnished 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. With the December, 1925, figures 
the Federal Reserve Board discontinued publishing these index num- 
bers. 

Information for the months of September, 1925, and July, August, 
and September, 1926, was contained in the November, 1926, number 
of the LaBor Review and has been continued in subsequent issues. 
In the following table is presented a complete statement for all 
months from January, 1913, to March, 1927, inclusive. The index 
numbers for the years 1913 to 1925, inclusive, are those published 
by the Federal Reserve Board, to which have been added the index 
numbers computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In using these figures it should be borne in mind that the classifica- 
tion here employed is that adopted by the Federal Reserve Board 
and is purely arbitrary. Thus, under ‘raw materials” are grouped 
certain commodities such as lumber, pig iron, and hides, which might 
also properly be regarded as ‘‘ producers’ goods.’ The latter term 
has been restricted to include only certain kinds of semimanufactured 
products purchased by producers, as raw sugar, cotton and woolen 
yarns, steel billets, and leather. Again, under the present classifica- 
tion, some finished products, as gasoline, nails, steel rails, and building 
brick, are included with “‘producers’ goods” and not with ‘‘con- 
sumers’ goods,” while the latter group includes cotton and woolen 
piece goods, which are purchased by clothing manufacturers. The 
complete list of 404 commodities, as grouped by the Federal Reserve 
Board, is as follows: 


‘2 MEET the demand for such information, the Bureau of Labor 


Raw materials 


Crops.—Barley, corn (2 quotations), oats, rye, wheat (5 quotations), cotton 
(2 quotations), cottonseed, flaxseed, hay (3 quotations), hops (2 quotations), 
tobacco, clover seed. Total, 21 commodities. 

Animal products.—Cattle (2 quotations), hogs (2 quotations), sheep and 
lambs (3 quotations), poultry (2 quotations), calfskins, cow hides, goatskins, 
steer hides (2 quotations), raw silk (3 quotations), wool (8 quotations). Total 
25 commodities. 

Forest products.—Lumber (11 quotations). Total 11 commodities. 

_ Mineral products.—Anthracite coal (3 quotations), bituminous coal (3 quota- 
tions), coke (2 quotations), crude petroleum (3 quotations), iron ore (2 quota- 
lions), pig iron (6 quotations), aluminum, copper, lead, quicksilver, tin, zinc, 
phosphate rock, sulphur, gravel, sand, slate. Total, 30 commodities. Total 
raw materials, 87 commodities. 


Producers’ goods 


Cocoa beans, copra, olee oil, raw sugar, coconut oil, corn oil, peanut oil, 
soya bean oil, cotton thread, cotton yarns (4 quotations), woolen yarns (3 quota- 
tions), linen shoe thread, silk yarns (2 quotations), gasoline (4 quotations), bar 
iron (2 quotations), reinforcing bars, nails, cast-iron pipe, skelp, steel billets 
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(2 quotations), steel merchant bars, steel tank plates, steel rails (2 quotati, ons), 
steel sheets, structural shapes, terneplate, tin plate, wire (2 quotations), she, 
copper, copper wire, lead pipe, bar silver, sheet zinc, yellow pine lath, eypro.. 
shingles, red cedar shingles, brick, Portland cement, crushed stone, hollow { tn 
lime, plate glass (2 quotations), window glass (2 quotations), linseed oil, putty. 
rosin, turpentine, white lead, zine oxide, acetic acid, muriatie acid, nitric acid. 
stearic acid, sulphurie acid, denatured alcohol, wood alcohol, alum, anhydrus 
ammonia, bleaching powder, borax, copper sulphate, copra (chemical 
formaldehyde, crude coconut oil (chemical use), corn oil (chemical use), pain, 
kernel oil, soya bean oil (chemical use), caustic potash, sal soda, soda ash. soda 
bicarbonate, ‘caustic soda, soda silicate, tallow (inedible), acid phosph late, am. 
monia sulphate, ground bone, muriate of potash, soda nitrate, tankage, cil rie 
acid, tartaric acid, grain alcohol, glycerin, opium, phenol, bran, cottons: 
meal, linseed meal, mill feed, leather (7 quotations), newsprint paper, won 
pulp, hemp, jute, lubricating oil, rope, rubber, sisal, fuel oil (2 quotati 
Total producers’ goods, 122 commodities. 


Consumers’ goods 


Fish (3 quotations), flour (9 quotations), canned fruit (2 quotations), dried 
fruit (4 quotations), fresh fruit (4 quotations), glucose, hominy grits, lard, cory 
meal (2 quotations), molasses, oatmeal, oleomargarine, pepper, rice (2 quotations 
salt, granulated sugar, edible tallow, tea, canned vegetables (3 quotations), 
fresh vegetables (3 quotations), cottonseed oil, olive oil, vinegar, peanuts, fresh 
beef (2 quotations), salt beef, hams, lamb, mutton, fresh pork loins (2 quota- 
tions, salt pork (3 quotations), poultry (2 quotations), veal, butter (18 quota- 
tions), cheese (3 quotations), fluid milk (3 audtations). condensed milk, evaporated 
milk, beans, bread (5 quotations), coffee, eggs (7 quotations), shoes (17 quota- 
tions), cotton goods (20 quotations), woolen and worsted goods (14 quotations 
refined petroleum (2 quotations), cream of tartar, epsom salts, hydrogen peroxide 
quinine sulphate, household furniture (14 quotations), blankets (2 quotations 
carpets (3 quotations), table cutlery (2 quotations), pails, sheeting (2 quotatio: 
tableware (5 quotations), ticking, tubs, wrapping paper, laundry soap (2 quota- 
tions), starch, tobaeco (2 quotations). Total consumers’ goods, 195 com- 
modities. 


’ 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS, PRODUCERS’ 
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es» 
Raw materials 

r ‘ Pro- : Con- 

Year and momth Animal Forest | Mineral — nes i: 

Crops | prod- | prod- | prod- | Total | 8°04 | 804s 

ucts | ucts ucts 
1913 
DPE TIEIOR, \ echenecigecBte seme sing pe <-nygit- 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
etal a ata ty ile rE A Bilt SS 98 96 102 105 100 103 | QY 
oo SERRE 3 Rea has Bee et 97 99 103 103 100 104 | 99 
Mateh.............-.-.-------------------- 96 103 103 101 100 103 | 98 
OS SPP Pa ewes 98 103 104 99 100 102 9 
cs ATE rein aed ati RS 5 AB ~ theta 98 99 103 98 99 101 | 08 
) > SEU GB DRE ET Ee. ae ee 4 98 100 108 Ys 99 100 | a9 
OM i aie. oe aus acu 97 103 99 97 99 100 100 
Fi Riel allt Sk AE Dae 99 101 98 99 100 99 101 
a 104 102 98 101 102 100 102 
COCR esi EY SE ee 105 100 96 102 102 99 101 
Rept i 5 es ik tide 104 97 96 101 100 97 103 
pS PST PET oe ee 10 97 96 98 99 93 idl 
1914 

Arvetere for yale ic ea ech... 102 103 92 92 99 92 101 
OS PORES TEST a Re | 102 100 94 98 100 92 100 
RES SAE AS a eee 102 102 94 98 100 93 100 
it ES ae a RS ee 2 102 102 4 98 101 04 99 
pS ie ORE oo ae 103 103 93 97] « 101 93 97 
i a 105 101 93 91 99 93 oT 
i 105 101 93 90 99 90 98 
SS AAS: GPSS LRT POD 4911 Ca Ts 100 105 92 90 99 89 100 
SE aay et ere ae eee eee Se see 105 109 $3 gi 102 93 105 
EEE PR RS PLL BE EE 101 109 92 90 100 95 106 
a aaa TE BS, skeen castongl = BEN i At. 95 102 88 87 95 91 104 
pees SS PE Pe a Eee 98 100 88 87 95 88 104 
Aig RHE RE) EN | 100 97 87 89 95 90 103 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS, PRODUCERS’ 
goODS, AND CONSUMERS’ GOODS, JANUARY, 1913, TO MARCH, 1927—Continued 






































Raw materials 
, 2 earn Guna es... i. 
Year and month Animal | Forest | Mineral’ oe sumers’ 
Crops | prod- | prod- | prod- | Tota] | 2905 | 800ds 
ucts ucts ucts 
+ 
1915 
pperege EGON, nena nn neti 112 98 90 7 101 7 103 
pO | ee eS Se ea ee awe 109 95 88 88 97 91 104 
EE SS = EE TET a a 119 93 87 91 100 90 104 
pS EE: SE SS a be ee ee 117 94 88 90 99 91 103 
PE Ss Ess Eee ae |”, a aE 121 | 94 88 YO 100 92 102 
Te EE ee a 120 | OS 87 93 102 92 102 
pi Ee a eS ae ee ee 108 99 87 97 101 93 101 
jaly.225..... CE SS TS 110 101 87 99 102 94 102 
pC ES SS SF a eT 108 101 87 98 101 | 96 101 
a a ae a oe eg 10% 101 89 101 101 | 98 99 
ye SS Se ae, Se ee hein 108 103 94 | 102 104 101 102 
Ce Ee eS ae ee 107 98 95 104 102 109 104 
py EEE yal ane "See oes ee 113 97 97 110 105 117 106 
1916 
pvenmrenre ei 129 119 102 137 126 143 119 
ES ee ee * Ce a 119 101 101 12 112 125 107 
a ee Oe yee Ges eS 117 106 102 126 114 129 108 
PE eS RE ES a ee 112 114 103 131 118 137 109 
pS a ay a ae 116 115 102 132 119 142 111 
it dei cietinncttnitioriensneserareittinnin mexenmaseia 117 118 101 132 12i 145 112 
2 Ee SS a ee 112 121 100 131 120 145 113 
OS ea Cae aaa 116 122 100 127 120 143 116 
PO ar eS aa ee 131 124 109 124 125 141 120 
a SS ae ae a er 140 126 101 127 129 142 124 
SO SE RE aS a SE TT 153 123 104 139 135 148 129 
SR SS a a SEY 168 128 106 169 149 154 137 
December... ..__ Oa? Te eee 158 132 108 189 154 163 136 
1917 
Average eR eee. Bei... ok. 212 174 135 191 187 | 185 163 
pe OG ey AA TR: aE RET 166 138 114 191 159 | 165 139 
en ee ES STS 162 148 117 200 164 | 167 143 
oe, TE TS AE RET, TS 174 160 120 199 172}; 173 146 
A ee RS aS ay ae as 203 169 133 191 182 181 158 
7 PoE TSR Ss NETS 228| 172) 138] 293] 195| 187 187 
2 RT ET Ta es a ee 229 172 143) 214 198 | 196 166 
PEE Tlie tlinhacannddinenesdibe soa tiie 229 173 143 | 207 197 | 209 166 
PRE SR ee A IE SS 228 187 | 142 | 194 198 | 2 170 
SS Ta as 214 200 145 | 180 195 202 171 
RET TT ey 226 193 | 139 | 165 192 | 182 174 
| a de 239 190 141 | 172 196 172 175 
eG TS ee a eT 237{ 183| 145| 473] 193| 171 177 
1918 
eR ee 243 204 157 | 180 205 181 191 
ee a ET TE ET SE CT 242 179 149; 174 194 172 180 
PE SE eR a 244 182 149 174 196 174 181 
Re A RS ay 251 184 150 174 199 176 180 
2 Ve a eT: 245 197 158! 474 202 179 183 
an, eR EES EI ES 230; 204) 158/ 179] 202| 180 180 
i eS RR STE Ty a Bs 235 203 158 | 177 202 182 1&3 
OO RY RR TTT I 242 208 162 185 208 182 196 
RS SS SRE a 247 219 162 186 214 | 183 193 
ST ree a 257 223 162 186 219 186 199 
TT a eS a7 243 212 158 187 211 187 201 
| SO Sera: 238 211 157 188 209 185 204 
RA cc ecinddisecadsbitlecensdihl 241 211 158 187 210 180 206 
1919 
eT RET ae Per 251 221 211 179 217 179 2i1 
SOOPER TRE a er aaeee ars 238 208 161 181 206 176 203 
eS a gers 229 209 160 178 203 171 195 
| SS CONTR RRS eet err 241 217 160 174 209 168 198 
Se aS Rae ger 248 226 161 172 213 i 202 
atid i oo ni ch iciomnec citinecaeinll 256 227 169 173 217 167 206 
CE eRe STE eT 248 223 195 175 215 173 206 
Se ieebeth.. «Si... 2k ..1 die 255 241 222 180 227 180 214 
Sh CRT RRP RE get 246 241 248 182 227 186 221 
CIR PRS eee es 237 220 255 185 218 186 216 
.. Ses SS RT Tr ee ees 251 213 257 186 219 186 217 
Oe a oer 272 213 261 185 225 189 224 
mber...... ES SF: |” SRS Sh Ae IS 284 210 291 138 231 197 230 
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Cc 1 
GOODS, AND CONSUMERS’ GOODS, JANUARY, 1913, TO MARCH, 1927—Continne® 
|, as 
Raw materials 
Pro- Con. 
Year and month Animal] | Forest |Mineral ducers’ SUmers’ 
Crops | prod- | prod- | prod- | Total Goods | goods 
ucts ucts ucts 
1920 
ANGE TE FORE ok. cnn cinptsntedeccorapthe 255 186 311 236 228 21 va 
JANUARY « -.- 22 5.222 ee ccccocccccsccccevede} 220 218 333 194 240 210 29 
SR ESR OSPR ISS | 277 211 367 199 237 2i¢ ne 
ig A ARE EO REI | 995| 206| 375| 205; 20] 21! fe 
OO ES SES ES SS * 301 202 369 227 249 237 44 
pT SE Ses SS SRS ee REL 3 310 185 357 234 246 244 49 
DD alec dcccisdttccaputpesoutohsoonictiain 299 188 324 243 245 238 245 
| RR i aS RT | 285 186 315 254 243 232; 
ee ae eS 254 183 309 263 235 219 25 
SSIES SST ELIS | | 229 189 293 272 232 209 ms 
Sh ctobudaconmanidnnnnd 5 SRE Fe 192 173 267 267 212 196 219 
RO CONE ional nd kibh chicane bing eect 173 158 225 247 192 182 19 
i vciincinbvten abd diiebindinedieeendtats 159 131 213 233 174 166 199 
1921 
DVO DO PA iis voce cb ew cccucttbowscnis 131 110 165 184 142 13 15 
(ES SR GES SS SS ae 2) 157 120 197 224 166 160 1M) 
ch d bn chee angdntid ieee 148 117 179 204 155 152 170 
Bs ei ed 8 ee 138 119 169 iG 15 145 168 
PS RT a RTE S ET st 128 108 160 189 1441} 139 16] 
| RES SERIE ITS SS AES LES SCR PRS Se 45 134 106 159 186 140 | 37 156 
| EP ES RS a 6 RATES: 126 103 158 178 135 | 33 153 
A oo hola dite cocaatplecdsodell 122 113 155 172 135 | 128 154 
De SI IE: | LE 123 114 152 169 135 125 157 
8S RR SAME re 141 105 154 168 137} 12 155 
ioc Re FREI Sites STR eS 135 107 162 174 138 | 126 14 
|” SERS tinct Rea 130 103 175 178 137} 125 15 
pS i ee Se A 130 103 169 179 137 | 125 15] 
| 
1922 
og a or, Se EES | 445 125 185 207 158 | 128 151 
ARS RT ) NERS) |. 136 109 167 178 | 139 123 146 
RSS ES, ee Ry 140 121 166 177 146 118 148 
ESSE SS RN FP Se Ml 122 165 178 | 147 120 10 
PBA RE SS ee, st Pe eS es 145 120 167 180 148 122 
ME ththncoksdidiinsd dhbbaducanbtennéiaa 152 122 17 202 157 125 150 
NN i ss ce Bahk 146 123 186 211 | 159 127 15) 
I Be. oe cewek ctiinanicla th asiuman aes 147 130 188 241 | 171 129 152 
ig oo dnt Ac tin ddininunbabodtinde 138 127 191 261 173 129 19 
RRs SS hk Se ee 136 132 199 236 168 | 132 150 
ES <5 I TR a ©: FR 147 132 204 218 166 | 134 
REST eS RP aE ' 160 129 207 209 166 13 | 
TORE ohn bibs nc cbiibcbncéccdhbecsnndtll 161 128 210 208 167; 1 181 
1923 
Average for year.........---.----------------- 17} 122| 210] 185] 159| 141 
REL Oe oe Seen | Re 164 125 215 213 168 136 
ke 170 123 220 207 167 14] 
SE RE Se + i RE 174 123 227 202 167 | 148 
Se IRR SEES TE ae PO RS <2 172 123 232 198 166 | 150 
Ee. .cacatiiinecchditiemancaishecsnes de 167 122 226 189 161 | 148 
aS SE = oS ee 165 119 215 184 158 | 144 
OTR CARR ean ees 154 120 209 179 153; 141 
Pa... cespktbuecabdibaceseedencsagunl 152 125 203 177 153 | 138 
TRS Se ee 163 131 196 176 158 | 139 | 
8 TE TI. TRING |! AES Ss 172 122 197 171 155 | 140 | 
PR... cbbinncnncthowcensdbbnceipell 179 115 196 167 154} 138 | 
| RT a et 8 SE vt 181 115 191 165 153 136 | 
1924 
PD) Fee iS See eS 172 120 186 170 154 133 | 
5 ES SR: Rey ts ae Ss 182 115 194 17 156 136 | 
ee: pg, Ss ee Oe 176 116 195 177 156, = 139 | 
ES. «nike boc cchsthbissansinainmababll 165 118 194 179 154 137 
(°C aS Gee as a 166 119 195 174 154 135 
GT <oaclnddiinanobditnisbnsciihennabail 167 115 195 171 152 133 | 
lS SES a oc a > RD YE. 165 109 182 168 147 130 
A ee ee 176 114 17° 167 152 130 | 
0 ERS EE OE RE 175 123 175 166 154 131 | 
SET ST a Se F *« 164 123 180 166 152 130 | 
SES SIS RTE A IRS B's 172 130 181 165 156 129 | 
I nem itnnnasnbismnasdosssesonsiiot 176 124 182 166 155 131 
FR oc ntindttinnncadidpcunsindiisooccadl 186 130 187 169 161 132 
(2118) 
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Raw materials 
4 Pro- ' Con- ; 
Year and month Animal | Forest |Mineral — pre og 
Crops | prod- | prod- | prod- | Total | 8°05 | 800ds 
ucts ucts ucts 
1925 
A Wer ied tka cdewvee teins nmbuaeiet 175 | 143 188 171 164 134 167 
Wd ba tduccascsscdmaoounenendee 196 | 133 193 172 167 134 169 
gS Ae ES See ee ae eae 193 136 201 175 169 136 167 
ital Sides inet pore cde asian ant elves sacle 183 | 148 196 173 169 135 168 
END Se 6 > SE ee YS ay ee oo 173 | 141 187 168 161 131 166 
pS ae SR a ae a PS Se 176 134 189 167 160 131 164 
TD sae lhl 1 Ee ED ps «15 hele te 175 14] 181 167 162 135 165 
Fe ids at ik 355 oth idd - nth 173 154 180 168 166 137 167 
pS ea PRS ae, Sa RT a aS 175 155 185 170 168 134 168 
DOR eat a adule epebsckil sod Dotisinu 168 155 184 172 166 131 169 
| SE PE AES, Ae a ee 162 147 185 174 162 133 166 
en ee ee ee 160 139 187 176 160 135 168 
i EE SS, eres eee ek eee ee eee 163 135 191 174 159 134 166 
1926 
RE SRC Ae Cerne 142.9 135. 5 187. 5 174. 5 153. 4 128.1 161. 8 
IIE 25. 'n.05, axeaswir hime wis ecdicaanindatncmel 166. 9 133. 5 192. 8 175. 7 160. 0 132. 1 165. 6 
SU ce eS 160. 8 137. 6 192.3 178. 3 160. 6 130, 1 163. 4 
he Ea Fe SNS alae GE =. 149. 0 134, 3 191. 2 172. 7 154.3 128.1 161.7 
RT ie idk ive otitenin & cbdiecinddobiciih «dal 149. 6 132. 1 188. 5 169. 1 152. 5 128, 2 162. 6 
a i a a 147. 5 136. 8 186. 6 169. 4 153. 5 128. 5 163.3 
Fs Soh ae pa cS SS i lle lip ie 2 fe 141.4 141, 1 185. 7 170. 5 153. 7 127.5 165. 2 
PORES nes Shs Mi ty ae te bee 143.3 | 136.9) 184.2) 171.0) 152.7] 127.3 162.0 
po ED OE a eres eee et eee 139. 9 132. 4 183. 3 172. 4 150. 5 128. 0 160. 1 
TET de TEES! Se 135. 4 140. 3 184, 7 173. 9 152. 7 128. 8 160. 6 
CS REE aes = 128. 3 139.3 184, 3 178. 3 152. 4 127.1 159. 8 
indi. 356s bebe dhe sibs Vudleon hk 126. 0 130. 1 189. 0 185. 4 150. 1 126. 1 158. 7 
OT eae Fe eee ee ee 129. 4 129. 5 187. 8 177.8 148, 6 125. 9 158, 2 
1927 
Average for year: 
Eh dais nb te Chm aceeenwduddeksiedd 130. 5 134. 9 184.3 174.6 149. 6 124. 5 156. 9 
Pint knckwechianct Jbistadadunddliod 130. 9 137.8 183. 1 172.1 149. 9 123. 5 156. 0 
ada: 5. décnch became touliebhos aa 130. 1 140.1 182. 167.4 149. 0 121.8 155. 0 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 


Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers—Baltimore 
J ities 14, 1927, Local Union No. 8 of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and 


Millinery Workers of Baltimore made a contract with a local 

firm calling for 40 hours in a five-day week, beginning with 1928, 
employees to be hired through the union, and no discharges without 
cause and until after a committee of the union has had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate. Certain provisions relating to employment, 
the unemployment fund, and work done by or for outside estab. 
lishments follow: 


II. (2) The employer agrees that no foreman will do any work in any of the 
branches above enumerated [cutting, operating, blocking, lining making], and 
that no member of the firm, if the employer be a corporation or partnership, 
will perform any of the work in the branches above enumerated, all these opera- 
tions to be performed by union members only. 

Should the union worker be laid off and any member of the firm, foreman, or 
any worker who is not a member of the union do his work, the emplover shail 
reimburse the worker so laid off for loss of earnings. 

(4) In the case where more than one cutter, operator, or blocker is employed, 
if the employer stops any one cutter, operator, or blocker, the other members of 
this particular branch of work can not work without him. 

IV. (1) The employer shall pay to the union on each and every pay day dur- 
ing the life of this agreement a sum equal to 3 per cent of the pay roll of that 
particular week, covering all the workers coming under the terms of this agree- 
ment. These payments shall be by check, payable to the order of the Cloth 
Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers International Union, Local 8, accompanied 
by a statement on a form supplied by the union, setting forth a list of the work- 
se a amount of wages paid to each, and the total sum of wages paid for that 
week. 

(2) It is agreed that payments to the unemployment fund shall be considered 
a primary obligation. In case of failure on the part of the employer to make 
such payments for two consecutive weeks, the union shall have the right to call 
a stoppage in the shop of the employer until the arrears to the fund are paid, 
and the employer is to pay its workers for any loss of time they may suffer 
because of a stoppage called to enforce payments to the unemployment fund. 

(3) The sums of money thus received by the union shall become its absolute 
property, to be used at its discretion in such ways or forms as it may deem 
necessary for the payment of unemployment benefits to the members of tlie 
union. 

V. (5) All work shall be made in the employer’s shop, and no work shall be 
given out by him except with the written consent of the union. Nor shall any 
ready-made goods be purchased by him from any manufacturer or contractor 
unless the name and place of business of such contractor or manufacturer has 
been registered with the union and the union has certified in writing to the em- 
ployer that such contractor or manufacturer maintains proper working stand- 
ards and sanitary conditions, and then only while such proper working standards 
and sanitary conditions continue. 

(6) Workers shall not be required to work for the employer if he will work 
or supply work to any manufacturer or jobber during the pendency of strikes 
called or conducted by the union against the latter firm. 

(7) The union reserves the right not to permit its members to perform work 
for the employer if the employer should do any work for firms who sell goods 
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to firms against whom the union has declared a strike or who send goods to such 
firms, its members, agents, factors of jobbers, during the pendeney of such a 
strike, and the calling of a strike by the union against the employer to enforce 
the right hereby reserved shall not be construed as a violation of this agreement. 





Clothing—New York City 
AN AGREEMENT was made February 3, 1927, between the Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Association 
of Dress Manufacturers in New York City, succeeding that made 
by the Joint Board of Cloak, Dress, and Reefer Makers’ Unions 
February 24, 1925. It follows in many respects the form of the 
1925 agreement, which was printed in Bulletin No. 419 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (pages 73-76). Among the more 
important changes are the following: Third. (c) Instead of hiring 
workers through the employment bureau of the union, in the future, 
employers agree to hire ‘‘only such as will present to the shop chair- 
man within 24 hours after their engagement a working card issued 
by the union, verifying that they are members in good standing.” 
Fifth. Overtime ‘‘shall be paid to week workers only.” Sixth. 
“Prior to the engagement of new workers to operate new machines a 
price for such work shall be fixed by the union and the association”’ 
isadded. Other new sections relating to settling of piece rates, new 
employees, reorganization, and adjustment of disputes are as follows: 


Tenth. (a) All piecework prices shall be settled by the employer and a price 
committee in the presence of the shop chairman. Such price committee is to be 
elected at a regular shop meeting in the presence of a union representative. 

(b) The price of each garment shall be based upon the estimated number of 
solid hours it will take a worker of average skill and experience to make a 
garment. 

(c) Ehould the employer and price committee fail to agree, the garment in 
dispute shall be submitted to a test; the ‘‘test hand”’ shall be chosen by agree- 
ment between the employer and price committee. The price of the garment to 
be determined by such “test hand” shall be equal to the established hourly 
rate of the “‘test hand” multiplied by the number of hours it takes such “test 
hand” to make a garment. 

(d) The hourly rate of the ‘‘test hand” shall be established in the following 
manner: Two garments of different styles on which prices have been previously 
settled, one to be chosen by each party, shall be given to the ‘‘test hand,’ who 
is to do the work without interruption or interference. The time consumed 
on the work on such garment shall be recorded by both parties. The garment 
so tested shall be made under the same conditions as stock work. No garment 
on which the average earnings of the worker has been less than the minimum 
schedule of its work rates shall be selected for such test. The amount earned 
by the “‘test hand” in making such settled garment divided by the number of 
hours consumed, shall determine the established hourly rate of the ‘‘test hand,” 
which shall in no event be less than the minimum hourly base rate for piece- 
workers as fixed by this agreement. 

(e) If, upon investigation, it should be established that the piece price has 
been settled below the base rate, to wit, when a representative number of workers 
of the shop do not earn such base rate, such price shail be resettled and all 
employees already paid at the original rate shall be entitled to the increase fixed 
by the resettlement for all work formerly done upon such garment. 

(f) In eases where the standard of the shop is above the minimum base rate, 
and a request for a resettlement is made by the workers of the shop, such resettle- 
ment shall be taken up only after it has been shown by the regular test that the 
standard of the shop has not been reached by the workers in the original settle- 


ment of said garment. The workers shall be paid for all new garments at the 
resettled rate. 
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(g) No work shall be done on garments unless the prices are settled. 

(h) The association agrees for its members to establish a uniform triplicate 
system of pay-roll book, one copy of which is to be sent to the union weekly. 

(i) Payment of wages shall be made in cash weekly and on a fixed day. 
shall include all work completed 48 hours before pay day. 

(j) In no event shall there be reduction of wages or a reduction on adjusted 
prices, nor shall the employer charge members of the union for any damage 
to material unless such damage was willfully caused, or unless it is the resy|t 
of gross neglect. The employer shall furnish all tools incident to the wor; 
without charge to the worker. 

Eleventh. With respect to pressers who are paid by the piece, it is agreed that 
prices shall be settled according to a schedule yielding the average presser $60) 
per week or $1.50 per hour. Should it be found that on certain garments the 
pressers have failed to earn the minimum above provided, such garments are 
to be resettled on the basis of the minimum and the pressers are to receive back 
pay on all garments pressed. If upon investigation it is found that the pressers 
fail to earn the average wage, prices on said garments shall be resettled for future 
orders only. In no event shall a resettlement of prices be required where it can 
be proven that the average wage can be earned at the settled price. 

Twelfth. (a) All workers engaged after signing of this agreement shall, after q 
trial period of one week, be considered regular employees of the firm, and shal] 


Wages 


be entitled to all rights, privileges, and benefits of this agreement and subject 
to the obligations of the same. It is agreed that by mutual consent between 
the individual worker and the employer and upon verificatiom by the union and 
the association of such consent, the trial period may be extended from one to 


two weeks. If a week worker is not retained by the employer after such trial 
period, he shall receive for the work performed by him during such trial period 
compensation equal to at least 15 per cent above the minimum scale herein 
provided. 

(t) The employer may, upon notification to the union through the association 
at the beginning of the season, reorganize his business, where such reorganiza- 
tion is due to permanent curtailment of his business. Such reorganization, 
however, shall not reduce the number of operators to less than 12. If by reason 
of such reorganization, pattern makers or cutters are discharged, such pattern 
makers or cutters shall receive compensation to be determined upon with 
reference to the amount of time they have been employed, but in no event shall 
such compensation be less than one week’s salary, nor more than four weeks’ 
salary. 

Twentieth. All complaints, disputes, or grievances arising between the parties 
hereto, involving questions of interpretation or application of any clause of 
this agreement, or any acts, conduct or relations of employer and employee 
operating directly or indirectly under the terms of this agreement, shall be 
submitted in writing by the party hereto claiming to be aggrieved to the other 
party hereto, and the chief clerks of the association and the manager of the 
union, or their deputies, shall in the first instance jointly investigate such 
complaints, grievances, or disputes and attempt an adjustment. Decisions 
pee by the chief clerks or their deputies shall be binding on the parties 

ereto. 





Electric Railway—Lansford, Pa. 


AN AGREEMENT was made between Local Union No. 433, of 
Lansford, Pa., and the East Penn Electric Co., December 30, 
1926. It provides that the company will reinstate any member un- 
justly suspended or discharged and pay him for all time lost thereby, 
and will not call on a regular man to perform extra work when extra 
men are available. The provisions relating to arbitration, seniority, 
and passes are as follows: 
Section 1. That the company, through its properly authorized officers, will, 
at all times, meet and treat with the properly authorized officers and com- 


mittees of the association upon any. questions of contention or grievance that 
may arise during the life of this agreement. 
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Sec. 2. Upon the failure of adjustment of any case ‘by procedure as provided 
in section 1 of this agreement, either party hereto is hereby authorized to order 
such case or cases to arbitration by written notice. Such written notice for arbi- 
tration shall specify the subject matter to be submitted to arbitration and con- 
tain the name and address of the arbitrator of the choice of the party submitting 
such notice. Upon receipt of such written notice by either party from the other, 
the party receiving such notice shall within five days from receipt of the same 
make acknowledgment in writing of receipt of such notice, such acknowledgment 
to bear the name and address of the arbitrator of the responding party. Neglect 
in acknowledgment as herein provided and within said five days shall be for- 
feiture of case by respondent. The two arbitrators thus chosen, one each by the 
parties hereto, shall meet from day to day for the purpose of the selection of a 
third arbitrator to complete the board of arbitration. In the event that within 
10 days from the date of the appointment of the arbitrator by the respondent, 
there shall have been no third arbitrator chosen by the arbitrators selected, by 
the parties hereto, then immediately upon expiration of said 10 days there shall 
be a meeting of the properly authorized representatives of the parties hereto, in 
conjunction with the two arbitrators already selected. Such meeting is pro- 
vided for the purpose that a joint endeavor shall have been made to select a third 
arbitrator or adjust the case. Immediately after an arbitration board is created 
by the provision thereto, such board of arbitration shall meet and receive all of 
the evidence to be submitted by both parties hereto, bearing upon the case or 
cases submitted for arbitration. After all the testimony and evidence have been 
submitted in the case, the said board of arbitrators shall submit their findings 
in writing to both parties hereto, and the decision of a majority of such board shall 
be final and binding upon the parties hereto, during the life of this agreement. 
Each party hereto shall bear the expense of its own arbitrator, and both parties 
shall share equally in paying the expense of the third arbitrator, and such other 
necessary @€xpenses incurred by order of the board of arbitrators. The board 
of arbitrators as provided herein shall meet in Pottsville, Pa., hear and decide 
all questions brought before them. In all matters pertaining to time, place, 
rules, and procedure of arbitration a majority of the board of arbitrators shall 
constitute authority. 

Sec. 3. The secretary of the association shall notify the railway company 
in writing of the names of all its officers and of its grievance committee, and 
also notify them of any change in the same from time to time, and if any griev- 
ance should arise they shall advise the company, stating what the grievance 
is, and if wishing an audience, shall so state, then the company shall name the 
time and place convenient. 

Sec. 7. The preference of runs shall be given to men in accordance with their 
seniority in the company’s service. Any run that is vacant or a new run created 
shall be advertised within three days and for a period of 48 hours, and the oldest 
applicant for same shall receive the run. In case of a change in schedule, all 
runs shall be advertised within three days and for a period of 48 hours, and 
runs shall be granted to applicants in rank of seniority. Any regular runs 
working 12 hours shall be paid 18 hours. 

Sec. 13. Motormen and conductors to be furnished with passes. After one 
year’s service annual passes wil] be issued to the wife or mother of the employee. 





Electrical Workers and Painters 


A CONTROVERSY between the painters’ and electrical workers’ 

unions relative to the painting of poles was settled January 4, 
1927, by the signing of an agreement between representatives of the 
two parties. The following is a copy: 


It is agreed that the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
of America shall have jurisdiction over all painting of traffic signals, ornamental 
boulevard light standards and street-car poles incased, to be used for lighting 
purposes. 

It is further agreed that members of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers employed by the public utilities or distributing companies may 
do such painting of company equipment as they may be required to do for its 
proper maintenance. 
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In case of disputes arising in any locality the local officials of the two craft, 
shall make an earnest endeavor to reach an amicable settlement. Where sy), 
settlement can not be reached, the dispute shail be referred to the international 
presidents of the organizations signatory hereto for final decision. 

Be it further agreed that no cessation of work shall occur on account of any 
such dispute, pending the decision by the international presidents, or thei; 
representatives, and the craft designated by the employer to continue the work 
that may be absolutely necessary to be done pending the receipt of decision py 
international presidents or their representatives. 1 
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Steam Engineers and Building Service Employees 3 abO' 


JURISDICTIONAL agreement was made between the Inter. 

national Union of Steam and Operating Engineers and the 
Building Service Employees’ International Union, October 7, 1926. 
intended to smooth out several matters that were tending to becone 
causes of friction between the two unions. The agreement is here 
given complete: 





ntire 
rough 


This agreement entered into by and between William F. Quesse, general 
president of the Building Service Employees’ International Union, and Arthur 
M. Huddell, general president of the International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers, for the purpose of forming an offensive and defensive alliance as far 
as their members of their respective organizations are employed. 

First. It is agreed that in all offensive and defensive movements no subordinate 
local of either international union shall be permitted to take any local action 
whatsoever until the question requiring joint action shall have first been sui- 
mitted to and acted upon by the two international presidents of both inter- 
national unions, or some representative designated by either party to represent 
them. 

Second. It is further agreed that members of the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers are not to work with employees who are not 
members of the Building Service Employees’ International Union. 

Third. It is further agreed that members of the Building Service Employees 
International Union are not to work with engineers who are not members of the 
International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

Fourth. It is further agreed that all industrial plants are excluded. 

Fifth. It is further- agreed that in buildings where the power plant requires 
the service of an engineer, and janitor, he must carry a card and pay dues to 
both international unions. 

Sixth. It is further agreed that in buildings employing the services of one man, 
that man shall work under the constitution, rules, by-laws, and working agree- 
ment ‘of any subordinate local affiliated with the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union. 

Seventh. It is further agreed that in any building where a dispute as to the 
amount of the machinery used in the building and as to whether the services of 
one or more engineers should be required, if local agents are unable to agree, 10 
action will be taken by any local union until the matter in dispute shall have 
been submitted to and acted upon by the two international presidents or their 
representatives. 

Eighth. In buildings where there is a dispute as to whether it requires the 
services of more than one engineer and the local officers fail to agree, the same 
shall be submitted to the international presidents, and in case they can not agree 
eee 30 days, they shall select a third party and his decision shall be final and 

inding. 

Ninth. In buildings where the services of more than one engineer is required, 
the engineers’ international union shall have supervision over the work as far 
as the power plant is concerned, and shall work under the constitution, rules, 
by-laws and working agreement of a local union affiliated with the International 

nion of Steam and Operating Engineers, but he shall not have any supervision 
over any part of the janitor work in that building. 
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Tenth. It is further agreed that in the various buildings now employing 
embers Of either international union [said members] are to retain their 
sitions. 

eigventh. It is further agreed that members of the Building Service Employees’ 
nternational Union now holding positions covered by this agreement are to be 
jmitted to a local union of the International Union of Steam and Operating 
‘ngineers Without any initiation fee. 

Twelfth. It is further agreed that any engineer now holding a position covered 
y this agreement is to be admitted to a local union of the Building Service 
mployees’ International Union without any initiation fee. 

Thirteenth. It is further agreed that both presidents of the two international 
nions, above mentioned, shall do all in their power to bring about the conditions 
-above set forth [so] as to make this agreement effective to all of their members 
sat are involved by this agreement by January 1, 1927. 

Fourteenth. It is further agreed that either party may terminate this agree- 
nt by giving the other party three months’ notice in writing and then the 
tire matter as to jurisdiction or right of both international unions shali be 
rought before the next convention of the American Federation of Labor. 


= 


2 





Tailors—San Francisco 


HE agreement of Tailors’ Local Union No. 80 with a tailoring 

establishment in San Francisco, made January 1, 1927, contains 
lauses relating to the manufacture of garments, to apprentices, and 
oslack periods, as follows: 


(1) It is hereby mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto that the 
arty of the first part shall have and maintain an inside shop and have all work 
ade therein; and further agrees that all employees shall be employed by the 
eek in said inside shop, and the compensation shall not be less than the minimum 
ale of wages as attached hereto. 

(2) And be it further agreed that the party of the first part shall employ none 
ut members of Local No. 80, Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, and all 
mployees engaged in the manufacture of garments or alteration of same for the 
arty of the first part on the date of the signing of this agreement shall be eli- 
ible to and become members in good standing of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America, and party of the first part agrees to furnish free sanitary 
orkshop adequately equipped as to tools, light, heat, ventilation, etc. i 

(6) An apprentice to be defined as one who has no previous experience at 
ailoring and at the expiration of three months shall become a member of the 
wnoion, ‘ 

(7) During slack periods a fair and conscientious effort must be made to give 
llemployees an equal share of employment, and any employee not wanted to 


eport for work either half of day shall be notified before the close of the preceding 
ay. 





Awards and Decisions 


ilroads—Decisions of Train Service Board of Adjustment, Southeastern 
Region 


Construction Trains 


LONG drawn out case between the Florida East Coast Railway 

Co. and its trainmen was settled by Docket 243, February 24, 
1927. The board had previously decided in Docket 160, February 
ll, 1925, as follows: ¥ 


The board decides that Florida East Coast Railway conductors and trainmen 


entitled to man trains used to perform construction or work train service 
on tracks already in use by such employees in the usual train or yard service 
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operation. It is not intended, however, that conductors and trainmen employed 
by contractors shall be denied the use of such tracks for the purpose of ms 
for material, fuel, and water, or to and from tie-up points. ay 


The trainmen and the company placed different interpretations 
upon this decision. The company held that the decision meant— 


That we can not farm out the maintenance or improvement work performed 
by work trains on existing tracks but that the railway company can contract 
for entirely new work, such as we have been doing, consisting of building a second 
main track, construction of new terminals and long passing tracks, etc., an 
that the contractors can use our facilities with their own crews in the Performan 
of such new work if we so elect. 


The trainmen held that they were to man the work trains of the 
Donahoo Construction Co., which was engaged in preparing th 
roadbed for a second track and was using the tracks of the railway 
company in hauling sand from a pit, said to be owned by the carrie; 
to where it was deposited, and was doing exactly the same kind of 
work that the carrier’s work train had performed for years. 1) 
bring the matter before the board the trainmen presented a specific 
case to the board as follows: 


On April 13, 1925, the Donahoo construction work train was advertised, ag 
indicated in exhibit already furnished the board, for one conductor and thre 
Florida East Coast trainmen, and on May 12, 1925, the run was put on again, 
doing the same kind of work, but Florida East Coast trainmen were not placed 
thereon, but contractor’s trainmen were used instead. The work train in ques. 
tion was located at Spruce Creek and worked between New Smyrna (milepost 
125) and Daytona (milepost 110) and often going to Harwood (milepost 97.4). 

Spruce Creek is located at the 119 milepost and at this point the sandpit is 
located and is adjacent to the main line, a spur track extending from the main. 
line into the pit, and we understand that this pit is owned by the Florida East 
Coast Railroad. This work train would haul sand out of this pit and spread 
it along the main line, widening the roadbed for other contractors to lay the 
second main track; also widening the roadbed for the extension of passing tracks 
at Harwood (milepost 97.6) and at National Gardens (milepost 99.2); also filling 
in several bridges between Spruce Creek and Harwood and filling in the north 
and south approaches to Spruce Creek Bridge. All this work was performed on 
and from the regularly used main-line track used by the Florida East Coast 
employees in the usual train service operation. 


The trainmen stated that the questions at issue were: 

1. Were the Florida East Coast trainmen entitled to man these 
trains? 

2. Should they be reimbursed for time lost subsequent to date of 
decision on Docket No. 160? 


Replying specifically to the inquiry of the service board requesting 
a statement in regard to the above, the carrier said among other 
things: 


The Florida East Coast Railway Co. denies-that it has violated decision 
Docket. No. 160, dated February 11, 1925. It further denies that the specif 
case submitted by the general chairman of the Order of Railway Conductor 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, as quoted in the foregoing, constitutes 
a violation of said decision, as all of the work performed by said work train was 
entirely new work chargeable to investment account in the construction of ou! 
second main track or other work necessary and incident thereto, The citatiol 
that on April 13, 1925, the Donahoo construction train was advertised for on 
conductor and three Florida East Coast trainmen, while on May 12, 1925, it 
was again put on and trainmen in the employ of the contractor used, is immaterial 
and has no bearing whatever upon the question at issue. The trainmens 
committee well knew, and have been so advised, that it is not obligatory upo 
trainmen to accept such service with contractors if they do not so desire, and that 
the responsibility for securing’ necessary men to operate a train under contract 
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rests entirely with contractors. Further—that if for any reason the Florida 
East Coast Railway trainmen eleeted to perform service for contractors, the 
railway company agreed to compensate them for such service as provided in its 
agreement with trainmen, covering rates of pay and working conditions, and that 
such payments would be made to the trainmen on the railway company’s pay 
rolls and bills for reimbursement of the railway company rendered again against 
the contractors. 

Decision.—The board decides that inasmuch as the service performed by the 
crew in the instance cited in this case was on the tracks already in use by Florida 
East Coast employees in the usual train or yard service operation and did not 
come within the scope of the exceptions cited in the decision in its Docket No. 160 
the trains in question and other similarly operated should have been manned by 
Florida East Coast trainmen. 


In view of the long delay in getting this case before the board, there shall be 
no back pay allowances. 


Carelessness 


A QUESTION of carelessnes&’ on the part of a conductor was 

raised in Docket 246, decided by the board February 24, 1927. 

A passenger conductor on the Florida East Coast Railway, on 
approaching a station, placed his ticket collection in a small tin 
supply box furnished by the company, locked it, laid it on top of the 
train box in the baggage car, and went back to attend to the loading 
and unloading of passengers at the next station. The baggage 
man, on returning to the car, noticed the tin box roll out of the side 
door and fall into the creek over which the train was passing. On 
reaching the station he notified the conductor, who with the section 
boss returned to the creek where the box was found, delaying the 
train 25 minutes by this operation. 

The superintendent suspended the conductor for 30 days for his 
carelessness. The committee of the trainmen took the position that 
the suspension was unwarranted and that he should be compensated 


for the time lost. The position of the management and the decision 
of the board are as follows: 


Conductor 8S. was suspended for carelessness, which not only delayed an impor- 
tant passenger train 25 minutes, but which also jeopardized the entire ticket 
collections for the train, representing several hundred dollars in revenue. 

Conductor §., the investigation developed, put his tickets in this. small tin 
box and placed the container upon a larger wooden supply box which was directly 
in front of the baggage car door. Whether or not the baggage car side door was 
closed at the time Conductor 8S. did this was not developed, but if it was closed 
it was not properly fastened and worked open while the train was running. The 
vibration of the moving train caused the light tin box to move toward the open 
door and fall out of the ear as the train was passing over the bridge over the 
creek. This was observed by the train baggagemaster as he entered the baggage 
car from the club car, and he notified the conductor. : 

In the opinion of the management, Conductor 8. did not properly protect his 
ticket collections, and the suspension was given him to impress him with the 
importance of exercising the proper care in the future. The management does 
not feel that Conductor S. was unjustly disciplined, but, on the other hand, holds 
the opinion that he was dealt with very leniently. i " 

Decision.—The board can not relieve conductors of the responsibility for their 
train collections, nor does it condone carelessness resulting in delay to trains. 
However, at the hearing in Washington the evidence submitted did not conclu- 
sively establish the conductor’s carelessness in this case, and in view of all the 
circumstances in connection with it, the claim of committee is sustained. 
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Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station 
Employees 


HE members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees employed by 
the New York Central Railroad and Grand Central Terminal! asked 
for an increase of wages, which was considered by an arbitration 
board consisting of Daniel W. Dinan, appointed by the company, 
William B. Wilson, appointed by the employees, and Victor S. Clark, 
appointed by the United States Board of Mediation. This board was 
created under the provisions of the railway labor act and a written 
agreement of October il, 1926. The award as made by ile 
arbitrators March 26, 1927, is as follows: 

1. Add to the rates of pay in effect March 15, 1927, an increase of 6 per cent 
of existing rates, for all classes of labor coming within the scope of the agreement 
to arbitrate as set forth in paragraph 4 of said agreement. 

2. The increase in the rates of pay herein provided for shall be effective as of 
March 16, 1927. 

3. The sum of the increases granted to the employees by this award may he 
distributed by joint action and agreement of the parties to this arbitration in 
such manner as to bring about an adjustment of the inequalities in the rates of 
the employees covered by this award: Provided, That in the event of the parties 
to this arbitration failing to agree as to the said distribution within a period of 


90 days from the date of this award, the award shall be applied as though this 
paragraph was not a part thereof. 





Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Etc. (Express Workers)—St. Louis 


DECISION by Edwin W. Lee, J. G. Marston, and L. A. Mooney, 
acting as a board of arbitration in the dispute between tlie 
employees of the American Railway Express Co., connected with 
Local Union No. 658, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America at St. Louis was 
made January 18, 1927. The questions referred to the board were— 


(a) Are the employees of the American Railway Express Co. in vehicle service 
in the city of St. Louis, Mo., receiving rates of wages that are just and reasonable? 

(b) If the board decides they are not receiving just and reasonable wages, 
what shall their wages be? 


Answering these questions the board found as follows: 


The board finds that the employees in the vehicle department are classified as 
follows: Chauffeurs, drivers, helpers, money deliverymen, supervisors, dis- 
patchers, and assistant dispatchers. 

, Lhe board having heard and carefully considered the evidence preseuted, 
observing: 

(ist) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other industries in 
the city of St. Louis; 

(2d) The training and skill required; 

(3d) The degree of responsibility; 

(4th) The character and regularity of the employment; the board reaches the 
conclusion that the present rates of wages are not just and reasonable. The 
board hereby decides that the rate of increases set out below constitute for the 
positions specified a just and reasonable wage. 

For each of the hereinafter-named classes, add the following amounts per 
month to the rates of pay in effect December 31, 1926: Chauffeurs, $10; drivers, 
$7.46; helpers, $2.46; money deliverymen, $7.46; supervisors, $7.46; dis- 
patchers, $7.46; assistant dispatchers, $7.46. 

It is understood and agreed to by both parties that any award granted by any 
other board of arbitration subsequent to December 16, 1926, and prior to the 
date of this decision involving express employees, shall not be applied to the 
employees affected by this decision. 
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The increase in wages hereby established shall be effective as of January 1, 
1927, and are to be paid to all who were then in the carrier’s service and remain 
therein or Who have since come into such service and remain therein. 

This decision to remain in full force and effect for a period of one year from 
January 1, 1927, and thereafter until 30 days’ written notice shall be given by 
either party to the other. 





Typographical Union—Omaha 


AN AWARD by Dr. H. Von W. Schulte in the arbitration between 
Omaha Typographical Union No. 190 and three newspapers 
ublished in Omaha was made February 17, 1927. Since September 
[5, 1923, the scale had been $43.50 per week for daywork and $46.50 
fr nightwork. At the expiration of the contract, September 15, 
1926, the union had demanded $50 for daywork and $55 for night- 
work, and the matter had later gone to arbitration, both sides filing 
extended briefs in the case. The decision of the chairman is lengthy, 
explaining his methods of examining the various points and reaching 
his conclusion. The following extracts are illustrative of his results: 


The point at issue between these parties, hereinafter designated the union and 
the publishers, respectively, is the wage scale, now $43.50 weekly for daywork 
aud $46.50 for nightwork, exclusive of overtime. 

The chairman has carefully weighed the arguments presented in the briefs 
and rebuttal briefs of both parties to this arbitration and has diligently studied 
the exhibits submitted. In addition he has made a survey by questionary in the 
matter of the size of family of 148 members of the union. He has also had inter- 
views with individuals to whom he was referred by both publishers and union. 
He would ask both parties to believe that he has given to these salient, and to 
other arguments advanced, his most careful consideration. He believes he has 
viewed the debate from the standpoint of an impartial but friendly member of 
the community at large which both parties serve. He requests that his very 
brief expression On some points and his silence on others be not taken as evi- 
dence of haste or carelessness. 

1. Relative wage: It is the chairman’s judgment that in education, intelligence, 
skill, and resourcefulness the printer stands very high among, if not the summit 
of, the crafts and that this is reflected in the annual wage of printers relative to 
other crafts in Omaha in actual annual earnings on the present scale. 
Underlying the whole argument of relative wage is the assumption that a 
proper scale has been reached in all crafts except the one under consideration; 
a groundless assumption, especially in an arbitration between printers and pub- 
lishers, where an unusually high level of intelligence and character is evident on 
both sides. 

2. Cost of living: This important factor in wage adjustment has been pre- 
ented at length and deserves very careful consideration. A preliminary to the 
study of budgets is the determination of the average family. 

Size of family: The union uses a conventional family of five, for which there 
is preeedent. The publishers submit a survey from which they deduce a family 
of two and one-half. The accuracy of this survey being challenged, the chair- 
man made a survey by questionary, and his findings are an average family of 
three and one-tenth. t 
Budget: The publishers, in their rebuttal brief (p. 4), set up a printer’s family 
budget of $1,920 annual expense based on the actual size of a printer’s family, 
which, according to their survey, consists of two and one-half persons. | 

From all this, but one or two conclusions can be drawn—either both sides are 
essentially in agreement as to living costs or each side has fitted figures and 
calculations to a preconceived annual wage. The chairman, influenced by the 
whole tone and nature of the briefs, inclines strongly to the former assumption, 
and finds the difference to arise from the ignorance of both sides as to the average 
I of the families concerned and to the very natural variations of opinion as to 
udgeting. 

3. Hazards: The hazards of this craft can not be rated very high, and the 
danger of lead poisoning, in itself not great, can be provided against by methods 
of hygiene, very largely within the control of the worker. The evidence afforded 
by insurance rates is irrefragable. 
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4. Training and skill: The requirements are very high, and if less Manual 
dexterity is needed than in certain other crafts, this is balanced by the high, 
demands on education and intelligence. ' 

5. Responsibility: In all skilled labor there is responsibility for care of costly 
machinery and for standards of work. If there is no financial responsibjjjj; 
directly, there is danger of loss of employment, and it is the plain duty of ¢), 
union to enforce high standards of performance by refusing countenance to carp. 
less and indifferent workers. There is some advantage in looking at this matte, 
from the standpoint of morale and loyalty, and there is evidence that the unio, 
has shown these qualities, for it is not charged that the quality of service ha. 
deteriorated in the frequent wage disputes that have supervened. The unig, 
has observed its contracts and has made efforts, apparently successful, to maip. 
tain a supply of extras, for occasional or seasonal demands. 

6. Character and regularity of employment: No occupation is free from dis. 
advantages. The printer’s is sedentary and confined, true, but it does not entgij 
exposure nor great risk of accident. Personal hygiene is the answer for its 
disadvantages. 

Regularity of employment is an advantage within limits. The publishery 
point that employment is possible, nay requisite, in this business for 52 weeks 
in the year exceeds the limit of hygiene and efficiency. The normal average of 
one week of disability per year (D. B. Armstrong, Community Health, p. 1) 
must be granted in all group estimates. The publishers’ contention that two 


weeks of holiday are beyond the practice in America, and beyond our economic 
means, overlooks the fact that where employment is continuous, as in office 
work, it is all but universally conceded—is the American business custom. [y 


the.case of labor, its universality is overlooked because of undesirable, if stil] 
unavoidable, periods of unemployment which, along with much hardship, stil] 
permit of the change and variety which is indispensable to a normal life. 

There is little to the argument concerning holidays with or without pay. 
Either pay is continued during the holidays or scales of wages take into con- 
sideration averages of unemployment. 

Nor can more be made of the point that because a business is continuous 
throughout the owe so must the laborer work continuously. This is a matter 
of adjustment of load to the personne! that is to carry it. Hospitals are a case 
in point, emphasized by the fact that they do not as a rule yield a profit, but 
only with difficulty escape a deficit; nor do they in the larger cities have a seasonal 
slack, as here in Omaha, yet they not only grant, but some enforce, vacations 
from an enlightened sense of their own interest, to promote efficiency and improve 
morale. This conclusion forces itself upon the chairman that hygiene demands 
and the interest of both parties to this arbitration requires a year of not more 
than 49 working weeks. He feels that the union’s allowance of 14 days for 
illness is excessive. 

Effect of increased wages: The publishers urge that increase in wages can he 
only at the expense of other workers unless such increase be accompanied by 
increased per capita production. The argument opens a highly interesting and 
very technical field of debate, and, while it is as true as the fact that one dollar 
ean not belong to two owners at the same time, it affords little help in deciding 
who should own the dollar. There isan underlying assumption that the present 
ratio of the distribution of income is the best possible. 

Seale of other cities: The union submits the rates of a number of western 
cities, all materially higher than Omaha. The publishers object that it is dif- 
ficult to appraise conditions in other cities. aving recent experience in the 
difficulty in ascertaining conditions, prices and the like in Omaha, the chairman 
concedes the point. Yet all admit that averages talk, and this table is eloquent. 

Consequences to publishers: This is implied to be ruin, or near ruin, to two 
of the papers, a most unwished-for calamity to the city. The contrary union 
point of the ultimate advantage derived from the destruction of industrial 
enterprises which are parasitic upon labor is logical, but extreme. A meats 
should be found between the Scylla of the publishers and the Charybdis of the 
union. It is thought that this has been found in the award. 

Decision.—W orking-days: Fifty-two Sundays, two holidays, six days for dis- 
ability, and twelve for vacation, are held to be customary and hygienic. This 
leaves 293 working days, or 48.8 weeks. 

Annual wages: No evidence has been shown which requires a larger annual 
income than $2,262 to maintain the actual average family of three and one-tenth 
yee ———— of living asked by the union and granted in principle by the 
publishers. 

Award.—The weekly straight time wages, exclusive of overtime, shal! be 
$46.50; nightwork, $49.50. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for February, 1927 


By J. J. Konna, Cuizr Statistician U. 8. Burgeavu or IMMIGRATION 


LIENS admitted to the United States in February, 1927, 

A totaled 32,074. This is 13,107 less than the average ad- 

mitted during the previous seven months. There was also a 

small outward movement of alien passengers in February last, as 
evidenced by the departure of 16,034 aliens. 

Deportations in February, 1927, again passed the thousand mark, 
1,104 undesirable aliens having been deported from the United 
States this month under warrant proceedings. Over 65 per cent of 
these deportees came in over the land boundaries, 302 coming from 
Canada and 416 from south of the Rio Grande, the remaining 386 
entering the country at the seaports; over four-fifths of the total 
were surreptitious entries. 

Aliens debarred from entering the United States during February 
last numbered 1,308, the lowest number for any month of the current 
fiscal year. Only 193 of the total were debarred at the seaports of 
entry, while 1,115 were turned back at points along the land border. 
At New York, our principal seaport and where the bulk of the immi- 
eration from overseas continues to land, 17,076 aliens sought admis- 
sion during February, 1927, of whom 79 were debarred, or less than 
five out of every thousand applicants; and most of these rejected were 
stowaways and seamen seeking permanent admission to the United 
States without first having obtained visas from American consuls. 
At the same port during the flood-tide immigration before the World 
War the ratio of rejections was over 16 per thousand seeking ad- 
mission. 

Aliens of all classes admitted during February under the immigra- 
tion act of 1924 numbered 32,074. Over half, or 16,997, of this 
number entered at New York and 4,241 at the other seaports. Five 
thousand four hundred and seventy-four came in over the northern 
land boundary and 5,362 from Mexico. Of the 5,474 aliens admitted 
from Canada 3,685, or 67.3 per cent, were natives of that country; 
1,656 were born in European countries, principally Great Britain 
and Ireland; and 133 in other countries. Of the aliens entering the 
country during the same month via Mexican border stations, num- 
bering 5,362, over 96 per cent, or 5,150, were born in Mexico; 109 
were natives of European countries, mainly Russia, Germany, and 
Great Britain; and 103 of China, Japan, and other countries. 

Of the aliens admitted in February last, 11,870 were of the class 
charged to the quota; 8,714 came in as natives of nonquota countries, 
principally Canada and Mexico; and 4,564 were residents of the 
United States returning from a visit abroad. Visitors for business 
or pleasure numbered 3,280, and 1,590 were in continuous transit 
through the United States. The remaining admissions this month 
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included, among others, 260 veterans of the World War and thei 
wives and children, making a total of 4,424 aliens of such classog 
entering the United States under the act of May 26, 1926 (admitting 
alien veterans of the World War). 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, i925 TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1927 , 








Inward 











Aliens admitted 





Non- 
immi- 
grant 


Immi- 


16,096) 38, 379 
29, 286] 20, 467] 49, 753 
35, 297| 25, 680) 60, 977 
34, 528) 22, 059) 56, 587 
| 30,756 16, 185} 46, 948 
23, 805] 11, 803) 35, 601 





21, 695) 10, 379) 32, 074 





18, 804; 9, 219) 28, 023 


United 
States 
citi- 
zens 
ar- 
rived 


de- 
from 


ing! 





Aliens 
homed Aliens departed | United 


enter- citi- 


Outward 





States 





Emi-| Non- zens 
grant) emi- de- 
grant parted 





25, 981 
52, 683 
71, 268 
3A, 176 
21, 844 
16, 777 


16, 913 
25, 097 





64,360 1,746) 7, 
102, 436; 1,601) 7,376) 15,410 | 42, 248 
132, 245) 1,817} 6,634) 16, 392) 2: 26, 268 


052) 17,970) 25 60, 223 


90, 763} 1, 566) 5, 377} 13, 803] 19,180} 18,150) 37.3 


68, 785) 1,71 
52, 385; 1,91 


3} 6, 859) 13, 078 937; 17, 992) 37, 
5} 9,481) 16, 875 | «19, 608 


1, 085 
1, 241 


44, 936) 1,499) 3,928) 10, 053 21, 483) 35, 464 wa 
57,171, 1,308) 3,949) 12,085) 16,034) 29,732) 45,766: 1, 104 














|216, 454 131, 888 348, 342 


| 





264, oy tm om 











13, 165\50, 656/115, 2 ba san 235, 7oajs02, 26} 8 259 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 
4 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 


illegally, and later deing deported. 
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TABLE 2.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 


FROM 


THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRUARY, i927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO 


FEBRUA RY 28, 1927, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 








Race or people 


Immigrant 


| Emigrant 





{ 


February, 
1927 | 


| 
} 


July, 1926, 
to Febru- 
ary, 1927 


July, 1926, 
| to Febru- 
ary, 1927 


February, 





ee 


African (black Jewwoccceedccececccwceenscccnacccecccsccece 
Armenian : ‘ 
pohemian and Moravian (Czech) 

lgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 


1 ee ee i 
elesti in, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish 
Fast Indian.-------- eon nee ween nnn none n-------------- 
English wen nere nae A ne en nn eee nnn wn neen- 
Finnish erorer ewer enna osa2ace oP ORO SOAS EO OC CC CeCe eeZeeee 
French 


ae DT Sgs ils Uitininnanencddbvnnce=—ciliaimes 
Italian (north) 

Italian (south) 

ti ccnpoecccptihndoes see 
Korean. 


ES EET TES OE ES Oe ee eS 
Russian 

eS SEE penne Tee 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) ..-.-... 
<) va 

Spanish 

Spanish American 


West Indian (except Cuban) 
Oiher peoples 


eS a ea enee a RRM RID See” iti 


Under 16 years 
EE Ss SES TS ia 
45 years and over 





604 
651 
2,016 
416 


257 
850 
233 
12, 149 
17, 652 
372 


650 
1, 896 
513 
61 
871 
253 | 
284 














150 





21, 695 


216, 454 | 


50, 656 








13, 006 
8, 689 


122, 550 | 


93, 904 


37, 121 
13, 535 








3, 003 
17,011 
1, 681 





34, 152 
162, 847 
19, 455 


1, 904 
37, 342 
11, 410 
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Tape 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS APMITTED 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FRoy 
THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, To Fry 
RUARY 28, 1927, BY COUNTRY : 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 





Immigrant Emigrant 


Country July, 1926, 
February, to 
1927 


July, 192, 


February, 1927 
1927 


lo 
} eDruarvy 
Pha 

) 

S21 


| 
February, | 
io 





Albania ; 141 18 
670 17 
Belgium 529 27 
gh ES ie ree SS Sees ss 177 7 
Czechoslovakia it 2, 456 120 
178 1 

1, 487 
122 

é 302 

France, including Corsica 3 2, 991 
i Oe ASS CE IO Beh SR * 31, 807 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 


os ww 
BS george 





6, 369 
189 
7,917 
| 712 
| 1, 223 

Hungary--_-.._-. ORES SOR eR Re ‘ 537 
Irish Free State 17, 739 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 10, 760 
Mo nee. cok scud fe iittasadkhobet Saves oka pao 313 
Lithuania 433 
5 51 

1, 126 
3, 450 


6, 035 

Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
RE RE Ee, |. A ee 417 
ESE SES aa Be P SaLeean Oar 807 
799 
293 
5, 627 
1, 363 
Turkey in Europe 149 
Yugoslavia 761 
Other Europe 266 


ow 
bo 


6 > oa > 
Shoo WOO eH or We 








108, 196 


7 
1,104 
64 








ma ALI et ee ee cco ae 


Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 














104, 781 


140 
190 
294 
183 

31 
Total, others 838 




















Grand total, all.countries 216, 454 
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taste 4--ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING FEBRUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926,.TO FEBRUARY 28, 
i927, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 
not charged to the quota] 











Admitted 





: : Nonimmigrant 

ase ee and nonquota 
Annual g immigrant 
quota Total 
ee es 

July 1, July 1, | es 

1926, to | Febru- | 1926, to | Febru- [@°¥» 1927 

Feb. 28, | ary, 1927] Feb. 28, 
1927 1927 


Country or area of birth 














100 58 

ARGOTRdséennes a ee ke ee 100 4 
RU ial scandent Knntcenandanen 785 560 
Belgium s 1 512 369 
Bulgaria 100 106 
Czechoslovakia_....---- et 1 SO 3, 073 2, 275 
anzig, Free City of___- 928 173 
aI - 1 2, 789 1, 591 
124 118 
471 299 

1 3, 954 2,478 
51, 227 32,497 








Germany....---------------.-------- 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: | 





7, 962 
' | 

134,007 fg oa 

788 

127 

324 

47 

20, 194 

. 2,818 

alvia....-- »pbadcece 144 

Liechtenstein_. } 16 

Lithuania ; : 217 

ON Se aS Mianeies 57 
Monaco 

PTE. oo 5 awe cb onon MaKe Se | 








Poland 





Rumania 

Russia | 12,248 
San Marino 100 
Es Oe ae eet 1131 
Sweden , 9, 561 
RARE RE SREES Dak Se OE 2, 081 
Turkey in Europe 1 100 
Yugoslavia 671 
Other Eurepe (?) 








Total, Europe | 1161, 422 








Afghanistan 























1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong, Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. ts 
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Taste 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING FEBRUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO FEBRUARY » 
1927, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued y 








(T he 
Admitted sta 





Nonimmigrant 

and nonquota , 
immigrant trand 
. Total total 


Te He cc BR, CS during | July1, 


Febru- | 1926, t 

July 1, July i, | p| 12, bo 

1926, to 1926, to | Febru- | 9°¥» 1927) Feb. 23, 
Feb. 28, Feb. 28, | ary, 1927 1924 

1927 1927 || 


| 
} 


Quota immi- 
grant 
Country or area of birth 











Turkey in Asia.....-.......+.+------ ry 1 350 | 51 394 
Other Asia 1 F 115 | 34 268 











Total, Asia... 42. 55 | 12,781 | 


Cameroon een . 
Cameroon ¢French) 


13 > 568 








Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Other Africa 


Total, Africa 

















Australia 
I ee ey eee 


- w Guinea 














Dutch West Indies 
French West Indies...........--..__ 8 


ye” a a 5 ae 





Dutch Guiana 
IR ELE 
Other South America 








Miquelon and St. Pierre 





Total, America | 10,772} 10,826 | 124,316 

















Grand total, all countries _____- 164, 667 | #108, 347 | 11, 870 | 244,995 | 20,204 | 32,074 | 348,342 


| 


1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 

? Also includes aliens to whom visas were issued during the latter part of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, and charged to the y voge for that year. (Nationality for quota purposes does not always coincide 








—, 


with actual nationality. See sec. 12 of the act.) 
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qisis 5.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO ‘THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
\CT OF 1924, DURING FEBRUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO FEBRUARY 2, 
1927, BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 


(The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and occupations] 








July 1, 

Febru- | 1926, to 

ary, 1927 | Feb. 28, 
1927 

| 





Nonimmigrants 





j 

| 

j 

Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees____...____- 973 
Temporary Visitors for— | 
Business 


Nn ine Unde ee 
In continuous transit through the United States : 
a Gnery OM SO RET GAME COTE Ss oe nnn cin ccncocecnoccccctccoccccsenenccece | 





Tothivienee cwvown ‘ dbédes 
Nonquota immigrants 


Wives of United States citizens tl I Mites 38 6 OD nae 
Children of United States citizens_..-_- CaM Owe | GENS Slim eee Eek UNC Kae 
Residents of the United States returning from a Visit abroad-_-_.._._...---._--- 2. 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, | 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America.____.__-___- 
Phan CdS bb abobiheewlacdd sues laweanth ol vdslenebksedebhbecdidesSbsL oe 
Their children - -- _- , 
Ministers of religious denominations - - - - 
Wives of ministers 


Children of professors 

Students 

Veterans of the World War-- 4 

Wives of veterans....._.__- CSOSA ch WSS o oe Wen da bubWeaWhbodn est bbe deabbeGleeaia Li 
Children of veterans - 








Total quota immigrants (charged to quota) 


Grand total admitted 


1 Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 
1 Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted under the act as Government 
Officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 


Orientals in British Columbia 


oriental population is presented in a report of Mr. Harold 5S. 
Tewell, American consul at Vancouver, under date of February 
3, 1927. 
The 1921 census showed 15,868 Japanese in the Dominion, of whom 
15,006 were residents of British Columbia. This Province also was 
reported as having over 23,000 Chinese residents, the number for 
Canada as a whole being 39,587. 
_ The oriental in industry, the writer points out, has been a long-stand- 
ing problem in the Province, but it is only within comparatively 
recent years that attempts have been made to check the competition 
with white citizens. Thus, as a result of the activities of parliamen- 
tary representatives from British Columbia the Dominion Govern- 
ment has legally restricted the employment of orientals in fishing. 
Also, in 1926, British Columbia passed a minimum wage act for males 
in the lumber industry which it is expected will to a great extent 


A N analysis of the problems arising from British Columbia’s large 
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eliminate Asiatics from this industry. It is proposed to extend tho 
application of this law to all the principal industries of the Provinces 

At the last session of the 1925 legislature a committee was created 
to investigate the activities of orientals in British Columbia life ang 
industries. This committee reported the following data regardino 
the racial distribution of orientals in the Province, at selected dates 
during the past quarter century: 


TABLE 1.—ORIENTAL POPULATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1901 TO 1925 





1921 








23, 533 25, 21 
15, 006 19, 455 
951 1. 1 


Japanese 
Hindu 





19, 482 39, 490 











The estimated population of the Province on June 1, 1925, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Census Bureau, was 560,500. On this basis 
approximately 82 of every 1,000 British Columbia residents are 
orientals. 

It is stated in the report that since 1921 when the last census was 
taken “the natural increase of Chinese in the Province has been 
practically at a standstill, an aggregate surplus of 62 births in 3 years 
being offset by an aggregate surplus of 41 deaths in the other two 
years.”” It is suggested that this may be explained by the enormous 
excess of males, only 795 of the 21,523 foreign-born Chinese residing 
in the Province in 1921 being females. The entry of Chinese woinen 
as permanent residents in the Dominion is practically prohibited. 

The natural increase of the Japanese, however, is 40 per 1,000 of 
that race residing in the Province, while the birth rate of the total 
population not including Indians is only 18 per 1,000. Of the 10,934 
foreign-born Japanese in the Province in 1921, 3,191 were females. 

The legislative investigating committee is of the opinion that 
despite the great vigilance of the British Columbia Board of Health 
there is some basis for the suspicion that there are births among the 
orientals that are not reported. 

The proportion of Chinese residents in British Columbia has been 
considerably reduced, as indicated by a comparison of the 1921 
census with earlier periods, and since the beginning of the war fewer 
Chinese immigrants have selected this Province as their destination. 
In general, the surplus of Chinese immigrants who did not remain in 
British Columbia since 1914-have settled in Quebec and Ontario. 


Orientals in the Schools 





‘HE report of the legislative committee states that in 3 years the 
attendance of Japanese children in the schools has increased 74 
percent. In Table 2 the school attendance of the children of oriental 
races is contrasted with that of the children of white parentage for 
4 school years. 
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TABLE 2.-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, OF CHILDREN OF WHITE 
AND ORIENTAL RACES, 1922 TO 1926 














School year Chinese Japanese | Hindu 








1,346 1, 422 
1, 423 1, 725 
1,312 2, 414 
1,397 2,477 














Orientals in Industry 


F the 3,231 Asiatics in the Province who were licensed to carry on 
business for which licenses are necessary, 2,122 were Chinese, 
1,034 Japanese, and 75 Hindus. 

Fifty-six per cent of the license holders resided in the city of 
Vancouver. Of the total number of licenses issued in that city in 
1925 orientals held the following percentages of the classes of trades 
mentioned: Laundries, 8214; greengrocers, 91; hawkers and peddlers, 
72; poulterers, 62; fish dealers, 45; restaurants, 33; bath parlors, 53; 
cleaners and dyers, 39; barbers, 32; drygoods, 29; tailors, 31; jewelers, 
26; tobacconists, 26; grocers, 25; wood dealers, 25; hardware, 20; 
lodging houses, 23; candy and fruit dealers, 25; dressmakers, 16; 
shoe repairing, 15; men’s clothing, 1214; printers and publishers, 12; 
pool rooms, 12; licensed vehicles, 14; taxicabs, 10; auto drivers, 9. 

In British Columbia as a whole there are about twice as many 
Chinese as Japanese holding trade licenses, and in Victoria nearly 
all of the trade licenses among orientals are held by Chinese. In 
Vancouver, however, there are 5 Japanese license holders to 6 Chinese. 


Orientals in Lumbering, Mining, and Fishing 


THE ercentage of orientals er in the principal British 
G 


olumbia industries is shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE OF ORIENTALS EMPLOYED IN MOST IMPORTANT INDUS- 
TRIES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1920 TO 1925 





i - 
Industry and race | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
| | 








Lumbering: 


S38 
ye eps 
S85 


BR S2Sa 
Rei ge eppp 
Sz 


Sske LESS 











>. BS 
SoBs & 


—_ 
_. 











| 





A Dominion Government regulation of 1921 reduces annually the 
number of permits to orientals “to fish for salmon, cod, and other 
fish in Canadian waters.” This applies only to orientals who are 
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Canadian citizens. Members of these races who are not citizens are 
not allowed to fish at all. 

It is too soon as yet to ascertain the effect on oriental employment 
of the minimum wage law for males in the lumber industry. 


Orientals in Agriculture 


HILE the committee’s findings on orientals in agriculture am 
incomplete, they show that the Chinese and Japanese are jp. 
portant factors in this industry. They own and lease great tracts of 
land in the Province, the assessed valuation of the land owned being 
$11,590,796. In the rural sections the Japanese to a large exten; 
own the land they cultivate, “‘while the Chinese presumably |eas 
from white owners.’’ Chinese agriculturists, it is stated, rapidly 
exhaust the soil, making it necessary for them to move periodically 
to new land. 
Table 4 gives statistics on the ownership and leasing of land by 
orientals in the Province taken from the legislative committee's 
report, and while not based on full returns indicate in part the signif- 
cance of this particular aspect of the oriental problem in British 
Columbia. 


sty 


TABLE 4.—LAND OWNED OR LEASED BY ORIENTALS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Land owned Land leased 
Race Unit ——n 








Amount | Valuation; Amount Va 
} 








| 
| 


ays 73 1 782 |$6, 546, 519 
Chinese. ....---------------+-------------------+-- \Aenea.2{1, 208, 875 | "412, 240 
Jeneones Lots. ... 533 | 1, 616, 911 


/\Acres. . -|5, 736, 639 | 1,003, 481 

, , TCS SS ea Rs ee 

Hindus...---..--.--------+------+-------------++-- Axeres. 77 | 61, 230 
in 1, 315 | 8, 163, 430 () 

'\Acres- - .|6, 940, 791 | 1,476, 951 | 6, 762, 741 











i 





1 Within municipal limit. * And other property. 3 Number not given. 


New Japanese Emigration Policy 


HE total number of Japanese of all classes not residing in their 
= own country is slightly over 610,000, according to an official 
investigation m that Kingdom, which is referred to in the 
Monthly Record of Migration of the International Labor Office for 
February, 1927, in an article on Japan’s new emigration policy. 

It is pointed out in this article that as a result of the exclusion 
policies of Canada, Australia, the United States, and certain Central 
American States immigration opportunities for the Japanese have 
been restricted, so that in recent years the Japanese emigrants and 
nonemigrants from Japan have averaged only from 20,000 to 30,(00 
a year. 

As an outcome of this situation the Japanese Department of Foreign 
Affairs has initiated a serious study of the emigration problem and 
some time ago made arrangements for the emigration of a certail 
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number of Japanese with some capital from Japan to South America 
and later to the South Seas. This proved a successful experiment. 
Recently more than a million cho * of land along the Amazon and 
over 50,000 or 60,000 cho in various parts of Brazil have been offered 
io the Japanese by the Brazilian authorities, provided such lands are 
wltivated for agricultural purposes. 

Some of the delegates to the South Sea Trade Conference, which was 
held a few months ago, urged more active emigration measures. In 
view of the attitude of the conference and of the situation outlined 
above, the Department of Foreign Affairs has decided on a new 
emigration policy. An outline of this scheme is given below from 
the Osaka Mainichi of November 21, 1926 (reproduced in the 
Monthly Record of Migration above referred to). 

i. Emigration is to be encouraged among Japanese with some 
capital. In previous years emigrants from Japan were indigent 
workers. South America and the South Seas and other countries 
which welcome foreign labor are desirous above all for the develop- 
ment of their land and are anxious to secure not only common laborers, 
but also immigrants who have funds of their own or who can com- 
mand capital available for land cultivation. 

2. To encourage emigrants from Japan to reside permanently in 
the country of destination and to further their assimilation with the 
people of their adopted country. Hitherto many of the Japanese 
have emigrated with a view to remaining away from their own coun- 
try for only a short period, or at least without any fixed purpose to 

‘settle permanently in another country. Unacquainted with the cus- 
toms and traditions of their new environment, it was difficult for 
them to adapt themselves to the people about them. 

This was an important factor in bringing about the policy of exclu- 
sion in many countries, as for example in California. While there are 
nearly 50,000 Japanese immigrants in Brazil, only 400 or 500 have 
s0 far been naturalized, and if such a condition persists it may give 
rise to a similar difficulty, as in the United States. An amendment 
of the Japanese law on nationality was approved in 1925. 

3. To make every effort to facilitate emigrants getting started in 
their work in their new surroundings. Heretofore Japanese emigrants 
who had State subsidies had no knowledge of the customs and con- 
ditions in the countries of destination and, largely through such 
ignorance, exhausted their financial resources before they were able 
to secure jobs or establish themselves on the land. Many of them 
went back to Japan disappointed and without funds. 





1 Cho=2.45 acres. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUs 





MONG the activities of State labor bureaus the fol! lowing, 
A reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or thro ugh 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present 

issue of the Labor Review: 

California.—Changes in volume of employment in 809 establish. 
ments, page 197. 

Minois. —Changes in employment in the State, page 199. 

Jowa.—Per cent of change in number of employees IN specified 
industries in the State, page 201. 

Kentucky.— Report of operations under the State workmen’s com. 
pensation act, page 113 

Maryland.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com. 
pensation act, page 113; changes in employment in Maryland indus 
tries, page 202. 

Massachusetts —Change in volume of employment in the industries 
in that State, page 203. 

Montana.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s con- 
pensation act, page 115. 

New Jerse y—C hanges in volume of employment and pay roll in 
871 establishments, page 204. 

New York.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s con- 
pensation act, page 117; changes in volume of employment and pay 
roll in New York State factories, page 206. 

‘Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and amount paid in wages in 
710 establishments, page 208. 

Pennsylvania.—Changes in volume of employment and pay-roll 
totals in 494 establishments, page 209. 

Uiah.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s compen 
sation act, page 119. 


Wisconsin.—Volume of employment in Wisconsin industries, page 
211. 





NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Merger of Steam Engineers’ and Steam Shovelmen’s Unions ! 


MERGER of the International Union of Steam and Operating 

Engineers and the International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 

and Dredge Men has just brought to an end ‘‘one of the most 

troublesome jurisdictional disputes in the American labor movement.”’ 

The conflict began in 1915 when a charter was granted the steam- 
shovel and dredge men by the American Federation of Labor. 

The officers of the steam and operating engineers’ union will head 
the amalgamated organization, while the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the steam shovel and dredge men’s organization are to 
serve aS special representatives at the organization’s headquarters at 
Chicago. Approximately 49,000 are affected by the merger, 11,000 
of whom were members of the brotherhood of steam shovel and dredge 
men. 





Congress of Pan American Federation of Labor, 1927 


HE Pan American Federation of Labor will hold its fifth conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., convening on July 18, 1927, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by its officers. 

The objects of the Pan American Federation of Labor are as 
follows: 

(1) The establishment of better conditions for the working people 
who emigrate from one country to another; 

(2) The establishment of a better understanding and relationship 
between the peoples of the Pan American Republics; 

(3) To utilize every lawful and honorable means for the protection 
and promotion of the rights and interests, and the welfare of the 
peoples of the Pan American Republics; and 

(4) To utilize every lawful and honorable means for the purpose of 
cultivating the most favorable and friendly relations between the 
labor movements and the peoples of the Pan American Republics. 





Australian Industrial Mission to the United States 


‘THE Queensland Industrial Gazette, in its issue for February 24, 
“1927, gives an account of the industrial mission which Australia 
is sending to this country, commissioned to make ‘‘a thorough and 
faithful investigation of the methods employed in and the workin 
conditions associated with the manufacturing industries of the Unite 





1 Labor, Washington, D. C., Mar. 19, 1927, p. 1. 
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States, and to report thereon.”’ The delegation is made up of foyp 
representatives each of the employers-and employees, and in addi. 
tion, two woman observers. The latter are not considered as forinine 
part of the delegation, and are not to have any part in drafting the 
report. 

The employers’ representatives are Messrs. M. P. Campbell, of 
Queensland, head of a large soap-making corporation; H. E. Guy 

> ve ° ° ~ ° ; ’ 
of Victoria, partner in a firm of engineers and brass foundeys: 
- . 7 y cs ° ) 
C. Ludowici, of New South Wales, managing director of one corpora- 

ion engaged in manufacturing and chairman of directors of another: 
and A. J. McNeil, of Western Australia, who was for years president 
of the Western Australian Employers’ Federation, as well as head of 
a large trading company. All of these have held a number of respon- 
sible positions in addition to those mentioned, and are well known 
in business circles. 

The employee members are Messrs. Edward Grayndler, of New 
South Wales, general secretary of the Australian Workers’ Union: 
A. McInness, of South Australia, secretary of the Adelaide branch of 
the Boilermakers’ Society for 10 years, which position he has 
recently resigned; C. J. Munden of South Australia, secretary of the 
State branch o e Australasian Society of Engineers; and J. ( 
State branch of the Australasian Society of Eng - 
Valentine, of Queensland, State secretary of the railway workers’ 
union. These are all bona fide trade-unionists, and were selected as 
being truly representative of the organized workers. 

The two woman observers are Dr. Kate Mackay, woman medical 
inspector for factories in Victoria, and Miss May Matthews, J. P 
inspector of Child Welfare, Department of New South Wales. 

The delegation expected to reach Vancouver on March 4, and to 
leave the same day for Seattle. Thence they were to journey east- 
ward; stopping at industrial centers, and reaching Boston, their 
farthest eastern point, on May 10. On their return trip, they are to 
reach Washington on May 21, spend three days there, and go on, 
reaching San Francisco by June 14. In general they are to examine 
the methods of organization, production, labor relations, and the 
like in the United States, with a view to the possible suitability of 
similar developments to the Australian situation. Among the points 
which they are particularly instructed to consider are the following: 

Methods making for greater efficiency in plant and personnel. 

Hours of labor. 

Working conditions. 

Wages and the adjustment of wages to fluctuations in the cost of living. 

Piecework and conditions thereof. 

Efficiency of workmen and output per individual. 

Power employed, particularly in regard to the use of electricity. 

Standardization and mass production, and the use of automatic machinery. 

Costing systems. 

Apprenticeship and child labor in factories. 

Efficiency in management and supervision. 

Relations between employer and employee. 

Profit sharing, efficiency bonuses, and inducements offered to employees to 
invest their savings in the industries in which they are employed. 

Social welfare and hygiene in large industrial establishments. 

Government and private industrial statistical methods. 

Technical education in relation to secondary industries. ' 

Advertising and sales of manufactured goods, and any other relevant subject. 


’) 
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Spain Inaugurates General Labor Department 


A SPANISH royal order was published in the Gaceta de Madrid 

(January 29, 1927) promulgating a decree of December 24, 
1926, creating a General Department of Labor and Social Action. 

This new department will collect statistical information regarding - 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and study the legal and 
economic situation of the workers and the volume of employment and 
unemployment both in Spain and other countries. In addition it is 
(0 organize and supervise the departments of the Ministry of Labor 
which deal with the enforcement of those labor laws not handled 
exclusively by the factory inspectorate, and to deal with all matters 
pertaining to social insurance; home work; grants for employment 
exchanges, unemployment, and large families; cooperation; and cheap 
housing. 

It will be the duty of the department to compare national and 
foreign labor legislation and to devise amendments to the former. 
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Kentucky.— Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
to June 30, 1925. Frankfort, [19267]. 37 pp. 


This report is reviewed on page 113 of the present issue. 


Annual report, July 1, 192; 
of, 


MaryLanp.—Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Labor laws of Maryland. 
A compilation of the laws regulating labor as they appear in the statutes of 
Maryland and the ordinances of the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore. 
Baltimore, [1926?)|. 314 pp. 

Includes laws and ordinances up to and including acts of 1922. 


—— Industrial Accident Commission. Twelfth annual report, for th 
November 1, 1925, to October 31, 1926. [Annapolis, 1927?| 46 pp. 
The report is reviewed on page 113 of this issue. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Special Commission to Investigate the Operation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. Report. Boston, 1927. 85 pp. (Hou 
No. 999.) 

A summary of the findings of this commission is given on page 110 of this issue, 

MontTana.—lIndustrial Accident Board. Eleventh annual report, for the iwelie 


months ending June 80, 1926. Helena, 1926. 101 pp. 
Reviewed on page 115 of this issue. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Industrial Code, Bulletin No. 14: Riles 
as amended relating to the construction, installation, inspection, and imain- 
tenance of power, locomotive and miniature steam boilers, effective September 
1, 1926. [Albany, 19267] 181 pp. 

The statute law and departmental orders or rules covering the subject maiter 
indicated, with formulas, charts, diagrams, tables, etc. 





Industrial Code, Bulletin No. 29: Rules relating to dry dyeing plants 
and dry-cleaning plants. [Albany, 1926?] 29 pp. 
Definitions, rules, and regulations covering construction, processes, fire pre- 
vention, illumination, etc., of the plants designated. 








Special Bulletin No. 148: Compensation statistics, year ended June 50, 
1926. |Albany, 1927.) 6&9 pp. 


Data from this report appear on page 117 of this issue. 





Industrial Survey Commission. Report, transmitted February 15, 192’. 
Albany, 1927. 76 pp. Legislative Document (1927) No. 69. 


Reviewed on page 49 of this issue. 

Norra Carouina.—State Child Welfare Commission. Biennial report, July |, 
1924—J une 30, 1926. Raleigh, 1927. 173 pp., charts, illus. 

Contains a review of the work done since the establishment of the commission 
eight years earlier, a discussion of the method of certifying children for work used 
in North Carolina, an account of the inspectional work of the biennium, anda 
report of special studies made concerning home work, seating for female emp!oyees 
and the like. Numerous charts and tables give the result of the work in con- 
venient form. j 

An interesting feature was the reexamination of 651 children, 14, 15 and 16 
years of age, who, since the physical examination on which their certificates 
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were based, had been employed for periods varying from three months to two 
years. The results of the tests are thus stated: 
' “Physical examinations made by the commission show that the average child 
worker is better developed physically than the average for the school children of 
this State and sister States.” . 
Uran.—Industrial Commission. Bulletin No. 3: Report, July 1, 1924, to June 
30, 1926. [Salt Lake City, 1926.) 99 pp. 
A brief review of this report appears on page 119 of this issue. 
UniteD States.— Department of Agriculture. Department circular 407: Mem- 


bership relations of cooperative associations (cotton and tobacco), by J. W. 
Jones and O. B. Jesness. Washington, January, 1927. 29 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade promotion series, No. 88: China, a commercial and industrial hand- 
book. Washington, 1926. xvi, 818 pp., maps, illus. 

A comprehensive presentation of data relating to commercial and industrial 
conditions in China, with brief descriptions of wages and labor conditions in 
each of the Provinces. 

—  —— Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 275: Coal-mine fatalities in the United 
States, 1925, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1926. vii, 129 pp. 

Reviewed on page 73 of this issue. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 426: 
Deaths from lead poisoning, by Frederick L. Hoffman. Washington, 1927. 
itt, 46 PP. 

This bulletin is reviewed on page 79 of this issue. 

— —— —— Bulletin No. 429: Proceedings of the thirteenth annual convention 
of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada, held at Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. Washington, 1927. iz, 
123 pp. 

A brief account of the proceedings of this convention was published in the 
Labor Review for August, 1926 (p. 35). 

HN Bulletin No. 481: Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 
15,1926. Washington, 1927. wii, 212 pp. 

Advance data from this report were published in the Labor Review for 
September, 1926 (p. 92), and November, 1926 (p. 105). 
ine Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 168: Work of children on Illinois 

farms. Washington, 1926. v, 48 pp., illus. 

Reviewed on page 152 of this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, No. 19, 1926. Melbourne, 1926. xaxxi, 1038 pp. 


A comprehensive summary, covering leading features of the development and 
current situation of the Commonwealth. Some data from the section on pen- 
sions are given on page 104 of this issue. 

— (New Soutn Watses).—Bureau of Statistics. The official year book of New 
South Wales, 1925-26. Sydney, 1926. (6), 827 pp., map, charts. 

Contains detailed information as to the history and development of the country, 
its social, financial, and industrial condition, and as to legislative and govern- 
mental activities. 

—— Department of Labor and Industry. Report on the working of the factories 
and shops act, 1912, during the year 1925. Sydney,1927. 48 pp. 

The number of factories registered was 11,836, an increase of 277 over the 
preceding year, and the tiumber of factory operatives was 138,687, an increase 
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of 3,971. Children under 16 formed 6.5 per cent of the total number of workers, 
boys accounting for 2.7 per cent and girls for 3.8 per cent. Special permits 
allowing children under 14 to engage in factory work were given during 1925 t, 
173 boys and 64 girls. 

During the year there were 15 fatal accidents, 161 cases of permanent injury, 
and 778 cases of temporary injury. The great majority of the accidents, 812 
were due to machinery, the metal-working machinery alone accounting for 317. 
Two were due to steam, 106 to hot substances, 8 to electricity, 3 to chemicals, 
6 to gas, and 17 were ascribed to other causes. 

Great Brirarn._-Committee on Cooperative Selling in the Coal Mining Ip. 
dustry. Reports. London, 1926. 6&7 pp. (Cmd. 2770.) 

One of the suggestions made by the Samuel Commission in its report on the 
coal industry of Great Britain was that public and private interest alike might 
be served by the establishment of cooperative selling associations, by which it 
might be-possible to narrow the distributers’ margins without exposing t)je 
consumer to exploitation by monopolies. A committee of 12 members was 
appointed by the Government to consider and report upon this recommendation, 
Majority and minority reports are presented. The majority report, signed by 
nine of the 12 members, finds that “the development of organized marketing 
in the coal-mining industry is desirable in order to avoid excessive competition, 
to effect economies and improvements in the marketing of coal, and to help 
to stabilize the industry.’”’ The remaining three members conclude that “the 
system of free and open competition under which the coal trade in this country 
reached the commanding position which it occupied in the markets of the world 
before the war is that which is best suited to its development in the future.” 
Both reports give the reasons on which the conclusions are based. 


—— Committee on Industry and Trade. Factors in industrial and commercial 
efficiency. London, 1927. wiv, 544 pp. 

This is announced as the first part of a survey of industries devoted especially 
to the eight great groups of exporting trades, iron and steel, engineering and 
shipbuilding, electrical manufacturing, coal, cotton, woolen, chemicals, and 
clothing (including boots and shoes). The present volume is concerned with 
the important elements in industrial and commercial success which are more 
or less common to a number of groups of trades, and can be dealt with as a whole 
more successfully than in connection with each separate industry. The report 
contains seven chapters, devoted respectively to industrial structure, training 
and recruitment, standardization, scientific research, industrial art, State meas- 
ures for meeting postwar difficulties of industry, and profits, savings, charges, 
etc. The chapter on scientific research is reviewed on page 69 of this issue. 


Industrial Court. Volume VIII: Decisions 1,169 to 1,272, January |, 
1926, to December 31,1926. London, 1927. xavi, 364 pp. 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 40: The effect of eyestrain 
on the output of linkers in the hosiery industry, by H. C. Weston and S. Adams. 
London, 1927. iv, 17 pp., illus. 


Reviewed on page 83 of this issue. 
Ministry of Labor. Unemployment Insurance Committee. Report. 
London, 1927. 96 pp. 
A summary of some of the findings of this committee was given in the Labor 
Review for April, 1927, pages 45-47. 
Registry of Friendly Societies.. Report for the year 1925. Part 5: Building 
societies. London, 1927. ti, 56 pp. 
Reviewed on page 102 of this issue. ~ 
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Terisn Repusiic.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation. Report. Dublin [19277]. 84 pp. 

Report of a committee appointed in 1925 to consider what changes in the 
system taken over from Great Britain might be desirable. The committee 
suggests & number of alterations and amendments, affecting mainly details, and 
jeaving the general principles of the plan unchanged. 

New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. The New Zealand official year- 
book, 1927. Wellington, 1927. iii, 1056 pp. 35th issue. 

A description of the child endowment act of 1926 is published on page 120 of 
this issue. 

RuMANIA.—Ministére du Travail, de la Coopération et des Assurances Sociales. 


La réglementation des conflits collectifs du travail en Rowmanie, par Gr. L. 
Tranco-lassy. Bucharest, 1926. 48 pp., charts. 


Data from this report on strikes and lockouts for the years 1920 to 1925 
appear on page 148 of this issue. 

Union oF Soutu Arrica.—Department of Labor. Annual report of the factories 
division for calendar year 1925. Pretoria, 1926. 36 pp. 

The report records a fairly steady increase in employment throughout most 
of the country during 1925, especially in the case of European workers. In- 
creased employment of women was noted in clothing factories, and in the printing, 
confectionery, sweet making, dressmaking and millinery industries. Hours of 
work were generally kept within the statutory limits, and in the case of organized 
trades they were apt to be shorter, varying from 45 to 48 a week. During the 
year there were 254 factory accidents, of which 28 were fatal. Eight of the fatal- 
ities were due to ‘‘blows, falls, crushing, and splinters,’”’ and 7 were caused by 
burns and scalds. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF Po.iTicaL AND Sociau Science. Social and economic 
‘consequences of buying on the instalment plan, by Wilbur C. Plummer. Phila- 
delphia, 1927. wv, 57 pp. Supplement to Vol. CXXIX of The Annals. 

A digest of this report will be found on page 56 of this issue. 

Burtt, Harotp Ernest. Principles of employment psychology. Cambridge, 
Mass., The Riverside Press, 1926. xi, 568 pp. 

A discussion of psychology’s practical contribution toward solving the problem 
of vocational selection. The ‘‘broad social implications’’ of employment 
psychology are also emphasized, the author declaring that ‘misdirected human 
activity is one of the greatest wastes in our civilization.” 

ConreDERACION ReGIOoONAL OBRERA Mexicana. Memoria de los trabajos 
llevados a cabo por el comite central de la C. R. O. M. durante el ejercicio del 
23 de Noviembre de 1924 al 1° de Marzo de 1926. Mexico, Federal District, 
1926. Various paging. 

This report gives a comprehensive account of the activities of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor (Confederacién Regional Obrera Mevricana), commonly 
referred to as the C. R. O. M., covering the period from November 23, 1924, to 
March 1, 1926. From 1918 to 1925 this organization increased its membership 
from 7,000 to 1,500,000. 

Consumers’ Leacus or New York. The forty-eight hour law: Do working 
women want it? New York, 289 Fourth Avenue, 1927. 37 pp. 

Gives the results of an inquiry among 500 working women as to their attitude 
toward a 48-hour law. Of those questioned, 407 were in favor, 55 were opposed 
(10 of these because they considered a 48-hour week too long), and 38 gave 
qualified replies. 
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Tue Cooprrative Union (Lrp.). The Cooperative Review, vol. 1, No. 1 
1926. Manchester (England), Holyoke House, Hanover Street, 1926. 
The first issue of a periodical designed to serve the threefold purpose of (1) 
official journal of the Cooperative Union, (2) medium of disseminating origina) 
information on different aspects of cooperative work and policy, and (3) means 
of expression of “original ideas and new proposals, the discussion of current 
questions in the light of cooperative principles, and the formulation of opinions 
on public affairs which affect cooperative societies.” 


» August, 









FepERAL CouNcit or THE CuuRCcHES OF CuristIN AMERICA, Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and Conference of American Rabbis. The enginemen’s sitrijc 
on the Western Maryland Railroad. New York, February, 1927. 130 pp. 

Contains an exhaustive account of the strike, from first-hand information, 
as well as the statements of carrier and strikers. A review of this report is givey 
on page 138 of this issue. 


La Dame, Mary. Securing employment for the handicapped: A study of place- 
ment agencies for this group in New York City. New York, Welfare Council of 
New York City, 151 Fifth Avenue, 1927. 133 pp. : 


~\n analysis of this report appears on page 44 of this issue. 


Merrcuants’ AssociaTion oF New York. Industrial Bureau. Vacation prac- 


tices for salaried workers in New York City. New York, 233 Broadway, 1927. 
Folder. 


Reviewed on page 35 of this issue. 
NationAL Cuitp Laspor Committers. Child labor selected bibliography, 1920- 
1927. New York, 215 Fourth Avenue, 1927. 27 pp. 


—— Children working on farms in certain sections of the western slope of Colorado, 
by Charles E. Gibbons and Howard M. Bell. New York, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
1925. 112 pp. 


Reviewed on page 152 of this issue. 

Nationa Sarety Councit. Transactions of the fifteenth annual safety congress, 
held at Detroit, Mich., October 25-29, 1926. Chicago, 108 East Ohio Street, 
1926. 8 vols. 

Vol. I contains the reports of the general sessions and the industrial sections 
(A to F, inclusive), Vol. II, the industrial sections (M to W, inclusive), and Vol. 
III, the public safety and education sessions. 

Reiss, Ricnoarp. The town-planning handbook. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Ltd.), 1926. wiii, 130 pp. 

Discusses town planning in its relation both to existing communities and to 
those which are developing, especially in relation to garden cities. Gives details 
as to legal procedure and methods of preparing schemes, and an analysis of the 
Chamberlain and Wheatley housing acts, which are given in full in the appendix. 
Reuter, Epwarp Byron. The American race problem: A study of the negro. 

New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. xii, 448 pp., map, chart. 

A discussion of the situation between the two races in the United States, 
designed to present and analyze the basic facts which cause the problem and fix 
the limits within which its solution must be found. 

WaRBASSE, JAMES PETER. Cooperative democracy through voluntary association 


of the people as consumers. New York, .The Macmillan Co., 1927. Sccond 
edition. xiv, 331 pp. 


‘‘A discussion of the cooperative movement, its philosophy, methods, accom- 
plishments, and possibilities, and its relation to the State, to science, art, and 
commerce, and to other systems of economic organization.” 

Workers’ EpucatTion Bureau or America. A reading list of the consumers 


cooperative movement, prepared by Edward A. Norman. New York, 476 
West 24th Street, 1926. 15 pp. 
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wricut, J. C., AND ALLEN, Cuartes R. The administration of vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade. New York, 1926. xiv, 436 pp. 

The authors hold that the solution of the administrative problem discussed 
in the volume is in the utilization and development of efficient educational 
organizations in order to provide vocational education opportunities for the 
millions of adolescents about to leave school and in devising new organizations, 
new procedures, new methods, and means for providing similar opportunities for 
the many more millions of boys and girls and adults who have gone to work. 


O 
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